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It is not the least auspicious of 
the “ signs of the times,” that men 
of rank become candidates for lite- 
rary distinction, and enrol them- 
selves among the votaries of the 
Muses. The noble author of this 
work explains, in the following 
terms, the occasion which first in- 
cited him to adorn his subject with 
the harmony of numbers and the 
stores of poetic imagery. 


“The outline of the following poem 
was suggested by an evening's excur- 
sion, during the autumn of 1810, upon 
the hills of Cintra, in which spot 
indeed many of the lines themselves 
were written. The effect produced 
by the last beams of day, setting 
over the extensive and lovely pros- 


pect which is presented from those 
heights, was truly striking, and was 
not a little calculated to produce 
the chain of feelings attempted to 
be described. 

“ ‘The convent of N.S. da Penha 
is situated on one of the highest 
points of the Cintra mountains. 
The Tagus is seen to the eastward, 
almost as on a map, in its course 
towards the ocean. Lisbon is dimly 
traced on its bank, and the mind is 
naturally led to the contemplation 
of the great men to whom that city 
had once given birth, contrasted 
with that of the melancholy dege- 
neracy which but too generally has 
become the characteristic of its 
richer inhabitants of the present day. 

“* And, if, in the course of the 
lines which refer to this part of my 
subject, the educated sloth which 
has so long disgraced the Portu- 
guese character, and cramped its 
energies, appear to have been too 
severely commented upon, let it be 
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remembered, that it is to those who 
yet remain amidst the ease and un- 
manly dissipation of Lisbon, not to 
those who are bravely fighting their 
country’s batiles on the frontier, 
that these lines aliude. 

** No can, I hope, more 
warmly applaud the resolution 
which has originated, and few, I 
believe, wore sanguinely anticipate 
the prosperons event which, it is to 
be trusted, awaits the virtuous 
strugule of Portugal for her inde- 
pendence, than I do; and, with 
this assurance, I may perhaps be 
allowed to feel a little strongly, 
when I see so gallant a spirit in 
some instances paralysed, by the 
partial remains of a despotic go- 
vernment, a debased aristecracy, 
and a corrupt church establish- 
ment, 

* T cannot, moreover, but consi- 
der it to be a position at once 
founded on reason, and confirmed 
by historical authority, that the 
principles which operate towards 
the establishing the national great- 
ness of any state, must originate in 
its own national character, and that 
the causes which may have impaired 
the former can never be removed, 
but by previously restoriag the pu- 
rity, and re-animatiug the energies, 
of the latter. 

“ The re-appearance of the King 
Sebastian, alluded to in the com- 
mencement of the Second Part of 
the Poem, is a belief much too reli- 
giously and fondly clung to by the 
sect of Sebastianists, of whom there 
yet remain many in Portugal, not 
to deserve mention ; and, at a mo- 
ment like the present, the unfolding 
of his divine mission, for the deli- 
verance of his country from a fo- 
reign yoke, affords rather tempting 
matter for episode. 

«© 'To the northward, the chain of 
mountains, which fence the pros- 
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pect, and extend towards the Es- 
trella, leads the mind to the con- 
templation of the scene which, at 
the period when the poem was com- 
menced, was acting on the fron- 
tier. And, from that partiality with 
which, T trust, an Englishman will 
never be ashamed to own, that he 
turns to the scenes where the gal- 
lantry of his countryn.en has been 
displayed, I have hazarded a few 
lines, in deviation from the imme- 
diate subject of the poem, upon the 
action of Buszaco. 

*“ The allusion, in the passage 
which describes the night after the 
action, to the dead body of a 
French officer, is not a fancied one, 
and is accompanied by recollections 
which can never be efleced from 
my mind; and still less probable is 
it that the subject of the lines 
which immediately follow can ever 
be torgotten by me, connected as it 
is with the memory of one whom I 
loved and honored from my child- 
hood. 

“ The short, but meritorious, 
military life of the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Talbot, was en honor to 
his profession, and the gallant, but 
lameuted, circumstances of his death 
will be ever held in the remem- 
brance of his friends, as well as of 
the rest of his countrymen, as 
worthy a brave and a good soldier. 

* And, lastly, to close the scene, 
I turn westward, and, while gazing 
on the setiing sup, as my eye rests 
on the ocean, my mind is naturally 
directed homeward, to England. 

* After contemplating then the 
horrors to be witnessed in those 
countries which have been invaded 
by the unprincipled ambition of 
France, it is with no small plea- 
sure that I reflect upon the compa- 
rative, and real, biessings enjoyed 
by my own. 

“Such a train of thoughts 
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should not, however, produce feel- 
ings of selfishness, and still less of 
indifierence, for the sufferings of 
those nations which surround us. 

“ Virtue, and a lively sympathy 
for the miseries of others, evn alone 
secure to ourselves our iaciepend- 
ence, our happiness, and our na- 
tional respectability, because they 
alone can render us worthy Diviuie 
Protection.” 


The respective arouments of the 
two parts are also subjoined. 
a 


ARGUMENT OF THE FIRST PART. 


Address to Portugal—Our feelings 
of Enthusiasm, animated by the contem- 
plation of the Cause in which She is pow 
engaged, should not indispose us to- 
wards the consideration of that Cause in 
all its bearings, the characicr of its 
assertors, with reference to its worse, 
as weil as to its better, properties— 
Description of the Hiils of Citra, and 
of the surrounding scenery, which have 
given rise to the foregoing refiections 
—The Convent—And meditations nata- 
rally suggested by it—The performance 
of the duties of Religion by no means 
necessarily, or inseparably, connected 
with the artificial gloom inspired by the 
seclusion of the Cloister-—The Divine 
Being perhaps to be worshipped with 
feelings of a more exalted Devotion in 
His works, as displayed in an extensive 
prospect—Acddress to an Atheist—tis- 
bon—Present degraded character of its 
richer Inhabitants—Exhortatioa to them 
to emulate, in the impending struggle 
for the Liberties, and almost existence, 
of Portugal, the example of ticir fore- 
fathers — Illustrated by characteristic 
Anecdotes of some of the Ancient Por- 
tuguese Worthies—Origin of the spirit 
of maritime discovery among them—A 
hope that a spark of such emulation 
may be yet partially rekindling in the 
breasts of their desceudants of the pre- 
sent day. 





ARGUMENT OF THE SECOND PART. 


Apostropkhe—Allusion to the popular 
belief relative to the re-appearance of 
King Sebastian—Transition to the im- 
mediate theatre of warfare—Busaco 


—The Action—Evening, and Night 
after the Action, described—Reflections 
which arise, on viewing the field of bat- 
tle by moonlight—Thoughts suggested 
by sceing the dead body of a French 
Oificer—Allusion to the fate of a brave 
and lamented friend, and address to his 
memory—After having indulged the 
train of thoughts to which the view of 
the country around Cintra had originally 
given rise, I turn to the Ocean.—Eng- 
land—The feelings of joy, occasioned 
by the recollection of ovr native coun- 
try, and the pride with which we con- 
template her present gallant struggle in 
the cause of Europe, perhaps a little 
damped by reflecting upon the scenes 
of misery which inevitably accompany 
war wherever it is found, as well as upon 
the severe and irretrievable loss of valua- 
ble lives she has herself sustained in its 
prosecution—The calamities of war not 
confined to the ficld of Battle—Alusion 
to the sufferings of a fugitive Portuguese 
family—To the state of desolation into 
which we see almost all the surrounding 
nations of Europe plunged—tTavocation 
to Peace—Whea obtained with honor, 
the firmest pledge of National security, 
and the sole end of military exertion— 
Conclusion of the Poem. 


In the address to the inhabitants 
of Portugal, which occurs in the 
second part (p. 48.) we can trace 
an imitation (perhaps au uncouscious 
one) of Mr. Regers’ pathetic invo- 
cation to the spirit of his deceased 
brother. 


Nor let that call be vain; e’en now 
on high {Panoply, 
Your brave forefathers sit, in viewless 
And, if immortal Powers yet blend 
above [triot’s love, 
The Serapli’s influence, with the Pa- 
Bend from their thrones of everlasting 
light, fight.— 

To watch with auxious hope their native 


The corresponding sentiment in 
st Rogers, is expressed nearly 
thus : 


If thy pure spirit yet unite above, 

An ange!'s pity with a brother's love, 
Still o’er my life exert thy blest control, 
Exalt my views, and animate my soul! 





We extract the following, ad- 
dressed to female beauty. 


And You, whose anxious sigh has 
learned to heave [to leave, 
At some fond thought, which yet ‘tis pain 
Down whose fair cheeks tlie warmest 
tears that steal [to teel, 
Scarce mourn those softer cares you love 
Daughters of Albion! should your milder 
mood [blood, 
Pause at the tale of conquest and of 
Shun not the venturous song, tho’ tierce 
it tell [sands fell, 
How the fight thickened, and what thou- 
How, closed around, each dark battalion 
met 
The native force of England’s bayonet, 
How distant famed her Lightuing’s vol- 
leying glow, [blow. 
And fainting Gallia sunk beneath the 
For sure some nobler influence than the 
power [bower, 
Which waits on Beauty in her myrtle 
Which gilds her smile and woos the en- 
amored air [hair, 
To fan with gentlest breath her anburn 
Bids you exu!t, when those you loved 
have won [begun, 
That fame perchance your image first 
And Britain's youth trom you demand the 
Crown, [guerdon of their own. 
Pledge of their Country's worth, and 
Sweet is that Country’s praise, and yet a 
part [lieart, 
Of the pure flame that fires the soldier's 
Unshamed may own the spark from 
whence it grew, 
And boast its bright original in You. 
pp. 53—55. 
The author's reflections, on the 
spot where tie battle of Busaco was 


decided, may be instanced as a proof 


of his descriptive powers. 


"Tis Night ;—and, 
trampied heath, 


glittering o'er the 
[ Death, 


Pale gleams the moonlight on the field of 


Lights up each weil known spot, where, 
late, in biood, [stood, 
The vanquished yielded, and the victor 
When red in clouds the sun of battle 
rode, [ing flood. 
And poured on Britain’s front its favor- 
Shun not that ghastly form!—though, 
breathless now, [tain's brow, 
Naked, and stretched upon the moun- 
His mangled limbs, and blood-stained 
features tell [mighty fell ;— 
How, bowed by Britain’s wrath, the 


Roche’s Salamanca. 












































































Shun not that ghastly form !—in conrage 
high, 
And dauntless throb of ardent chivalry, 
With heart as bold, with step as firm and 
free [thee !— 
He trod, of late, the dangerous path with 
Fired with an equal joy, he marked the 
gleam [beam, 
Of France’s Eagles kiss the morning 
Fought for her faiv renown, to battle led, 
And proudly perished, at her iegion’s 


head !— 
He too, like thee, had friends, a father 
poured [sword, 
A last sad blessing on his youthful 


Praycd for his distant safety, heard with 
joy 
The martial darings of his gallant boy, 
Winged with an ardent hope each anxious 
‘sigh, [eye. 
And viewed his dangers with a veteran’s 
Even now,—on bleak Helvetia’s icy 
rock, doc, 
Or bloomy hill of vine-clad Langue- 
F’en now, perhaps, through midnight’s 
chilly skies, [ness flies, 
To heaven the reekless prayer of fond- 
The warmest hopes, that e’er affection 
wove, [love ;— 
The sigh of friendship, or the throb of 
—For sure the stoutest breast may some- 
times lend [friend, 
One blameless sigh to grace an absent 
The world may yield to calm regret a 
part, 
of the bright sun-shine of a female heart, 
On cheek of age one tear-drop yet may 
burn, [turn ! 
Wien the soul ponders on a child’s re- 
pp- 67—70. 
Tiere are many notes at the end 
of the Volume, which refer to the 
poem, and are of considerable in- 
terest. 








SALAMANCA. A Poem. By 
HAMILTON Rocue, Esq. Lon- 
dor, J. M. Richardson. 4to.pp. 
16.1812. Pr. 5s. 6d. 


THE glorious battle of Salamanca 
has already found a_panegyrist in 
the person of Mr. Roche [brother 
of the General of the same name, 
now serving in Valencia]. The 
following extract may be sufficient 
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to show of what materials the poem 
is composed, 


And now the sun whose orb shall set 

in blood, 

Faints on tle umbrage ef the western 
wooid ; 

The distant hills on each horizon fare, 

And night advances wiih her gloom and 
share ; 

And now the trumpet’s animating sound 

Peals on the ear, and wakes the tield 
around: 

When, as the whirlwind tears its rapid 


way, 
Roots up the rock, and sweeps the plain 
away 


oe ? 
Fierce on the fee th’ intrepid hero 
springs 
Drives thro’ his van, and breaks into his 
wings ; 
Wraps his whole war in one tremendous 
fire, 


And secs the prowess ¢ of his host expire ! 

Th’ Imperiai chiefs no more the shock 
sustain, 

Their fainting soldiers bleed in every 
vein : 

France flies! impetuous, on the wings of 
fear, 

And hungry slaughter feeds upon her 


rear ; 
The sons of Spain the Hero’s deeds 


aver, 

And prondly hail him,—SpPatin’s DELI- 
VERER! 

Freed now from Slav'ry and the tyrant’s 


ro 

They hail WELLINGTON as their war-like 
God! 

The hero’s name shall he by worlds 
caress’, 

By grateful nations, and by kingdoms 
blest. pp. 13—15. 


The Poem is dedicated to the 
Marchioness of Wellington. 








Tue History or aut RE t- 
GIONS, comprehending the dif- 
ferent doctrines, cusioms, and 
order of worship in the churches 
which have bee established from 
the beginning of time to the pre- 
sent day. ‘She accomplishment of 


the prophecies of the person of 
Christ, incontrovertibly proving 
by the positive declarations of the 
prophets that he is THE TRUE 
Vy ESSIAH, and that the Jews 
have no authority from scriplure 
to expect that he is yet to come. 
The origin and cause of idolatrous 
worshi». Reasons assigned for 
the different forms of idols: 
being a brief compendium of 
those knowledges necessary to be 
known by all. Christians. By 
Jonn Bevtamy. [dJuthor of 
Biblical Criticisms in the Clas- 
sical Journal —The Ophion— Let- 
ters to Dr. Priestley on the Unity 
of Ged.) Price 5s. Od. large 
paner Os. Od. With a plate con- 
taining Jive heads. London, 
Longman. 12mo. pp. 410. 


A GREAT part of the matter con- 
tained in this interesting volume is 
new, or in other words, it appears 
to convey the meaning of the 
ancient part of the sacred writings, 
many parts of which lave been 
involved in doubt and obscurity 
for nrany ages. We select a few 
passages. 


* After the disagreement be- 
tween Cain and Abel, it is also 
said in the translation, and Cain 
went out from the presence of the 
Lord, and dwelt in the land of 
Ned, on ihe cast of Eden. This 
passage has irequently been brought 
forward by Deists to show the 
inconsistency of «dwelling in the 
land of Nod, I shall on that 
account make a few remarks, 
silence any objection to thisin future. 

“The word 1) Ned, the Hebrew 
pronunciation of which has been 
retained in all the translations, 
means, to wander, and the words 


JSrom the presence of the Lord, 
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though they are truly rendered, 
have neither meaning nor applica- 
tion; for inthe sense here wacder- 
stood, the presence of the Lord, 
must have been in the land of Nod, 
as well as in the place where Cain 
had hitherto resided. But it is 
evident that this signified the place 
where the @herubim, and flaming 
sword, or emblematical sacred fire 
were kept; that it was more imme- 
diately in the presence of the Lord, 
because by this medium he had 
condescended to reveal his will to 
man. ‘These words, from the pre- 
sence of the Lord, convey to us 
this information, that Cain cisap- 
proving of the established order of 
worship, which God had command- 
ed to be observed, by approaching 
him WHO DWELT BETWEEN THE 
CHERUBIM, went from the pre- 
sence of the Lord, and dwelt in the 
land, wanilering about the cast of 
Eden, or began an order of worship 
contrary to that which God had 
commanded to be observed. Now, 
as sacrifices as well as offerings, 
were commanded ; and as nothing 
was acceptable without a sacrifice, 
had Cain obeyed the divine com- 
mand; had he brought his sacri- 
fice, and had he believed in the 
promise of God to redeem wan by 
the coming of the Messiah, who 
was to be the great sacrifice, as all 
sacrifices ‘were to terminate in him; 
his offering would have been accept- 
ed. And Abel also brought of the 
Jirstlingss of his flock, and of the 
fat thereof. The offering brought 
by Abel was accepted ; it was offer- 
ed agreeably to the command of 
God: therefore it must appear, 
that Abel believed in the promise of 
God, that Christ should come and 
redeem man. 

* We may also further remark con- 
cerning Cain, that at the beginning, 
he for a considerable time conti- 





nued to offer sacrifices, as well as 
offerings, because it is said, and in 
process of time it came to pass that 
Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground ONLY, without a sacrifice. 
‘That is, afier the monner of the 
Eden state, he brought of the fruit 
of the ground ONLY, without a 
sacrifice, as an offering unto the 
Lord, which was the reason that 
the man was rejected, as well as 
the offering.” 


This writer translates the names 
of the antediluvian patriarchs, the 
Hebrew pronunciation of which 
is retained in the translation, and 
lie shows “ with what wisdom and 
effect the venerable Patriarehs ap- 
plied this most significant nomen- 
clature to the different states of the 
church.” He pursues the same order 
down to the time of Moses, and by 
translating the names of the diffe- 
rent idols worshipped in the eastern 
kinydoms when the Israelites came 
out of Egypt, gives a rational ac- 
couut of the worship of all those 
nations, in their origin. 

In speaking of the Chinese, Per- 
sian, and Indian religions, the 
author satisfactorily shows the 
origin of those nations to be from 
the iminediate descendants of Noah; 
but notwithstanding the boasted 
antiquity of the Chinese, which has 
been held forth by Deists as an 
argument against the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation, he proves 
that this nation is not,so ancient 
as the Persian nation. 

The rejection of Esau is most 
satisfactorily accounted for: this 
being altogether new, as well as the 
above, it will no doubt be very 
acceptable to the general body of 
readers. We copy the following. 

“ Thus we are enabled to make 
a proper distinction between the 
birth-rvight of Esau, and the bless- 
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ing of Jacob, and to account for 
the distress of the first-born of 
Isaac, who had solemnly renounced 
the right of primogeniture, as it 
respected the coming of the Mes- 
siah from him. He looked only 
for temporal power, which had, 
contrary to his expectation, and 
even the intention of Isaac, been 
coufirmed by sacrifice on Jacob, 
from whom the Messiah was to 
descend in the believing line, in 
which the true worship of God was 
preserved. This also appears trom 
the original words, Jsh-taam, which 
are translated, a plain man, but 
these words literally translated read 
thus, a man of perfection, alluding 
to the true worship of God, which 
was perfect worship, in contra- 
distinction to that of idols, to which 
Esau was attached. From which it 
appears, that as Jacob believed in 
the fulfilment of the promise, that 
the Messiah should come to redeem 
man, this was the reason whiy it is 
said, I loved Jacob, and I hated 
Esau.” 

The worship of the ancient Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Grecians, and 
Romans, must meet with the appro- 
bation of the intelligent reader. 
The author proves that in their 
origin, they were worshippers of the 
true God. 

When he begins with the esta- 
blishment of the Christian religion, 
he shows to what sect of professors 
the Apostle was directed to write 
in the Revelation, when he wrote 
to the seven churches. With 
regard to the different opinions 
held by professors of the Christian 
religion at this day, he has received 
the definitions from the principals 
among each sect. He says, “I 
must not omit to say, that for the 
sake of accuracy aud precision, I 
have submitted the various articles 
to the inspection and approval of 


the leading persons of each sect: 
the statements, therefore, of their 
Doctrine, as well as the order of 
their communion, have been sanc- 
tioned and confirmed.” 

Much has been said concerning 
the number 666 ia the Revelation. 
This author has ventured to set his 
foot on new ground, and proves that 
it neither refers to kings, king- 
dows, nor Popes. The Article on 
Atheism cannot fail to meet with 
universal cousent, as it puts an argu- 
ment into the mouth of the Atheist 
himself, to refute his own argu- 
ments. The author concludes with 
an article on Judaism, in which he 
proves, that the Messiah of the 
Jews is come in the person of 
Christ; and what renders it im- 
possible for the Jews to overturn 
his arguments, he shows that 
many things were to be accom- 
plished at the coming of the true 
Messiah, that these things were 
accomplished literally at the com- 
ine of the Christian Redeemer, and 
that they were of such a nature 
that they never can take place again. 
* This,” he says, “ will without 
the possibility of a contradiction 
prove to the Jew, that he was 
the TRUE MEsstAu.” 


CONTENTS. 


Abraham, covenant with—Adamie 
church — Africans, ancient—Africans, mo- 
dern —Amalekites--America, North— 
America, South—Ammonites—Anabap- 
tists — Anthropomorphites — Antinomi- 
ans — Antitrinitarians — Arabians, an- 
cient—Arabians, modern—Arians—Ar- 
meniaus, ancient—Arminians, modern— 
Atheists—Babylonians—-Baptists, gene- 
ral and particular—Baxtcrians—Brah- 
mans—Cain, rejection of his oifering— 
Calvinists — Canaanites — Carpocrati- 
ans — Cerinthians — Chinese, ancient— 
Chinese, modern—Christ, the true Mes- 
siah—Christian religion—Christian reli- 
gion, different sects of — Christian Sy- 
rian church in India—Deists—Destruct- 
ionists— Disseuters—Disscutersfrom the 
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Kirk of Scotland—Dunkers—Eeyptians 
—Enthusiasts—Esau and Jacob—FEsscnes 
—Gnostics—Greek clurch—Grecians — 
Hugonots — Hutchinsonians — Indepen- 
dents—indian nations of the east— 
Isaac, the patriarch—Jacob, the patri- 
arch—Jews—Jumpers —Kirk of Scot- 
land—Levites—Lutherans — Mahometa- 
nism—Materialists — Methodists — Me- 
thodists, new—Millinarians — Moabites 
and Midianites—Moravians—Mystery of 
the number 666 Rev. 13. 8.—Mystics— 
Nazavrites — Necessitarians —- Nestori- 
ans—New Sect in America—Nicholai- 
tans—Pw dobaptists— Paganism — Paga- 
nism, European-—Paradise, state in—Pa- 
triarchal churches, the first—Patriarchs, 
origin of the names of—Patriarchs, ages 
of—Patriarchs, the second order of— 
Patriarchs, names and ages of the second 
order—Patriarchs, names and ages of the 
third order—Patripassians— Persians and 
Medes — Persians — Pharisees —Phi- 
listines — Presbyterians — Protestant 
Church— Puritans—Quakers—Religions, 
history of—Romans, ancient—Roman 
Catholic—Sabatarians—Sabellians—Sad- 
ducees—Sandemanians—Scribes—Serip- 
ture, and Divine Revelation—Serpent, 
worship of—Shakers—Socinians— Sub- 
lapsarians — Supralapsarians — Sweden- 
borgians — Syrians — Targums — 'Tar- 
tary — Theophilanthropists— Trojans— 
Universalisis—Whitfieldites, 


PREFACE. 
“TISTORIES of the Different 


Professions of Religion have been 
written by eminent and learned men 
in all civilised nations; therefore a 
publication of this nature may be 
deemed, by some, unnecessary. A 
consideration of this sort would 
certainly have had its due weight 
with me, had [ not found that, 
though in many instances the authors 
have succeeded, yet in others, and 
those very important, they have 
been altogether defective. No 
writer has attempted to give us any 
information respecting those cir- 
cumstances and things, which took 
place at a more remote date than 
that of the ancient Egyptians; or 
concerning the Religions of the first 
nations after the flood; or the 





various states and descent of all the 
patriarchal churches from Adam to 
that period. 

“Tt does notappearto me that any 
writer can be justified in presuming 
to call on the attention of the reader, 
unless he has something hitherto 
undiscovered to lay before him. I 
trust it will be found by the learned 
and the intelligent reader, that I 
have not merited any imputation of 
this nature, for I should not feel 
myself excused in sending the fol- 
lowing sheets to the press, if they 
did not contain a variety of infor- 
mation, which has not been made 
known by any writer, and which I 
consider a duty to lay before the 
public. I have avoided any appeal 
to opinion as conclusive, but have 
in these researches confirmed what 
is introduced from the Bible. Some 
may suppose that we ought not to 
carry our inquiries, respecting these 
things, beyond the time of the most 
remote Pagan antiquity. In such 
case we must stop at a later date 
than that of the ancient Egyptians ; 
this would be shutting up the foun- 
tain of knowledge in the Egyptian 
labyrinth, where every thing  re- 
specting the first people, and their 
descendants to the flood, would be 
wrapt in impenetrable darkness. 
Iicre profane history gives us no 
light; allis uncertainty and conjee- 
ture, therefore we are necessarily 
driven to the sacred pages of the 
Bible, which not only point out the 
origin of the most ancient nations, 
but lead us to the beginning of time, 
when the Almighty gave the first 
dispensation to man. 

“We must, however, acknowledge 
our gratitude to those writers, who 
have labored to give information 
respecting the idolatrous worship of 
the inhabitants of Canaan and the 
surrounding nations, before the He- 
brews came out of Egypt; but had 
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they attended to the meaning of 
those words, which so frequently 
occur, the Hebrew pronunciation 
of which is constantly retained in 
the English, and also in all the Eu- 
ropean Bibles, much information 
would at this day have been before 
the world. 

** In translating the significative 
nomenclature of the Hebrew, I 
trust I have shown that in their 
origiial institution, they were not 
contrary to divine order, but were 
used by the most ancient people as 
indices pointing to knowledge in 
every page of the book of nature. 
A knowledge given to the primeval 
people, who gave names to creatures 
and things, expressive of their na- 
tures, a wonderful singularity found 
only in the Hebrew language. 
This knowledge was not extinct in 
the time of the prophets, who were 
shown, that clean and unclean beasts 
of all kinds signified the good and 
evil affections of the Jews. I have 
also shown how these things, in their 
origin innocently significative and 
instructive, were, in process of time, 
through the pride, ignorance, and 
sensuality of man, worshipped as 
idols. 

“ With regard to the professions 
of the Christian Religion, I have 
abandoned the customary method 
of copying. Whoever will be at the 
trouble of reading different writers 
on this subject, will find that one 
writer of a particular persuasion has 
with a mild kind of bigotry, from 
an attachment to his own sect, ela- 
borately recommen ted his own view. 
I have avoided every thing of this 
nature, being well assured from the 
sacred writings, that true religion 
consists neither in doctrines, nor opi- 
nions, but in uprightness of heart. 

“In presuming to speak of the 
state in Paradise, I have not advan- 
ced any new theory, but bave confir- 
med those views, consistestly with 

VOL. L. 


what is said by the inspired penma’n 
on that subject. It must be obvious 
that if any information can be ob- 
tained respecting this state, we must 
necessarily have it from the ancient 
part of the Bible. I have also from 
the same authority given proofs con- 
cerning the nature of the first dis- 
pensation, which God gave to man 
after the fall. For it has frequently 
occurred to me, when reading that 
part of the sacred writings where the 
first patriarchs are recorded, that the 
words signifying the names of the 
men, had also another meaning and 
application, according to the custom 
of the Hebrews : and in this instance 
I have found them to be applied 
also to signify the state or qualrty of 
the church, as well as the name of 
the man, when each patriarch suc- 
ceeded to the supreme government, 
until the church by successive states 
descended, and finally was extinct 
in the time of Noah, when God 
gave a new dispensation to him. 

* This, I trust, will give much satis- 
faction to the Biblical reader, as it 
shows with what wisdom and effect 
these most ancient people were di- 
rected under that dispensation, to 
the existing state of spiritual things. 
This served as a perpetual monitor 
to remind them concerning their de- 
parture from the purity of the life 
and doctrines of the church as it 
was established by righteous Seth, 
and the danger into which they were 
plunging themselves by disobeying 
the divinecommands. I have there- 
fore followed the order of the sacred 
history from Adam to the end of the 
patriarchal churches, introducing 
those nations in the order of succes- 
sion from the eldest sons, which ap- 
pears to have been consistent with 
the view of the mspired writer. So 
that between the first order of patri- 
archs from Seth to Noah, the nations 
descending from Japhet and Ham 
are introduced, before the second 
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order of patriarchs from Noah to 
raham. 

** It appeared proper to give some 
information respecting the worship 
of those nations which descended 
from Japhet and Ham, which I have 
done by consulting the best authors ; 
in addition to which, I have endea- 
voured to develope the peculiar na- 
ture of their worship, by translating 
the names of their idols : and by so 
doing, I have been led to form a ra- 
tional conclusion concerning the ap- 
plication of these words to the 
things, to which they were evidently 
applied in their origin. 

**Inaddition, I have heen induced 
to write a small Treatise: the cir- 
cumstance that induced me to write 
it was the following. A gentleman 
called on me and informed me that a 
premium was offered by the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity 
umong the Jews, for the best refu- 
tation of Davip Levi's Disssr- 
TATIONS ON THE PROPHESIES, 
which are written in three large vo- 
lumes, octavo, I had these books 
by me, and was well aware of the 
absolute necessity of such an answer, 
None of our learned men, whose bu- 
siness it was, having attempted to 
meet this Goliah of the Jews, whose 
arguments appeared to many as con- 
Clusive against the Christian religion, 
I waited ona respectable gentleman 
of that society, and was informed by 
him that they wished to have a com- 
plete refutation of the above-men- 
tioned Dissertations on the Preo- 
phecies, vot only to put into the hands 
of the Jews in England, but of those 
of the different nations of Europe 
also. As this difficult task of lite- 
rally refuting what has been advanc- 
ed by this bold writer, seemed to 
rest here, I began to frame an an- 
swerin support of our religionagainst 
this formidable production, which is 
now received by the Jews as the 





pillar of Judaism; and I have con- 
cluded to make a separate treatise of 
it, and annex it to this work. 

** Beingce vinced of the laudable 
and benevolent intentions of this res- 
pectable society, I have been particu- 
lar in meeting the objections of this 
writer, which are properly not his, 
but collected from the writings of 
their modern Rabbies. I have, I 
hope, given a plain, clear, and con- 
clusive refutation of those objections, 
by which the Christian church has so 
often been disturbed, and which have 
induced this Jewish writer exultingly 
to conclude each dissertation by 
saying; ‘ Now as it is clear that 
none of those things were accom- 
plished at their return from Babylon, 
nor yet inthe person of Jesus ; nei- 
ther can they be explained according 
to the spiritualising scheme of the 
Christians: whence it is manifest 
that they remain to be fulfilled at the 
appearance of the true Messiah.’ 
Levi Dis. vol. 2. p. 229.” 


*,* I must not omit to say, that, for 
the sake of accuracy and precision, I 
have submitted the various Articles to the 
inspection and approval of the leading 
persons of cach Sect; the statements, 
therefore, of their Doctrine, as well as 
the order of their Communion, have been 
sanctioned and confirmed. 


FIVE HUNDRED POINTS 
OF GOOD HUSBANDRY, 
as well for the champion or open 
country, as for the Woodland or 
severall ; together with a book of 
Huswifery §c. §c. By Thomas 
TussER, GENTLEMAN. A New 
Edition, with Notes, By Wm. 
Mavor, LL. D. Honorary 
member of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. pp. 338. Lackington. 1812. 
Price 158.—a few copies on fine 
large paper, price 2. 2s, 
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Tuomas TussER, the author of 
this work, was born at Rivenhall, 
near Witham, in Essex. The date 
of his birth is conjectured to fall 
about the year 1515. His family 
was respectable, although, it should 
seem, not opulent; since he was 
placed by his father, at an early 
age, as a chorister or singing-boy 
in the collegiate chapel of the castle 
of Wallingford. In the course of 
time, according to the despotic 
practice of that period, he was 
pressed, on account of the merit of 
his voice, into the service of one of 
the choirs; and was at length, after 
several changes of situation, ad- 
mitted into St. Paul’s, where he 
attained considerable proficiency in 
music, under John Redford, the 
organist of that cathedral, a man 
distinguished for his knowledge of 
the science. 

Hence he was removed to Eton; 
proceeded to Kiny’s College, Cam- 
bridge; and was transferred to 
Trinity Hall. Here he encounter- 
ed a long sickness, which caused 
him to resign the pursuit of his 
studies, and he migrated once more 
into the vicinity of the court, as a 
retainer in the family of William 
Lord Paget, (ancestor of the pre- 
sent Earl of Uxbridge,) whese pa- 
tronage he celebrates in strains of 
grateful panegyric. 

In this situation, he remained, 
while his patron was in favor, about 
ten years, and then retired to the 
country, in order to pursue the 
vocation of a farmer. That the 
cultivation of a man’s mind should 
be incompatible with that of his 
native soil, may appear a paradox ; 
but Tusser met with little success 
in his .new employment; rather, 
perhaps, from those habits of lite 
which raised him above a sedulous 
attention to the numerous sources 
of petty profit, than from a defect 


of skill in that art, of which he has 
transmitted the precepts. 

Several more vicissitudes of place 
and fortune occurred to him, before 
his return to London, where he 
died about 1580. 


CONTENTS OF THE WORK, 


A Lesson how to confer every Abstract 
with his month—The Author's Epistle to 
the late Lord William Paget—To Lord 
Thomas Paget—To the Reader—An In- 
troduction to the Book of Husbandry— 
A Preface to the Buyer of this Book— 
The Commodities of Husbandry—The 
Praise of Husbandry—The Description 
of Husbandry—The Ladder to Thrift— 
Good Husbandry Lessons, worthy to be 
followed of such as will thrive—An Ha- 
bitation enforced ; better late than never 
—The Farmer's daily Diet—A Descrip- 
tion of the Properties of the Wind, at 
all Times of the Year—Of the Plavets—- 
September's A bstract—Other short Re- 
membrances for September—Septem- 
ber’s Hasbandry—A Digression to Hus- 
bandly Furaiture—The Residue of Sep- 
tember’s Husbandry—October’s Abstract 
—Other short Remembrances for Octo- 
ber—October’s Husbandry—A Digres- 
sion to the Usage of divers Countries, 
concerning Tillage—The Residue of Oc- 
tober’s Husbandry—November's Ab- 
stract— Other short Remembrances for 
November—November’s Husbandry— 
December's Abstract—Other short Re- 
membrances for December—December's 
Husbandry—A Digression to Hospitality 
—A Description of Time and the Year 
—A Description of Life and Riches—A 
Description of House-keeping—A De- 
scription of Christmas—A Description of 
Apt Time to spend—Against fantastical 
Scrupieness—Christmas Husbandly Fare 
—A Christmas Caroll—January’s Ab- 
stract--Other short Remembrances fei 
January—Of Trees or Fruits to be set or 
removed—January’s Husbandry --Yebru- 
ary’s Abstract—Other short Remem- 
brances for February—February’s Hus- 
bandry—March’s Abstract—Other short 
Kemembrances for March—Seeds and 
Herbs for the Kitchen— Herbs and Roots 
for Sallads and Sauce—Herbs and Roots 
to boil or to butter—Strewing Herbs of 
all sorts— Herbs, Branches, and Flowers, 
for Windows and Pots—Heébs to still, 
in Summer—Necessary Herbs fo grow 
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in the Garden, for Physic, not rehearsed 
before—March’sHusbandry— A pril’s Ab- 
stract—April’s Husbandry—A Digres- 
sion to Dairy Matters—A Lesson for 
Dairy-maid Cisley, of ten topping Guests 
—May’s Abstract—T wo other short Re- 
membrances for May—May’s Husbandry 
—June’s Abstract—A Lesson of Hop- 
yard—June’s Husbandry—A Lesson 
where and when to plant good Hop-yard 
—July’s Abstract—July’s Husbandry— 
August’s Abstract—W orks atter Harvest 
—August’s Husbandry—Works after 
Harvest—Corn Harvest equally divided 
into ten Parts—A brief Conclusion in 
Verse, every word beginning with a T— 
Man’s Age, from seven Years to four- 
score and four—Another Division of the 
Nature of Man’s Age—A Comparison 
between good Husbandry and bad—A 
Comparison between Champion Country 
and Severall—The Descriptien of an 
envious and naughty Neighbour—A Son- 
net against a slanderous Tongue—A 
Sonnet upon the Author's first seven 
Years Service—The Author’s Dialogue 
between two Bachelors of Wiving and 
Thriving—The Wedded Man's Judgment 
—The Authors Epistle to the Lady 
Paget—The Author's Epistle to the 
Reader—The Author's Preface to his 
Book of Huswifery—The Praise of Hus- 
wifery—A Description of Huswife and 
Huswifery—Instructions to Huswifery— 
A Note of Cock-crowing—Huswifery— 
Morning Works, &c.—Breakfast Doings 
—Huswifely Admonitions or Lessons 
— Brewing—Baking—Cookcry—Dairy— 
Scouring—Washing —Malting — Dinner 
Matters—Afternoon Works—Fvening 
Works—Supper Matters—After Supper 
Matters, &c.—The Ploughman’s Feast- 
ing Days—Good Huswifely Physic— 
The good Motherly Nursery—A Precept 
of Thinking on the Poor—A Comparison 
between good Huswifery and evil—The 
Means for Children to attain Learning— 
A Description of Woman’s Age, from 
fourteen to fourscore and four—The 
Innholder’s Posy—Certain Table Les- 
sons—Lessons for Waiting Servants— 
Husbandly Posies for the Hall—Posies 
for the Parlour—Posies for the Guest’s 
Chamber—Posies for thine own Bed- 
chamber—Sonnet to the Lady Paget— 
Principal Points of Religion—The Au- 
thors Belief—Of the Omnipotence of 
God, &c.—Of Alms Deeds—Malus 
Homo—Of two Sorts of People, &c.— 
St. Barnard’s Verses—On departing from 
the Court—The Autuor’s Life. 





To the above are added, a useful 
Glossary, and some preliminary re- 
marks by the Editor, with testimo- 
nies relative to the Author, for 
which we must refer to the work. 

Dr. Mavor has appended brief 
and sensible notes to the poetical 
text; but we presume that the 
blunder in 

“ Felix quem facit alicna pericula cautum,” 

p- xxviii. 
must be ascribed to the subordi- 
nate departments of the press, and 
not to the intelligent editor. 

The work is appropriately in- 
scribed to the Board of Agriculture ; 
and the adept in practical farming 
will perhaps coincide with the editor, 
that the value of this Treatise, on an 
art of great and national importance, 
will justify its dedication. It will be 
observed, that either praise or cen- 
sure with respect to living authors, is 
foreign to our plan; but we may 
occasionally exert the right of pri- 
vate judgment on those who survive 
only in their works; nor should we 
forego the privilege, if an edition of 
Shakspeare, or any other classic, 
were to come before us, of bearing 
our testimony to his merits by the 
record of critical discussion. But 
the extracts, on all occasions, which 
we shall bring forward, will leave 
the readers of our work completely 
unbiassed by any other considera- 
tion, than the real pretensions of 
the author whom we may notice. 

It is by no means our purpose to 
deny, that Tusser displays conside- 
rable talent, with reference to” the 
state of our language in the six- 
teenth century; but the nature of 
his subject, in the agricultural cal- 
endar, must unavoidably detract 
both from his own powers, and also 
from the pleasure of the reader, if 
he be unable, professionally, to 
benefit from the instructions of the 








writer. He seems partial to the 
use of double aud treble rhymes, 
which, however agreeable (though 
of this we doubt) to the practice 
and taste of his own times, produce 
to modern ears a childish, and oc- 
casionally, if we may so express it, 
a stunning effect. A specimen or 
two will exemplify our meaning— 


1t came to pass, that born I was, 
Of lineage good, of gentle Liood, 
In Essex layer, in village fair, 
That Rivenhall bight: 
Which village ly’d, by Banktree side; 
There spead did I mine infancy, 
There then my name, in honest fame, 
Remain’d in sight. 
Your father was my founder, 
Till death became his wounder, 
No subject ever sounder, 
Whom prince advancement gave: 
As God did here defend him, 
And honor here did send him, 
So will I here commend him, 
As long as life I have. 
His neighbours then did bless Lim, 
His servants now do miss him, 
The poor would gladly kiss him, 
Alive again to be; 
But God hath wrought his pleasure, 
And blest him out of measure, 
With heaven and earthly treasure, 
So good a God is he 


But justice requires that we should 
produce his happier efforts, with 
indulgent allowance for the period 
when he composed them. 


What lookest thou herein to have? 
Fine verses thy fancy to please? 

Of many my betters that crave: 
Look nothing but rudeness in these. 


What other thing lookest thou then? 
Grave sentences many to find? 

Such, poets have, twenty and ten, 
Yea thousands, contenting thy mind. 


What look ye, I pray you shew what ? 
Terms painted with rhetorick fine? 

Good husbandry seeketh not that, 
Nor is’t any meaning of mine. 


What lookest thou, speak at the last? 
Good lessons for thee and thy wile? 

Then keep them in memory fast, 

To help as a comfort to life, 
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What look ye for more in my book? 
Points needfull and meet to be known? 
Then daily be saér to look, 
To save to be suer thine own, 


The Author's Beiief—his Life— 
are characteristic, although quaint ; 
und the Dialogue on Wiving and 
Lhriving contains the dictates of 
plain sense. It is carried on by 
way of affirmation and objection in 
a dialogue, between two Bachelors, 
of whom one aspires to connubial 
happiness, while the other regards 
that state with something like ap. 
prehension, as contrasted with the 
freedom from restraint, in which 
his fancy expatiates. 

*Tusser extends his solicitude no 
less to the principles of domestic 
and moral economy, than to the 
more lucrative ways and means of 
supporting an establishment. We 
must now take our leave of the 
volume ; and resign to those whom 
it may concern, the province of de- 
ciding on the quality of such mate- 
rials as constitute the book, and 
en the attractions of the manner 
wherein they are communicated. 


We had almost forgotten to give 
a short extract, which must be not 
uninteresting to all those who have 
read Shakspeare’s Seven Ages. 


7. The first seven years, bring up as a child, 
14. The next to learning, for waxing too wild. 
21. The next, keep under Sir Hobbard de Hoy, 
28. The next, a man, no longer a boy. 

35. The next, let Lusty lay wisely to wive, 

42. The next, lay now, or else never to thrive. 

. The next, make sure, for term of thy life, 

. The next, save somewhat for children and 

wite, 

. The next, be stayed, give over thy lust, 

. The next, think hourly, whither thou must, 

- The next, get chair, and crutches to stay, 

. The next, ta Heaven, God send us the way! 
Who loseth their youth, shall rue it in age! 
Who hateth the truth, in serrow shall rage. 


gas? sé 
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CLASSICAL RECREATIONS inter- 
spersed with much biblical cri- 
ticism, Vol.1. by E.H. BARKER," 
Esg. Trin. Coll. Cam., Octavo, 
pp. 492. 1812. Price 8s. 6d. 


Turis work is dedicated to Dr. S. 
Parr, and the author informs us in 
the dedication that a “ considera- 
ble part of it was written at Hatton, 
while he enjoyed the opportunity 
of consulting his choice collection 
of books, munus Apolline dignum.” 
The volume commences with ‘ A 
Specimen of a Commentary, critical 
and explanatory, on the Germany 
of Tacitus,” which closes at the 
116th page; but the reader will 
find in pp. 232—51. a note on a 
celebrated passage of acknowledged 
ditliculty in the 45th c. of the Ger- 
many, relative to the setting of the 
sun in the Northern Ocean, which 
concludes with a copious enumera- 
tion of the geographical errors of the 
ancients, taken chiefly from Lamy’s 
Apparatus Biblicus, and Harris's 
Collection of Voyages aud Travels. 
In these notes on ‘Tacitus Mr. Bar 
ker makes large use of the editions 
of Grouovius, Brotier, Ernesti, and 
Oberlin, as well as of the Bipontine 
edition, and of the edition of the 
Longolian MS., and he occasionally 
cites the translations of ‘Tacitus by 
Gordon, Aikin, and Murphy. The 
next division of this miscellaneous 
work contains “ Critical and Ex- 
planatory Notes on the Hippolytus 
Stephanephorus of Euripides, with 
Strictures on some Remarks of 
Professor Monk,” which continue 
regularly from p. 119 to p. 1406. 
vnd the remainder of the work is 
occasionally interspersed with addi- 
tional remarks on different passa- 
ges in the same play. The Sd divi- 
sion contains “ Critical and Expla- 


natory Notes on the Prometheus 
Desmotes of Hschylus, with Stric- 
tures on the Glossary, and the 
notes to Mr. Blomfield’s edition :” 
they continue from p. 149 to p. 232., 
but the reader will find additional 
remarks occasionally inserted in the 
lattet part of the volume. Then 
follow miscellaneous remarks on 
different passages in the classical 
writers, with an article on the fiery 
and the watery ordeal, as mentioned 
both by them, and in the bible: in 
this article Mr. Barker endeavours 
to prove that Isaiah c. XLII. v. 12., 
and Psalm LxvI.v. 12. allude to 
the judicial process of the ordeal 
in the words “ when thou passest 
through the waters,” “ When thou 
walkest through the fire,” “ We 
went through fire, and through wa- 
ter.” The next portion of the work is 
allotted to “ An Application of the 
Doctrine of the Association of Ideas 
to the lilustration of several Passa- 
ges in the Hippolytus and the Aga- 
memnon.” In p. 353— 62. is a 
Dissertation on the word xamyAcvei, 
with a new illustration of the difii- 
cult expression in St. Paul's 2nd 
Epistle to the Corinthians 11. 18., 
which Mr. Barker says is an “ im- 
plied allusion to the huckster, (of 
wines) and the Greek Sophist, but 
a direct allusion to the false teach- 
ers, to whom they are well compar- 
ed.” In p. 472—S8. isa Disserta- 
tion on 1 Corinth. c, x1. v. 10., 
which Mr. B. supposes is an allu- 
sion to the calibaris hasta, which 
was worn upon the head of the 
Roman bride as a badge of submis- 
sion, and he appositely cites Fes- 
tus as thus explaining the origin 
of the Roman custom, Quod nup- 
tiali jure imperio virt subjicitur 
nubens, quia hasta summa armo- 
rum et imperii est. The latter 


' Editor of Cicero de Amicitia et Senectnute with English notes for the use of 


Schools. 1611. 
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part of the volume contains ‘‘ An 
Appendix to the Essay entitled the 
China of the Classics, inserted in 
the Gth No. of the Classical Jour- 
nal.” Mr. B. shows in it the reason 
why the ancient Lexicographers 
explain Bicoos by 8297 eX Togeu~ 
eas, and Siccivey by roggugouy, ‘and 
animadverts upon H. Stephens, So- 
pingius, Kuster, Constantine, Hoff- 
man, Pitiscus, Salinasius, and Anto- 
nius Thylesius for their errors on 
this subject: he observes that the 
ancients perpetually confounded 
silk and cotton, because “ the ori- 
gin of both was very indistinctly 
known, both came from a very 
remote country, silk is transparent 
in the shape of gauze, and cotton is 
also transparent in its finest state, as 
in the musiins of India.” Mr. B. 
it seems, communicated his MSS. 
on this much-disputed question of 
the Seres and their silk to Dr. Vin- 
cent the Dean of Westminster, and 
to Mr. Barrow the celebrated tra- 
veller, and the whole correspon- 
dence is inserted. In p. 430—3. 
Mr. Barker endeavours to identify 
the Oriental Ethiopians of the 
classical geographers with the Seres 
Colorati, or Indi colorati, whom 
they so denominated from the sup- 
posed blackness of their com- 
plexion, and who he maintains are 
the present Chinese. In p. 452—7. 
Mr. Barker endeavours to prove that 
the Nile was supposed by some of 
the classical writers to rise beyond 
the Seres, and cites the following 
verse of Virgil, 

Usque coloratis omnis deverus ab Indis, 
He observes that the Indi colorati 
mean the Oriental Ethiopians, and 
says that “the words usgw ab 
denote a greater distance than is 
com patible with the other supposi- 
tion.” In p. 460. he cites Aris- 
totle’s account of the silk-wonn, 
which is copied by Pliny, Basil, 


and Ambrosius, and which seems to 
have escaped the researches of Dr. 
Vincent: in p. 463. he remarks 
that ‘it is decisive as to the fact, 
which has been again and again dis- 
puted, that the silk-worm was in 
early times known to the Greeks, 
and the Romans, though it is 
true that the Serica imported from 
the Seres was not known to be the 
production of a worm:” he then 
cites Pliny to prove that the cele- 
brated “ Coan Vests were silk, the 
produce of that particular species 
of silk-worm, which was bred in the 
island of Cos:” in p. 465. he ac- 
counts for the occasional distinction 
between the bembycina, the byssina, 
and the serica vestis by quoting 
Salmasius and Facciolati, who prove 
that “ bombycina was a term appro- 
priated to the Coan Vest, which was 
well known to be the production of 
a worm, whereas the sericea of the 
Seres was not so well known to be 
the production of a worm,” and he 
observes that “ suilicient attention 
has not been paid to this observa- 
tion of Salmasius.” He concludes 
the whole of this curious disserta- 
tion with remarking that the anci- 
ents entertained three opinions upon 
the origin of the serica, or silk, 
1. that it was the bark of a tree; 
2. that it was the wool, or down 
upon the leaves ofa tree ; 3. that it 
was the production of a worm. We 
must not forget to add that he ap- 
plies the following passage in the 
Agamemnon of #schylus v. 1501. 
to the silk-worm, 

xticas 2’ “APAXNAS 2y ‘TOAEMATI t¥ 

8 dotBa Oavatw Piov innviwy, 
because the dress of reyal women, 
as Mr. B. observes, was made of 
cotton or silk. 

Mr. Barker has most amply sup- 
plied his book with Indices: we 
have 1. Chapters in the Germany 
of ‘Tacitus illustrated, vindicated 
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or corrected; 2. Passages in the 
Hippolytus Stephanephorus of Eu- 
ripides illustrated, vindicated, or 
corrected; 3. Passages in the Pro- 
metheus Desmotes of Z£schylus 
illustrated, vindicated, or corrected ; 
4. an Index of the other articles 
contained in the book ; 5. Passages 
in the bible cited, vindicated, or 
illustrated ; 6. Books cited for the 
occasional illustration of the Greek, 
Roman, Gothic, Jewish, and Orien- 
tal, religion, mythology, govern- 
ment, opinions, customs, manners, 
and arts; 7. Books of travel cited 
for the same purpose; 8. Works 
cited or corrected in the critical, 
grammatical, and etymological 
notes ; 9. Dictionar’es cited for the 
same purpose ; 10. Words, phrases, 
and ellipses, Greek and Latin, illus- 
trated in the same. 

From the miscellaneous nature of 
this work we have necessarily been 
obliged to make our analysis of its 
contents at considerable length, 
that we might be able to give our 
readers a sufficient account of it. 
In enumerating the articles of such 
a multifarious publication, we may 
say with Cicero, “ Difficilius est exi- 
tum quam principium invenire.” 














Essay on the PRACTICE OF THE 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT, dis- 
tinguished from the abstract 
theory, on which it is supposed 
to be founded. By Gouin 
Francis Lecxir.* Lloyd. 
1812. pp. 175. Pr. 5s. 


Tuts work consists of an Intro- 
duction, and five distinct chapters. 
The first ehapter (above one 
half of the work) after devoting a 


few pages to a sketch of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings from the time 
of the restoration, invites our atten- 
tion to a more particular account 
of the different administrations 
which have occurred during the 
reign of his present Majesty. The 
2d and Sd contain some brief re- 
flections, suggested by the facts 
previously recounted. The fourth 
treats principally of Parliamentary 
reform; aud in the fifth, those dis- 
quisitions on Government are re- 
newed, which the Introduction had 
in some degree anticipated. 

The main object of the author is,. 
to remove the prejadices which he 
conceives to exist against that form 
of Government, which is designated 
asa simple monarchy. He endea- 
vours to prove that imperfection is 
inherent in all deliberative assem- 
blies; that the conflicts of adverse 
factions are rather calculated to 
clog the motions of the machine 
of state, than to direct its opera- 
tions; and that the evidence of 
public welfare must be sought, not 
in the elaborate action ‘and re- 
action of varying powers, artificial- 
ly and theoretically balanced ; but 
in those practical results which 
protect the freedom and property 
of the subject, and which guide 
the administration of justice. 

“ In this essay,” to use the words 
of the writer “ speculatively, mo- 
narchy is held to be the best of all 
governments ; in the same manner, 
it is in many respects preferred to 
the theoretical British ‘constitu- 
tion; a system excellent in specu- 
lation, but a speculation never 
strictly reduced to practice, and in 
fact incapable itself of being rea- 
lised.” We are however cautioned 
in the subsequent paragraph, against 


* Author of An Historical Survey of the Foreign Affairs of Great Britain for the 
years 1808, 9,10. one Vol. Octavo. 1810.—and A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Walpole 
oa the subject of the ‘ Historical Survey.’ Octavo pamphict, 1811. 
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any inference to the credit of hasty 
innovation, since this part of the 
work should “ be considered as 
purely speculative.” 

We, however, hasten to lay before 
our readers the Introduction, which 
will, indeed, best point out the 
design of the work in question : 


INTRODUCTION. 


“THE subject of the following 
pages has, for some years past, 
become involved in so many dif- 
fereut questions, and subject to 
such various opinions, that it would 
be difficult for an intelligent stran- 
ger, who visited this country, with 
a view of making himself acquaint- 
ed with the nature and spirit of 
our polity, to form any clear and 
distinct ideas of it. Delolme and 
Blackstone have rather given us 
panegyrics on the government, than 
described the real springs which 
actuate the complicated machine ; 
each has drawn an abstract theory 
of what its operations should be, 
rather than a real picture of what 
they are. In reading those works, 
one might suppose this govern- 
ment had been framed by some 
superior intelligence, and calculated 
by the same power for the use 
of man: no allowance is there made 
for human frailties, or vices, for 
selfishness, corruption, faction, and 
ambition; the theoretical balance 
is set up, and they tell us all turns 
on its pivot, 

“ As soon, however, as we begin 
to examine the machine of the 
government practically, all the 
strongly-marked features delinea- 
ted by these writers gradually fade 
away, and we find ourselves sur- 
rounded by all the cabal and self- 
ish views, to which human institu- 
tions are, and must continue, liable, 
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as long as man remains as he has 
been formed by the power which 
produced him. 

“Every possible system of govern- 
ment has been already tried in 
some time or place, and it has 
been found that each has its pe- 
culiar defects. To get rid of the 
inconveniences of one system, by 
establishing another, is only to fly 
from evils we are accustomed to 
struggle with, in order to intro- 
duce others, which we are not 
prepared to combat, and the his- 
tory of all revolutions is only an 
elucidation of this principle: all 
we can do is to patliate those evils 
which press hard upon us, by mod- 
ifying the laws we live under: if 
we attempt to go on a new prin- 
ciple, we have our work to begin 
again, and new mischiefs to provide 
against, which, as we cannot fore- 
see, we cannot be sure of prevent- 
ing. It has been the practice of 
former writers, to describe the 
superiority and excellence of the 
British government over that of 
other states; and it must be con- 
fessed, that there is so much to 
praise, that it is mo wonder that 
men should be so transported with 
the subject, as to shut their eyes to 
its imperfections. 

“The flattery, which has resound- 
ed from all parts of Europe in 
the ears of Englishmen, has had 
its share in supporting this falla- 
ey; and the British constitution 
has been considered as the per- 
fection of human institutions. The 
design of this work is not to run 
counter to these favorable impres- 
sions, nor to endeavour to prove 
the reverse of what has been so 
triumphantly advanced. Its object 
is merely to point out the imcon- 
veniences to which the system is 
liable ; to trace, if possible, their 
causes; and, so far from recom- 
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mending any supposed infallible 
remedy, rather to put men on their 
guard against the dreams of theo- 
rists, who, under pretence of mak- 
ing us quite perfect, would plunge 
us into confusion, from which we 
can never emerge but by the dread- 
ful tranquillity of nulitary despo- 
tism. We have already ouce run 
this career; and the restoration of 
kingly government was welcomed 
as a blessing, even by the dupes of 
those ~‘sionary schemes which had 
destroyed it.— But if we again pre- 
cipitate ourselves into the same 
abyss, can we be sure that the 
tragedy will end ia the same man- 
ner! Can we calculate on the re- 
turn of a second Monk? a man 
with just talent enough to profit 
by the crisis, and wholly void of 
all ambition, or even spirit to play 
a bigh part! the fallacy of such a 
hope has been seen in France. 
Much as this country is indebted 
to its Parliaments for the bless- 
ings it enjoys; much as that coun- 
cil bas been the bulwark of Brit- 
ish liberty; still we ought not to 
blind ourselves to the evil cense- 
quences of carrying our admiration 
teo far. We should never lose 
sight of this axiom, that the House 
of Commens are to be considered 
as the defenders of our privileges, 
not as our wasters. It is to the 
crown we owe allegiance, and while 
every aitempt to violate the freedom 
of individuals ts abandoned by the 
latter, we ought to moderate our 
extreme jealousy of that, in which 
consists the supreme power of the 
state ; lest, by depriving it of its 
influence, we by degrees transfer 
a power, which we cannot znnihi- 
late, into other bands. On_ this 
subject, more will be said in the 
sequel, 

“The alarming increase of the 
power and influence of the crown 


is a subject so popular, and on 
which so many have exerted their 
eloquence by prating in parliament, 
that it may seem strange to many 
readers, when they come to see, 
that, according to this view, the 
evils we sufler result rather from 
the very opposite cause. The ardeat 
lovers of freedom will perhaps be 
startled, when they are told, that, 
if ever we lose our liberties, it will 
move probably arise from these 
who are placed as the defenders 
of them, than irom any other 
quarter. 

“It may be gathered, from the 
history of all balanced constitu- 
tions, that each order of the state 
seeks, from the nature of man, to 
extend the limits of its authority. 
To a certain point, this strife is 
salutary to the state: beyond it, 
those evils which we endeavour to 
shut out, on one point, overwhelin 
us on the other. It is equally dan- 
gerous to the freedom and happi- 
ness of the state, that any order 
should exceed its due bounds. 
Kings have become despots; aris- 
tocracies have trampled on the 
people: but no tyrants were ever 
more dreadiul than the French 
representatives of late years, and 
the House of Commons in the time 
of Charles the first. 

“On many occasions, a jealousy 
of the crown may be laudable: on 
others, it may cause the very evil 
we most dreaded. 

“It must ever be remembered, 
that all deliberative assemblies con- 
sist of individuals ; of course, they 
contain within themselves, all those 
defects to which individuals are 
subject. Let the violent advocates 
for Parliamentary reform and uni- 
versal suffrage urge what they 
please, they will be cruelly disap- 
pointed, if they expect ever to 
convene an assembly of men per- 
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fectly wise and virtuous; and should 
the experiment fail, the fatal con- 
sequences may be easily foreseen. 

** Parliamentary reform is at best 
but a dangerous experiment, unless, 
at the same time, the royal prero- 
gative be strengthened, and this 
need not be done at the expense 
of individual freedom. Should 
either of these events take place, 
wisdom requires, that the concomi- 
tant abuses, to which each may be 
liable, be duly guarded against. 

“A Reform in Parliament would 
he so prejudicial to the interests of 
powerful individuals, that, if ever 
it be attempted, it will most proba- 
bly succeed by halves only, or else 
be carried through with so little 
moderation, as to endanger the 
whole fabric of the government, 
and substitute a republican form, 
of all others, the most tyrannical, 
and of course the worst suited to 
this country. 

“If corruption and cabal arise 
from the present factious construc- 
tion of our polity, and which is 
calculated rather to stifle, than to 
encourage, all zeal and _ public 
spirit, the same mischief would, in 
a far greater degree, result from an 
erroneous system of padliamentary 
reform. 

“Iu this conjuncture, which may 
one day occur, the crown will need 
all its firmness to resist the at- 
tempts which may be made to over- 
throw it; and ministers will need 
all their wisdom and prudence, as 
well as unanimity, in the advice 
they will have to offer. If they 
fail in this, either from want of a 
clear view of events, or from dis- 
cord among themselves, the pros- 
pect will open to us with a very 
clouded aspect. 

“« The intention of this treatise is 
to prevent evils by anticipating 
their danger; to contest with the 


insidious. outcry against the en- 
croachments of the crown, to show 
its real motive; to diminish the 
prejudices against monarchy, and 
to show its total difference from 
despotism. In this essay, specula- 
tively, monarchy is held to be the 
best of all governments; in the same 
manner it is in many respects pre- 
ferred to the theoretical British 
constitution ; a system, excellent in 
speculation, but a speculation never 
strictly reduced to practice, and 
in fact incapable itself of being 
realised, 

“This part of the work should by 
the reader be censidered as purely 
speculative: those who have been 
eye-witnesses of revolutions, will 
be the last to promote them at 
home. Inthe same point of view 
may be regarded the plan of par- 
liamentary reform hereafter deli- 
neated, not only because if it were 
adopted, new inconveniences might 
arise, but also, because power ex- 
ists no where in this government, 
to reduce it to practice: the influ- 
ence of great families being too 
strong to permit the execution of 
it. The resistance of these, how- 
ever, to any reform, may put them 
some day in a predicament, which 
will force them to accede to one, 
in which no moderation will be 
found. 

* A deliberative representative as- 
sembly carries with it such innu- 
merable inconveniences, and has 
ig its nature so many inherent 
vices, that, construct it as you 
please, you will still get farther 
from perfection. We ought, there- 
fore, to content ourselves with 
endeavouring to make it as little 
likely to do mischief as possible. 
The only way to obtain this is so 
to class the electors, and so qualify 
the candidates, as to render it most 
probable that virtuous, wise, and 
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moderate men should be chosen, 
and that the ambitious and turbu- 


lent should be excluded. Great 
are the difficulties which would 
here arise, and these we shall 


endeavour to point out. 

“No regard to the feelings of 
various parties will be permitted 
to influence a single line of this 
work. ‘The author's wish is to 
invite all those who are attached 
to their country, without the me- 
dium of party, to unite together 
to support the crown against oli- 
garchy on the one hand, and de- 
mocracy on the other.” 


The peculiar opinions of Mr. 
Leckie will be more readily collect- 
ed from the extracts which we pro- 
ceed to give, than from a general 
statement. 

His views on the subject of the 
British constitution will perhaps be 
developed by the following passage: 

The constant counteractions, which 
the British government has to contend 
with, cramps the energy of war. It 
natural!v renders its ministers timid and 
irresolute ; it obliges them often to 
change the nature of their measures; 
the intended eflect often being defeated 
by these means. It results from this, 
that neither what the government aim 
at doing, nor what the counteraction of 
their opponents seeks to produce, is 
ever entirely accomplished; but from 
the conflict of these opposite principles, 
there results an unforeseen fertinm quid, 
which neither party dreamed of. Some- 
times, by chance, the result may prove 
beneficial, sometimes detrimental; but 
as itis what neither of them intended or 
imagined, the merit belongs to nobody; 
and yet the writers on both sides impu- 
dently attribute it to that of their res- 
pective leaders, pp. 102, 103. 

Our author thinks that the dvy- 
nasty of Brunswick has been indif- 
ferent to the extension of the royal 
prerogative ; observing a strict neu- 
trality in regard to contending par- 
ties, and confidently enirusting 
both the guidance of affairs, and 
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the establishment of principles, to the 
ministers who have successively shar- 
ed the distribution of their favors. 

Mr. L. animadverts with great 
freedom, and we doubt not, impar- 
tiality, on the conduct and charac- 
ters of public men: but it can 
scarcely be expected, that his posi- 
tions will be acceded to by every 
reader. He professes to trace the 
gradual progress of republican prin- 
ciples from the rise and influence 
of the Whig party after the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover, 
through the events of the Ameri- 
can revolution, the controversy on 
the subject of the Regency in 1788, 
and that portentous convulsion in 
the annals of civilised society, which 
originated in France, and has visit- 
ed the whple of Europe, during 
twenty years, with the calamities 
of war. The numerous individuals 
who have swayed the resources of 
this country under the reign of 
Geo. III, pass in review before us ; 
and, as occasion prompts, their 
conduct either extorts the censure 
of our author, or demands his ap- 
probation. If any uniformity of 
praise be found, it is with respect 
to the objects of Mr. Perceval’s 
administration and of the Marquis 
Wellesley; while, on the other 
hand, Mr. Fox in particular, and 
the Whigs ia general, are suificient- 
ly unfortunate to meet with con- 
stant reprobation. 

The fifth chapter presents us 
with some arguments on the sub- 
ject of despotism and absolute 
government; aterm, which, as Mr. 
Leckie remarks, cannot be applied 
to a simple monarchy. 

It does not seem to require any farther 
arguments to prove to those, who have 
meditated on governments in general, 
that monarchy is distinguished from des- 
potism, by the monarch governing ac- 
cording tolaw; the despot, according 
to his caprice alone. Thus, as we have 
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already observed, it is essential to a mo- 
narchic al government to have fiula- 
menta! laws, and net “these be immuta- 
bic; for, if they did not exist, they 
could not direct the conduct of the 
priace; his will aione would be substi 
tuted for them, and the government 
would be despotic. 

Wherever, in a state, there exist con- 
stitutive laws, and they be invariable 
and well known, the line is drawn be- 
tween freedom and slavery ; and if the 
ministers of government viclate them, 
the nation have a just right to appeal to 
the primitive compact, which is the 
basis of its obedience. Admitting this 
reasoning to be just, there has been no 
reason hitherto shown, why those laws 
which insure the p: 
individuals, such as habeas corpus, 
the trial by jury, the form of warrants, 
&c. as they exist in [ritain, might not 
become fundamental laws ii a simple 
monarchy. These laws forming tie 
basis, on which the sever 
authority, it follows that 
aud his interest to comply + 

In monarchical govern: 
are the gradations, whic! 
between those wi h api roac! 
nearest to despotism, and such a 
the limitation of the supreme 
resemble the British consitiution. los 
of the monarchies of the continent, which, 
within the last twenty years, have be- 
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trayed marks of external debility and 
interior corruption, and hb uve Conse. 
quently been overthrown, from the indif- 


ference and discontent of 1) poneiie, 
may be consi lered under the Gibvuies 
head : few of them have had fundamental 
laws, so precise, autheutic and p 
nent, that recourse could be had to 






them, in all cases regarding tie rights of 


individuals. 

A monarchy well ordered does not at 
all preclude the establisiment of the 
principles of its constitution, nor the 
rule of its political government, the sup- 
ports of freedom, 
property. Neither does it hinder the 
promulgation of laws, nor the functions 
of those bodies, which are the deposito- 
ries of them; the limits placed to the 
ge of imposing these laws, and those 

to the faculty of remonstrance, the here- 
ditary succession to the throne, and in 
short, all that which constitutes tle fan- 
dament al maxims of the goveratment, 
might be preserved in a code, or natio- 
nal register, where these great puiits 
might be formally inserted, clearly set 


freedom of 


nor the security of 


forth, and immutably passed. pp. 145— 
148. 


‘hat mode of education is next 
considered, which may qualify a 
soevercien, according to such a form 
of goveruament, for promoting the 
hbopviness of his subjects. “ In 
England” (p. 151.) observes the wri- 
ter, “we are so jealous lest our 
sovereion should be bad, that we 
deprive him of every incentive to be 
great.” His sentiments appear to 
more advantage in the following 
extract: 


Before coming to a conclusion, it is 
necessary to call the attention of the 
roaler to some remarkable circum- 
stanees, which attend a British Prince. 

itis an essential eg first, that he 
be rational; that is, that he have the use 
of his understanding. Thus it would 
appear, that this presiding mind has 
fuactions to perform; and yet, accord- 
ing to the theory of the constitution, 
there is no one point in public affairs, 
where he is ever inake use 


supposed to 
of it. usy, lest his 


So great is the jeak 














mind oy 1 be expanded by liberal 
knowledge, that the heir-apparent is pre- 
cluded, ~ ‘rhe laws, from visiting other 


countries, that he may not, in his travels, 
imbibe principles cf despotism; as if a 
Prince of England, after having seen the 
advantages, which his kingdom enjoys 
from the freedom of the laws, would fall 
in love with the miserable desolation of 
Turkey or Morocco: the more you 
cramp his mind in youth, the more pro- 
bably it will become irascible and tyran. 
; particularly, if you cannot pre- 

“ut flattere rs from surroundinghim. In 
this 3 respect, while we endeavour to form 
a Prinee, capable of presiding over a 
free people, we give him the same edu- 
cation with those, who are to rule the 
most degenerate nations. 

No reflection is here meant to be 
levelled at any one; but surely, if our 
Princes feel atiached to their country, 
it must be rather in spite, than in conse- 
qnence, of the jealousy, with which we 
tins endeaveur to lessen the sphere of 
their ac; {uire ments. 

Another very iliberal jealousy sub- 
sists against the Sovereign in this coun- 
try, which can never do otherwise than 
give occasion to factious men to render 
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the Sovereign odious to his subjects, and 
which is otten maliciously used to that 
purpose—The outcry made against what 
is styled buck-siair influence. 

Now it is clear, that we either con- 
sider the Sovereign as a rational being, 
or asa mere aniomaton; if the latter, 
to what purpose does the constitution 
require, that he be neither a lunatic, nor 
an idiot ? If the former, it seems some- 
what paradoxical, that he should receive 
no light, no information, but what is 
given to him by a cabinet of men, chosen 
from a particular faction. ‘This curious 
piece of refinement is in itself nugatory ; 
tor what does it signify, whether your 
Prince may have formed an opinion con- 
trary to your ewn, trom the advice he 
may have received from any gentieman, 
whom he may honor with his notice? 
or, whether he find reason to differ from 
you from what he has read in any au- 
thor, ancient or modern? Would you 
prosecute a living author, (a dead one is 
out of your reach,) because your Prince 
were to adopt from his writings, a senti- 
ment which might militate against your 
political views: This would be an excel- 
lent ground on which to overturn the 
liberty of the press. Would you pre- 
vent this, you had better pass an act to 


prevent him frum ever learning to read, 
teaching him only to sign his name! 


Now, it is clear, you cannot monopolise 
the mind of your sovercign by any other 
means. You do all you can to cramp 
his mind when yourg, aud you wish to 
make a puppet ot him when he is a 
King! 

‘The thirst of power is at the bottom 
of all this: in order to govern more 
etiectually in his name, it is laid down as 
a principie, that he is a tyrant at bottom : 
that he is watching every moment to 
deprive the peopie “of their privileges ; 
and in order to obviate this danger of 
your own creation, that itis highly pro- 
per he should be kept in a constant state 
of tutelage: and while no scope is given 
him for the display of virtue, or taients, 
you are astonisied that he Goes not dis- 
play them! 

‘Lhe heir-apparent cannot improve his 
mind by travel, he is not permitted to 
follow a military lite; he cannot look 
into the state of the ficcts, or armies; 
he cannot interest himself about the 
reventics , no foreigu int gociations are 
ao ney to be shown him: to what 

purpose, then, can he empioy his time, 


but for amusement? On acceding to the 
supreme power, if he is anxious on any 
point im public atiairs, he cannot ask the 
opinion of any of his subjects, but those 
who may, perhaps, be the least of all 
acquainted with them, and who may 
feel a personal interest in keeping him 
as much as porsible in the dark, 

If, after so many exertions to deprive 
a Prince of those advantages, to which 
the noble youth of this country owe so 
much ; and if a narrow education be the 
fittest method of depriving 5 your Prince 
of every virtue, which can qualify him 
to reign over a free people, it must 
surely be owing ecutirely to the superio- 
rity of his own mind, ripened by reading 
and reflection, if he still have arivantages 
sufici nt to absolve him trem the insidi- 
ous im putations, so ar tfully thrown upom 
him, pp. 167-—17%. 








NapoLeon: A Poem; in which 
that Arch Apostate from the 
cause of liberiy is held up to the 
Just indignation of an injured 
people; concluding wiih an ad- 
dress to France: dedicated to the 
British army in Spain. By the 
Rev. C, Corron,' M.A. Fellow 
of hing's College, Cambridge. 
London, Hatchavd, 1812 pp. 32. 
Pr. 28, bd. 


PREFACE. 


“Tit following lines were hastily 
put together, at the request of a 
few friends, who were not displeased 
with some short sketches of Napo- 
leon, in my recent Poem of * llypo- 
crisy,’ as he passed under my review, 
in his character of AncH Apos- 
TATE trom the cause of Liberty. 

“In atiempting a full length fike- 
ness, it became necessary to embody 
some of the lines alluded to, in this 
present Poem. They wili be recog- 
nised, i hope, without dissatisiac- 
tion by those, who possess my 
former work. It has always struck 


? Aathor of Iypocrisy, a Poem. ace p. 36. 
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me, that the assumption of the 
Imperial Diguity has exposed a 
weak point, in which Napoleon is 
most vulnerable. The Lsteem of 
the French Nation is this weak 


point; here he is most open to 
receive amortal wound. 1 am per- 
suaded he thinks so too. ‘The 


subjugation of the Press, the state 
of jealous espionage under which 
ali Paris is placed, his corps of 
hired declaimers, at the National 
Insitutions, the Coffee-houses, the 
Theatres, and the Pulpits, and 
lastiy, that Iron frontier by which 
he has succeeded in insulating 
France trom all communication 
with free and enlightened Europe, 
—ull these are but so many tacit 
coutessions of this important fact ; 
they are so many acknowledgments 
of his fears, and avowals of his 
weakuess. Now Defeats are the 
stabs inflicted on him, in this most 
vulnerable part. And L will be 
bold to say, that the Spanish Cam- 
paign bas done more to lower him 
in the good opinion of the Lrench 
Nation, than all the battles and 
subsidies of confederated Europe, 
Since the commencement of his 
career. His attack on Spain was 
a gross error in judgment, aud the 
mode in which he attempted to tileh 
the crown of that country for his 
brother Joseph, was so execrable, 
that even the mercenary Journalists 
of Paris have shrank from the task 
of its vindication, ‘They consider 
his character in Spain as detence- 
less, as they now suspect his cause 
to be. 

“ Ona calm review it would seem 
that he has more ditticuities, at this 
present momeit, to contend with, 
than at any period, since his flight 
from Egypt. And we may venture 
to afiirm that the ensuing Autumn 
will teem with events of more 
importance to Europe, than any 


av 


that have occurred since the com- 
mencement of the war. ‘Lhe pro- 
babilities are, that this wily Marau- 
der will negotiate with Russia. His 
pen has often extricated him, where 
his sword has failed. Let Alexan- 
der reflect that a want of firmness 
au! decision laid Prussia at the 
foot of the Conqueror, and surren- 
dered the capital of Austria to the 
Dictatorship of an invader. 

** Lurope Las much to dread from 
that pen, which could bind down 
Frederic in a state of mglorious and 
fatal inactivity, merely to gain time 
to sheath a sword im the vitals of 
Austria, the true and legitimate 
Deteader both of Frederic and of 
Europe; that pen, which immedi- 
ately afterwards, avaiiing itself of 
the weakness of Francis, could by 
a single stroke disarm the Arcliduhe 
Charlies, breathing revenge at the 
head of eighty thousand veterans. 

* There ts one question, which it 
would puzzle Freuchmen to answer, 
and which it is of the highest im- 
portance to Napoleon to prevent 
their proposing to themselves :— 
What are Frenchmen jighiing for? 
This question it is one object of 
the following Poem to solve. ‘The 
battle of Marengo was tie last 
battle iought by Frenchmen, for 


themselves. The dreadiul and san- 
guipary contlicts of Austerlitz, 


Eviau, Friedland, and Jena, were 
fought by France, to place aa 
Imperial Diadem on the head of an 
Alien, a mere Roturier, and Adven- 
turer; and two hundred thousand 
Mrencimmen are now bleeding in 
both extremities of Europe, to con- 
fer Kingdoms on all the Brothers 
of this mushroom Emperor! ! 

“ The address to France, which 
concludes the Poem, may be cousi- 
dered by many, as a shait that can 
never reach its object, a “ Teluin 
imbelle sine ictu,” and in truth it 
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would have been so, was I not 
empowered to say that the Marquis 
De Sy is at this moment occupied, 
in translating this little poetical 
effort into French verse. His talents 
for the task, no one who has seen 
that Nobleman’s elegant and spirit- 
ed translation of Claudian can 
doubt. That the following lines, 
such as they are, will be read in 
Paris, and that every justice will 
be done them in the translation, I 
may venture to atlirm. How far 
I have succeeded in my object of 
lowering Buonaparte in the opinio: 
of the French Nation, is another 
question, quite unfit for me to 
decide, and which I now humbly 
subinit toa 

MORE IMPARTIAL TRIBUNAL.” 








For Mr. C.’s talents as a Poet, we refer 
our readers to the Extracts from his 
* Hypocrisy. 








A Cuart or TEN NUMERALS 
IN Two HunpbReED ToNGUEs, 
witha Descriptive Essay, extract- 
ed from the 7th and 8th Nos. of 
the CiAss. Bisi. and ORIENT. 
JOURNAL, by the Rev. R. Pa- 
Trick,’ Vicar of Sculcoates, 
Hul/. London, Sherwood, 1812. 
pp. 51. Pr. 3s. 


THE author informs us, in the 
vith page of the Preface, that the 
Chart “ is arranged with some little 
attention to the etymology of the 
tongues, and to the derivation of 
numerous dia!cets from one parental 
language,” and that “ it has been 
collected from a thousand authors, 
before Adelung and Eichhorn wrote, 


Tours, the amusing labor of 20 
years.” Subjoied to it isan Appen- 
dix, which contains a Letter trom 
J. Hill, Esq. Author of “ an Essay 


on the Bullion Report.” We shall 
make the following extract from it: 


1. By the help of your Chart, in- 
deed, and by the further lights easily 
drawn from the Bible, and the mission- 
ary reports, and from Le Long, any per- 
son may draw up a list of all the known 
languages of Uie earth, and arrange them 
either according to their geographical 
position, or any other order which he 
may judge the most expedient. Your 
Chart gives tic name, and frequently the 
latitude of each nation. 

2. By the sgme Chart we can trace 
the origin and the afiinity of each tongue; 
and you ricer us to the different writers 
by whom tiey are most accurately de- 
scribed. 

3. In the second Essay you also as- 
certain with correctness the countries or 
disivicts, where each tanguage has been, 
or is at present in use; and where the 
diflerent dialects of a language are of 
suflicient importance to deserve it, you 
state where each dialect prevails. 

4. The Chari, the Essay, and the 
authorities quoted in it, notice particu- 
larly, which of the languages you enu- 
merate has been so fully reduced to sys- 
tem by the compilation of grammars, 
dictionaries, and other works, as to be 
considered perfect; and how far the 
others have proceeded towards per- 
fection by vocabularies. I have not 
rashly hararded these four remarks ; for 
I reecopicd your Chart, and the parts of 
the Essay to which I refer, in parallel 
columms under the above heads of subdi- 
visions. Hence I conclude, from my 
own experience, that the Chart, the 
Fssay, and its authorities, form a valua- 
ble addition to our present stock of lite- 
raturc, both sacred and profane, and 
likewise forma constant guide and direc- 
tory to the efforts of benevolence, and to 
the intercourse of nations, separate 
from each other. A publication of this 
nature, tends both to awaken the atten- 
tion, and to stimulate the exertions of 
our countrymen in all their plans for civi- 
lizing and evangelizing distant nations: 
it will present an extensive and yet un- 
explored field for the exercise of British 
benevolence ; and in an age so enlight- 
eued and inquisitive as the present, it 
nay tend to render the study of lan- 
guages more popular and general among 
us. pp. 49, 50. 











* Author of a variety of Articles in the Classical Journal, 
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ELEMENTS of UNIVERSAL Gro- 
GRAPHY, ANCIENT and Mo- 
DERN; containing a Description 
of the Boundary, Extent, Divi- 
sions, Chief Cities, Sea Ports, 
Bays and Gulfs, Lakes, Rivers, 
Capes, Mountains, Forests, 
Islands, Government, Religions, 
Poputation, Climate, Soil, Pro- 
ductions, Commerce, Historical 
Events, &§c. of the several Coun- 
tries, States, Sc. of the known 
World ; to which are added His- 
torical, Classical, and Mytholo- 
gical Notes. By A. Picovor. 
London, Lackington and Co. 
1812. duod. pp. 312. Pr. 4s. 


THE science of Geography having 
been so often treated of, and some 
very eminent authors having made 
it an object of their peculiar atten- 
tion, it might have been deemed 
presumption to have written an- 
other treatise on the subject, if the 
author had not adopted a different 
plan from any of his predecessors: 
how far the present may be of ser- 
vice, we shall leave our’ reaclers to 
decide, after having perused our 
extracts. It seems to be the opi- 
nion of Mr. Picquot, that an ele- 
mentary book should be devoted to 
instruction rather than entertain- 
ment; but that it has been the con- 
stant aim of most writers to enliven 
their subject by anecdotes and inte- 
resting facts, instead of elucid:.ing 
_ it; to amuse the mind, instead of 
thinking it necessary to be concise 
and perspicuous. Agreeably to these 
sentiments, he gives us to understand 
that 

The plan of the present work is indeed 
necessarily dry, and ill acapted to the 
mere purpose of amusement. As it is 
intended that the whole, or at least the 
greater part should be committed to 
memory, every thing has been sacrificed 
to attain the necessary couciseness and 
perspicuity. Whatever might bave added 
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beauty to the performance, but must at 
the same time have defeated the proposed 
object, has therefore been rigorously 
banished. The whole work will indeed 
be found to contain nothing more than 
an enumeration of Countries, Provinces, 
Cities, &c.; of all that constitutes the 
essence of Geography ; of all that should 
be known, and could not have been so 
easily acquired, had an attempt been 
made to amuse as well as to instruct, 
Had the author adopted a different plan, 
his production must have fallen into the 
class of those that have gone before him; 
and unable to equal them in elegance or 
correetness, it must have remained buried 
in obscurity: or indeed, had not the 
course which he has prreved struck him 
as more directly conducive to the know- 
ledge of Geography than that followed by 
others, the present book would never 
have appeared. It is net, however, his 
intention, nor indeed does he feel autho- 
rised, to detract from the merit of those 
who have already trodden the path which 
he is now entering. ‘Their object, like 
lis, was to instruct ; whether he has been 
more fortunate in his attempt, the fate of 
his production must decide.—pp. i, ii. 

Having thus stated the reasons 
for publishing this little work, he 
hopes that his plan will be found 
simple and comprehensive. 


The object of the author was to intro- 
duce the learner by degrees into a perfect 
knowledge of our globe, to make him 
acquainted with the most prominent fea- 
tures which distinguish one country from 
another; and he trusts that, in his endea- 
vours to avoid too great a multiplicity of 
facts, he has neglected nothing of real 
consequence, 

After the usual definitions, to which 
have beer added some tiat are generally 
omitted, follows a brief sketch of the 
earth, which is succeeded by a general, 
but more comprehensive, description of 
the four parts into which it is usually 
divided. ‘The learner is thus gradually 
and successively introduced to a thorough 
huowledve of the principal Divisions, 
Oceans, xc. belonging to our Globe ;. the 
repetition of which, in the sueceeding 
pages, where each division is treated at 
large, unavoidabiy tends, by refreshing 
his memory, to make a move durable im- 
pression on his mind. ‘fle articles con- 
tained under the head of each country 
are, its Provinces, Ports, Bays and Gulfs, 
Lakes, Rivers, Capes, Mountains, Foe 
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rests, Islands, Government, Religion, 
Population, Climate, Productions, Com- 
merce, Historical Events, &c. compre- 
hending thus all that is useful and inte- 
resting in their respective Geography. 

The ever-changing state of Europe 
since the late French Revolution, and 
the little reliance which can be placed 
upon the continuance of the present 
state of things, have induced the Author 
to adopt the division into countries, such 
as they were, previous to that fatal 
period, preferably to that into states, 
This method has been followed hecause 
it seemed not only more simple and cor. 
rect, but also useful, if not indeed indis- 
pensable, for the intelligence of history: 
care has been however taken to set down 
in the notes some of the changes which 
have recently taken place in the political 
divisions of Europe. It is hoped that 
the description of each country will be 
found to contain every necessary infor- 
mation; and that the care which has 
been taken to mark the boundaries of 
each province, to enumerate the princi- 
pal sea-poits, to delineate the course of 
the most considerable rivers, to record 
the most remarkable historical events, 
and to note the places celebrated in the 
annals of the world, &c. has procured to 
these elements an advantage possessed 
by them alone.—pp. ii, iii. 

To render the present work 
more useful, he has added a com- 
pendium of Ancient Geography, in 
which he gives an account of every 
countrvand important place known to 
the ancients; opposite to the ancient, 
he places the modern, names. This, 
however, being by far the most dith- 
cult and laborious part of the under- 
taking, he does not profess to be 
always correct. In the notes to 
this division of the work, there is a 
particular account of some of the 
most remarkable events, which oc- 
curred in the several places; also 
the time when the greatest philoso- 
phers, warriors, and statesmen flo- 
rished, and some of the principal 
occurrences mentioned in the fabu- 
lous annals of antiquity. These are 
the principal contents of the work, 


which will be found to contain all 
that has been stated above. Mr.P. 
offers the following remarks on the 
method of using his book: 


Placed between two extremes which 
he wished equally to avoid, anxious that 
nothing of importance should be neg- 
lected, and desirous to confine himself, 
as much as possible, to what might be 
easily committed to memory, the Author 
has treated at large, and indeed more so 
than most other elementary works, the 
geography of each country; and has at 
the same time so disposed cach different 
head, that any one of them may be omit- 
ted at pleasure. As it cannot be expect- 
ed that the learner should embrace the 
several subjects at once, and as he must, 
therefore, neeessarily go over them more 
than once before he can make them 
thoroughly his own, it might be advis- 
able to omit the first time several of the 
articles, and reserve them for the second. 
The articles, which might be omitted, 
are: the sub-divisions of several coun- 
tries, such as those of Italy, Ac.; the 
provinces of Russia, Persia, China, Ara- 
bia, &c. the nations inhabiting most of 
the countries of Africa and Anicrica; 
some of the lakes, mountains, &c, belong- 
ing to these parts ; the productions, his- 
torical events; the whole of the notes, 
and the towns, except the capitals, and 
perhaps some others at the discretion of 
the teacher.—pp. vi, vil. 

We have selected the following 
extract to show the manmier, in 
which this writer treats of each 
couutry. 


PORTUGAL, 


Boundary.—Portugal is bounded on the 
North and East by Spain; on the South 
and West by the Atlantic Ocean. 

Extent.—It is about 360 miles long, 
and 150 broad, 

Divisions.—Portugal is divided into 
Six provinces, viz. 

Provinces, Entre Minho e Douro.— 
Towns, Braga, Oporto, &c.--Boun- 
pany, N. by Gallicia; E. by Tras-los- 
Montes; 8. by Beira; and W. by the 
Atlantic. 

P. ‘Tras-los-Montes.—T. Miranda, Bra- 
ganza, &c.—-3.N. by Gallicia and part of 


* Oporto is famous for its wine, kuown here under the name of Port, 
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Leon; E. by Leon; S. by Beira; and W. 
by Entre-Minho e Douro. 

P. Beira.—T. Coimbra, Almeyda, &c. 
—R. N. by Entre-Minho e Douro and 
Tras-los-Montes; E. by Leon, &c.; 5. 
by Estramadura, &c. 

P. Estramadura.—T. Lisbon,’ Setuval, 
Abrantes, Santarem, &c.—B. N. by 
Beira; E. and S. by Alentejo; and W. 
by the Atlantic. 

P. Alentejo.—T. Evora, Elvas, Our- 
ique,? &c.—B. N. by Estramadura, &c. ; 
E. by Sp. Estramadura; 8. by Algarve ; 
and W. by the Atlantic, &e. 

P. Algarve.—T. Tavira, Lagos, &c.— 
B. N. by Alentejo; E. by Andalusia ; S. 
and W. by the Atlantic. 

Sea Ports.—The principal are : Lisbon, 
Oporto, Setuval or St. Ubes, &c. 

Rivers.—‘The three most considerable 
are: The Tagus, which waters Abrantes, 
Santarem, Lisbon, &c. ‘The Mondego, 
which rises in Beira, waters Coimbra, 
&e. and falls into the Atlantic. The 
Douro, which waters Miranda, &c., and 
falls into the Atlantic, below Oporto. 

Capes.—'The most remarkable are: The 
rock of Lisbon, at the mouth of the Tagus. 


Cape Espichel, W. of Setuval. Cape St. 
Vincent,’ 8. W. of Algarve. Cape St. 


Mary, S. E. of ditto, Ac. 

Mountains.—P ovtugal is a mountainous 
country. The principal ridges are those 
of ‘Tra-los-Montes, and the mountains 
of Estreta, which run through Beiva and 
Estramadura. 

Government.—The Portuguese govern- 
ment is an absolute monarchy. 

Religion.—The only religion allowed is 
the Roman Catholic. 

Populajion.—The wumber of inhabi- 
tants is calculated at about two millions, 

Climate.—The Climate is pleasant and 
the air salutary. 

Production.—Portugal produces little 
corn, but it abounds in wines, olives, 
oranges, lemons, &c. 

Trade.—The exports are wines, fruit, 
cork, cotton, drugs, gold, silver, dia- 
monds, &c. &c.: it imports woollens, 
hard ware, dried fish, \c. 

Character.--The Portuguese are not 
handsome, and though brave, they have 
greatly degenerated from the heroism of 


their ancestors; they are mostly super- 
Stitious, revengeful, indolent, &c. 

Historical Events.—i. Its population 
by the Celts, &c.—2. Its conquest by 
the Saracens.—3S. Its deliverance by 
Henry of Lorraine, grandson of Robert, 
King of France, who was created Count 
of Portugal, by Alphonso, King of Cas- 
tile-—4. Alphonso Henriquez proclaimed 
King by his soldiers, after the battle of 
Ourique, July 25, 1139.—5. The great 
discoveries and commercial intercourse 
with the East Indies begun under 
Henry I. in 1415.—6. The unfortunate 
expedition of Sebastian to Africa, in 
which he is slain with the greater part of 
his nobility, in 1572.—7. ‘The extinction 
of the male line, in consequence of which 
itis annexed to Spain by Philip IT. Sep- 
tember 12, 1580.—8. The revolution and 
accession of the House of Braganza, 
December 1, 1664.—9. The Emigration 
of the Royal Family to the Brazils, in 
consequence of the Invasion by the 
French, in 1807.—pp. 124-7. 





EccLEsIASTICAL RESEARCHES; * 
or Philo and Josephus proved to 
be historians and apologists of 
Christ, of his followers, and of the 
Gospel, by Joun Jones. 8vo. 
pp. 564. pr. 12s. London, 
Mawman. 1812. 


WE give the preface entire, be- 
cause it will best explain the author's 
views and intentions. 


PREFACE. 


“ Tuts volume is one of several 
others which are intended, if accept- 
able, to be iaid in succession before 
the public. But each will compre- 
hend a branch of the inquiry com- 
plete in itself, and independent of 
the rest. 

“ Feeling in common with many 


* This fine city was almost destroyed by an earthquake in 1755. 
* The Saracens were totally defeated near this city, by Alphonso Henriquez, 1st 


king of Portagal, July 25, 1139, 


> A Spanish fleet, of a very superior force, was defeated off this Cape, by Sir John 


Jervis, February 14, 1797. 


* For an article on this subject by the same author see Classical Journal, No. VII, 


p- 35. 
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others the weigat of certain objec- 
tions, which the sceptics have made 
against the Christian religion, I 
determined at an early period to 
examine the records of antiquity 
respecting it; and to abide in the 
result of my own investigation, with- 
out depeading on the authority of 
more modern writers. Christianity, 
I reflected, ,refesses to be the in- 
spiration of that great Being, who 
made and governs all things, and in- 
volves the happiness of all mankind 
for time and eternity, Its claims, 
therefore, are of the highest mo- 
ment, and such as to prompt every 
ingenuous mind to inquire, with all 
possible eccuracy, into its nature, 
its object, and its evidence. With 
this view [ determined to lay aside 
all modern writers, however useful 
and learned, and study those among 
the ancients who treat of Christi- 
anity, or of the afiairs of the Jews 
and Gentiles, at its first promulga- 

on, and afterwards, By this de- 
termination I was the more likely to 
guard against the prejudices of edu- 
cation, which have such wonderful 
effects in warping the views of men; 
to ascertain the principles of the 
gospel undistorted by any fallacious 
medium; to discover in their genuine 
colors the means used to establish 
it in the world, and the effects which 
it produced on those who received, 
and those who rejected it. eflee- 
tion soon taught me that an acquain- 
tance with the learned languages, 
though necessary, was not the only 
qualificetion to gain these ends; 
that the successful candidate after 
truth imust possess other less showy, 
indeed, but not less solid requisites, 
namely, patience, humility, a desire to 
pursue truth wherever it might lead 
him, and, above all, a knowledge of 
the laws which govern the human 
mind. Indeed the doctrine of the 
association of ideas, as taught in 


the school of Locke, Hartley, and 
Priestley, though the use of it in 
this respect has yet been but little 
perceived, seems to me the only clue 
which can guide us with certainty 
and precision through the labyrinth 
of ancient records. By its assist- 
ance we are enabled to trace the 
influence of opinions and institutions 
on the minds of men, and to ascer- 
tain the connection which necessa- 
rily subsists between the situation 
in wiuch they were placed, and the 
language or modes of speech which 
they respectively use. Thus we 
acquiesce in their language and 
couduct, because in similar cireum- 
stances we perceive that we our- 
selves would have spoken and acted 
in the same manner, or that it was 
natural for all men to do so under 
the influence of the same previous 
causes. To the ligh), which this great 
law of animated nature reflected on 
the pages of Philo and Josephus, I 
am chiefly indebted for the facts 
contained in the following volume. 
«The study of these noble authors, 
with others who succeeded them, 
convinced me that the providence 
of God had furnished a great mass 
of evidence in favor of Christianity, 
hitherto unknown to modern inqui- 
rers; and that the developement of 
these facts cannot faii, in due time, 
to fasten the conviction of its 
divine origin on the understandings 
and hearts of all mankind. A part 
of this evidence I presume already 
to have developed, and I new offer 
it to the public; though this, 1 am 
aware, may sound like an arrogant 
pretension in a man who lays no 
claim to superior learning and dis- 
cernment, and whose only merit is 
patient investigation. Of the facts 
here detailed I have long been in 
possession, and I have viewed them 
on every side, and in all their bear- 
ings. ‘Their novelty aud importance 
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will not be questioned, and unless 
by some unnatural obliquity my 
judgment is liable to error, no seri- 
ous doubt will be entertained of 
their truth. 

«There are three points of view in 
which this volume will, it is hoped, 
claim the attention of my readers. 
First, they will not fail to notice 
the charming character drawn by 
Philo, of the first Jewish believers. 
In these Christians he will recognise 
the genuine effects of the gospel, 
while yet operating in its original 
purity. ‘Their wisdom and unri- 
valled virtue must raise them not 
only above the suspicion, but, mo- 
rally speaking, above the possibility 
of being themselves deceived, or of 
having voluntarily concurred to 
deceive others, in regard to the 
system under the influence of which 
they acted. 

“Secondly, my readers will regard, 
with agreeable surprise, the amazing 
progress which the gospel made in 
the world, soon after its first pro- 
mulgation. They will perceive, 
from the most. unquestionable au- 
thority, that not only its prevalence, 
but the difficulties which it had to 
encounter, far exceeded the belief 
and even the conception of men in 
modern days. In a few years after 
the resurrection of Jesus, the word 
of God, like the light of the sun, 
pervaded the whole habitable globe: 
and Josephus before the close of 
his life could say, that no place 
among the Greeks or Barbarians 
existed, in which it was not known 
and embraced. The men engaged 
in propagating it were not only re- 
proached and hated, but were de- 
stroyed in heaps, as the enemies of 
mankind and of the gods. Never- 
theless their cause mightily pre- 
vailed. By the preaching of St. 
Paul and others in Damascus, all 
the women in that town, with few 


only excepted, hecame obedient to 
the faith ; and not only the preach- 
ers of it, but all the nation to which 
they belonged, in that city perished, 
to the amount of eighteen thousand. 
Ten hundred thousand Jews, a great 
proportion of whom were Christians, 
suffered persecution in the provin- 
ces of Egypt, during the reign of 
Caligula; and fifty thousand fell at 
Alexandria in the same day, at the 
time in which Gibbon asserts that 
the destruction of the Christians by 
Nero was confined to the walls of 
Rome. Nor did the new religion 
gain converts only among the lower 
or middle classes of society, but 
prevailed among all descriptions of 
men. It forced its way into the 
schools of philosophy, into the seats 
of power, and into the palaces of 
princes, and made splendid captives 
among those whom it found most 
hostile by their rank and education. 
In this honorable number were 
Epaphroditus, the master of Epic- 
tetus, Clement, the cousin of Domi- 
tian, the royal family of the Adia- 
benes, and Philo and Josephus. 
“Thirdly, owing to obvious causes, 
a wide difference necessarily subsists 
between the modern and the ancient 
sceptics. Many of the former, 
though they reject Christianity, may 
yet be honest aud upright men. 
But they, who opposed it on its 
first propagation, and in the ages 
immediately succeeding, forfeited 
every claim to integrity and honor. 
For the salutary influence, which 
the new faith exerted in reforming 
and enlightening mankind, was so 
obvious, and the miracles, on which 
it rested, were so unquestionable, 
that its divine origin could not be 
resisted without the consciousness 
of guilt. The cause of Christianity, 
on its first appearance, was obviously 
the cause of truth and virtue; and 


no one could set his face against it, 
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without denving what on one hand 
he knew to be true, and asserting 
what on the other he knew to be 
false. ‘They who could be free to 
act this part, in a question of such 
importance as the credibility of the 
Christian religion, must have been 
in a high degree depraved and un- 
principled ; and to this imputation 
will be found liable even those men, 
whom Gibbon represents as adorn- 
ing the age in which they lived, and 
exalting our notions of human na- 
ture. On the account which this 
eclebrated historian has given of 
the rise and progress of Christianity, 
I have had frequent occasions to 
auimadvert with great severity. In- 
deed, his narrative appears to me, 
not a faithful, impartial history, but 
a disgusting tissue of misrepresenta- 
tions and falsehoods, disguised 
under studied embellishments of 
language, and dictated by pride, 
ignorance, and malice. His asser- 
tions, while aiming to degrade Christ 
and his followers, are diametrically 
opposite to the truth. Philo and 
Josephus furnish happy materials 
to refute and expose him; and they 
will appear to rise from the grave, 
as if to avenge the insults offered to 
the sacred cause of truth and virtue, 
by this insidious and haughty 
sceptic. 

«It isnot unusual with writers, in 
the prefaces to their respective 
works, to apologise for defects, aud 
to deprecate the severity of criti- 
cism. But, in the present case, as 
far as the arrangement of the sub- 
ject, and the language in which the 
author expresses himself, are con- 
cerned, any labored apolegy, it is 
hoped, will be thought unnecessary. 
Not that ke has the vanity to ima- 
gine that his style is faultless: he 
flutters himself, however, that it is 
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marked in general with the clear- 
ness and precision which are the 
only qualities of good composition 
admissible by the grave and taste- 
less subjects of theological! criticism. 

With regard to other more mate- 
rial faults, the author trusts, that 
he may justly urge in extenuation 
of them the words of the learned 
Spencer: “ As to my manner of 
treating the subject, my industry 
will, 1 think, secure me from the 
censure of any man. The names 
of those learned persons from whom 
I happen to differ, as well as the 
errors and reproofs of others, I 
have, for the most part, passed ovex 
in silence, and that not with any 
sullen acrimony. Besides which, I 
have refrained altogether from that 
illiberal fury with which learned 
men often lacerate each other. I 
am not conscious of having, on any 
occasion, forced Scripture to yield 
an unwilling support to my opinion; 
nor upon obscure topics have I in- 
dulged an unbridled liberty of con- 
jecture, but used a freedom tem- 
pered with mature deliberation.”— 

“Since then I have endeavoured to 
conduct the argument in that equi- 
table manner, which may obtain the 
general approbation, I cherish a 
hope of finding my reader not less 
equitable to myself, and ever mind- 
ful of human frailty, if at any time 
he discover me stumbling in the 
prosecution of my subject. ‘This 
hope I the more willingly entertain, 
inasmuch as the path which I now 
tread is slippery, intricate, and 
marked by very few vestiges; so 
that occasionally to err in such a 
road, is not only human but unavoid- 
able.” * 


Tue foundation, on which the 
present volume chiefly stands, is, 


" Preface to Libri Tres De Legibus Hebrxorum, 
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that the religion of Christ is not a 
new religion, but that of Moses and 
the prophets improved and perfect- 
ed. On this principle, Philo and 
Josephus, who are hitherto under- 
stood to have been Jews in the 
modern sense of the word, are 
represented as historians and defen- 
ders of the first Jewish believers, 
under the name of Jews, and of 
Christianity under those titles which 
designated Judaism. We will select 
the first proof which the author has 
adduced of this theory. The writer 
of the Acts (xi. 16.) has noticed the 
reception of the Gospel by the Gre- 
cians at Antioch; and the same 
fact is thus briefly recorded by Jose- 
phus, B. J. lib. 7. c. 3. §. 3. “ The 
Jews at Antioch were continually 
bringing over a great multitade of 
Greeks to their worship, and making 
them a part of themselves.” On this 
passage Mr. Jones thus comments : 
The spirit of proselytism, which pre- 
vailed among the Pharisees till the days 
of our Saviour, ceased with the promul- 
gation of his religion, on the part of 
those depraved and incorrigible Jews, 
who opposed it. The reason is, that 
Christianity was the vital part of Judaism, 
and therefore Judaisin itseif in the strict- 
est sense ; whereas those who opposed it, 
retained only the exterior, the slicll of 
Judaism, which was both useless and dis- 
gusttal, when separated from the spirit 
which animated it. Now, what had the 
supporters of Judaism to offer, or what 
had they to allure the Gentiles, when 
once separated from the Gospel? A tem- 
poral king, whose object on one hand 
should be to emancipate the Jews, and 
on the other to destroy, or to subjugate 
the Gentile nations; and moreover a 
mere system of external rites, which the 
pagans had ever been in the habit of 
regarding with derision and contempt. 
Would auy sober-minded heathens, mea 
or women, become converts to a system 
so uninviting in itself, and so repugnant 
to their feelings? The Judaizing zealots, 
in the days of the apostles and afterwards, 
knew this, aud they gave up the hopes of 
making converts.” When therefore we 
read in Philo and Josephus of pagan 
converts mude to Judaism, we are always 


to understand them as meaning that 
refined and spiritual Judaism which was 
taught by Christ and his Apostles. Ju- 
daism in this sense had nothing to repel, 
and every thing to invite the notice and 
reception of the pagan world. It offered 
a benign Saviour, who came not to de- 
stroy, but to save all mankind; it abo- 
lished those repugnant rites which had 
hitherto separated the Jews from the 
rest of the nations; it proclaimed peace 
on earth and good-will in heaven ; the 
pardon of sin, and the hope of eternal 
happiness to all without distinction, on 
the simple terms of repentance and re- 
formation.—pp. 230-2, 


The author considers the follow- 
ing passage as decisive, that Jose- 
phus by the law of God meant the 
Gospel, which emanated from Ju- 
dea, and which was thence received 
by all nations. 

Multitudes are inflamed for some time 
past with eager zeal for our worship ; nor 
is there a city among the Greeks, nor a 
nation among the barbarians, to whom 
our institutions have not been extended ; 
and who do not endeavour to imitate the 
cordiality and harmony, the distribution 
of their property, the industry ia their 
callings, the patience under tortures in 
support of our laws, which are evinced 
among us, And what is most worthy of 
admiration in this respect is, that this 
zeal for our law is awakened, not by any 
allurement from pleasure or profit, but by 
the internal excellence of the law itself, 
And as God pervades the whole world, 
so his law has at length pervaded all man- 
kind. And if we ourselves were not 
sensible of the superior excellence of 
our laws, we should fall below that multi- 
tude of converts, who glory in them.— 
pp- 555-6. 

We subjoin the following reflec- 
tions at the close of the volume, be- 
cause they contain a summary view 
of the facts discussed in the course 
of the work, and at the same time 
present a fair specimen of the wri- 
ter's style. 

First, the providence of God has pre« 
served the means of filling up, to a consi 
derable extent, the chasm which has oc- 
casioned so much regret, doubt, and- 
uncertainty in ecclesiastical history, from 
the apostolic age to the days of Justia 
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Martyr. The writings of Philo and 
Josephus comprehend, one after another, 
the leading events which befel the Jews, 
from the advent of Christ to the elose of 
the first century ; and these, in an eminent 


degree, illustrate and confirm the truth of 


the evangetical records. ‘These authors 
were men of distinguished probity and 
talents; they were not only spectators of, 
but agents in, the great transactions which 
they record; and as they could not 
themselves be mistaken, they were 
raised by their integrity and honor 
above the wish of deceiving others. 
Secondly, the gospel, when first pub- 
lished to the world, was far more rapidly 
and extensively diffused—the grounds on 
which it rested, namely, the miracles and 
resurrection of its founder, operated far 
more powerfully ou the minds of men, 
whether Jews or heathens :—the conse- 
quences of a political and a moral nature 
which it occasioned, in Judea and in 
other countries, were vastly more sta- 
pendous and lasting, than the generality 
of modern inquirers have hitherto ima- 
gined. This observation was particu- 
larly true in regard to the Jews. How- 
ever small might have been the number 
of those who believed in Jesus at the 
period of his crucifixion, that number 


continually increased, as the genius of 


his religion,"and the evidences of his 
divine mission gradually developed them- 
selves, till, about the destruction of the 
Jewish state, the nation was divided 
into two parties, the more virtuous and 
enlightened, who enlisted under the ban- 
ners of Christ; and the incorrigibly 
wicked, who evaded the justice of his 
claims, by plunging in atheism and idola- 
try. The sigus exhibited by our Lord, 
and the consequent diffusion of Christi- 
anity, awakened expectation and pro- 
duced disputes and convulsions, which 
could proceed from no other causes ; and 
the certainty of these convulsions, re- 
corded by Philo and Josephus, as having 
occurred not only in Jerusalem, but in 


Alexandria, Rome, and all the cities of 


the empire, absolutely prove the reality 
of those causes. If we judge of the efli- 
cacy and propagation of the gospel from 
the facts recorded by these writers, it is 
impossible not to infer, but that its 
teachers were actually invested with the 
miraculous powers ascribed to them in 
the New Testament. Theusands and 
tens of thousands, supposed to this day 
to have been strictly Jews, embraced it 
solely by virtue of those powers ; and, 
being determined to support and to pro- 


mote it, suffered death in attestation of 
its truth. 

Thirdly, as Philo and Josephus defend 
the Christians under the name of Jews ; 
so we may conclude, that Apion, Heli- 
con, and others, who opposed and de- 
famed the Jews, were opponents and 
defamers of the Christians and their 
cause. The works of those adversaries, 
who were contemporary with Philo and 
Josephus, and- whose malice and misre- 
presentations contributed to call forth 
their writings, have unfortunately been 
lost; but we clearly see, in the language 
and quotations of their illustrious antago- 
nists, the nature of those arts, to which 
they had recourse, in order to defeat the 
gospel. Modern sceptics, in arguing 
against Christianity, derive their argu- 
ments from its abuses, or from the un- 
worthy inconsistent character of its pro- 
fessors, or from some errors and obscuri- 
ties in its records, or finally from the 
incredible nature of miracles, the chief 
pillars on which it rests. Gibbon insinu- 
ates, that the miracles performed by 
Christ and his aposties were not real, 
because in the succeeding ages impostors 
arose, bearing the Christian name, who 
affected to imitate them. Hume main- 
tains, that miracles are incredible, be- 
cause contrary to experience; and 
Paine, adding vulgarity to sophistry, 
pleads that men were more likely to tell 
lies, than the laws of nature to change, 
The sole grounds of modern sceptics, 
therefore, are ignorance, misrepresenta- 
tion, the presumption cf measuring the 
operations of God by their own experi- 
ence, rather than believe the actual ex- 
perience of former ages. Are these the 
grounds, on which the enemies of the 
gospel proceeded on its first promulga- 
tion? The question well deserves the 

ttention of mankind, and the reply to it 
afiords abundant cause for joy and 
triumph. 

The wonderful works done by our 
Lord and his apostles were so notorious, 
unequivocal, and incontrovertible ; they 
were followed by consequences so palpa- 
ble and permanent, not only on indivi- 
duals, but on the world at large, that their 
enemies in no ivstance called them in 
question. They therefore conceded the 
truth of the Christian miracles, and en- 
deavoured to invalidate or explain them 
away, by referring them to the arts of 
magic, by vilifying their Almighty anthor 
as an evil being, by ascribing similar 
wonders to the votaries of other gods, 
aud finally, by ridiculing and defaming 


ea, 
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the Jews in general, aud the Christian 
Jews in particular, thus impuiing the 
foulest immoralities to the fairest pat- 
terns of virtue ; and stigmatising as dis- 
turbers of society and vature of man- 
kind, the benefactors of the world. The 
friends of the gospel in modern days can- 
not have a wish more gratifying, than to 
see it attacked on these grounds, and 
these grounds alone; and we may be 
assured, from the zeal and abilities of 
those who conducted the attack, that 
they could not erect their batteries 
against it on stations more advantageous 
to themselves. The rising church of 
Christ had nothing to support it but the 
wisdom and works of its founder; and 
all the violent passions of men, as so 
many convulsive elements, conspired te 
shake it to pieces. Ifany impression could 
have been made upon it, Apion and his 
coadjutors would not have failed to pro- 
duce it, in circumstances so favorable. 
They had wit, learning, eloquence, repu- 
tation, and all the powers of the worid 
on their side; they had every opportu- 
nity touscertain the real truth, and every 
advantage for bringing to light any false- 
hood or imposture in the cause which 
they undertook to combat. Yet, if we 
look to the dispute between them and 
Philo and Josephus, we can venture to 
pronounce that the victory is signally on 
their side ; we see them characterised by 
sobriety of mind, by a zeal for truth, by 
the reasonableness and importauce of the 
system which they defended, as well as 
by very superior learning and talents, 
Indeed, so fur are they raised in these 
respects above their antagonists, as is 
the pole above the centre of the earth. 
Upon these, in their attempts to bind 
mankind anew in the fetters, which had 
long held them in vice, ignorance, and 
superstition, we look down as weltering 
in an abyss of folly and depravity ; while 
Phiio and Josephus mvite our views up- 
wards, arrayed in the purest, serenest 
light. ‘Phey stand oman eminence with 
the gospel in their hands, under the 
name of the Mosaic law, above the 
clouds of corruption and obscurity, which 
have since gathered around it, and tar- 
nished its vative lustre. ‘They defend it, 
and hold it forth to the world as a system 
ef divine philosophy, worthy of God to 
impart, and necessary fur man to receive ; 
as simple, rational, without mystery or 
error, and beneficial in its effects on the 
hearts and understandings of mankind, as 
the dews which fertilise, or the breeze 
that tans the synmer,” 
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TRAVELS in the INTERIOR 
of BRAZIL, particularly in the 
Gold and Diamond Districts of 
that Country, by Authority of 
the Prince Regent of Portugal, 
&c. By Joun Mawe, Author 
of “ The Mineralogy of Derby- 
shire.” 4to. pp. 304. London, 
1812. Longman. Pr. il. 118. Od, 


Mr. MAwWeE introduces himself 
by a brief abstract of his personal 
adventures: 


In the year 1804, I was induced to 
undertake a voyage of commercial expe- 
riment, on a limited scale, to the Rio de 
la Plata, On my arrival at Monte Video, 
the ship and cargo were seized; I was 
thrown into prison, and afterwards sent 
into the interior, where I was detained 
until the taking of that place by the 
British treops under Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty. I afterwards obtained leave to 
accompany the army under General 
Whitelocke, which was sent agaiust 
Buenos Ayres, and I rendered such ser- 
vices to the expedition as my two years’ 
residence in the country enabled me to 
perform. At the termination of that 
expedition, I went to Rio de Janeiro. A 
letter of introduction to the Viceroy of 
Brazil, which was given me by the Por- 
tugucse ambassador at London, gained 
mie the notice and protection of his bro» 
ther, the Condé de Linhares, who had 
then just arrived with the rest of the 
Court, and who recommended me to the 
Prince Regent, as a person devoted to 
mineralogical pursuits, and desirous of 
exploring the ample field for investiga- 
tion, which his rich and extensive territo- 
ries presented. His Royal Highness was 
graciousiy pleased to further my views, 
not only by granting me letters to the 
public functionaries of the various places 
I wished to visit, but by ordering an 
escort of soldiers, and every other neces- 
sary provision for performing the jour- 
ney. I had the more reason to be grate- 
ful for this muniticent patrouage, because 
I knew thata decree existed prohibiting 
all foreigners from travelling in the inte- 
rior of Brazil, and that no other English- 
man had ever began such an undertaking 
with those indispensible requisites to its 
success, the permission and sanction of 
the Governmenut.—pp. 1, ¢. 
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At Cadiz, our author wasattacked 
by the plague; and the following «e- 
scription may probably be useful to 
persons who are liable, from their 
commercial pursuits, to contract that 
fatal disorder : 


The first symptoms I felt were extreme 
lassitude, heaviness, and tremor, accom- 
anied .with a considerable degree of 
ever, which [ first observed while on 
my way to dine with afriend. [ returned 
to my lodgings and took a grain of calo- 
mel, as had been my daily custom for 
some time. This precaution had been 
suggested to me by a skilful chemist in 
London, who furiished me with a qnan- 
tity of that medicine, to be regularly 
taken whenever L was exposed to conta- 
gion of any kind. Believing, however, 
that my complaint was only a bad cold, 
I took some tea and retired to bed, but 
passed a restless night. . In the morning 
while at breakfast, among the Spanish 
family with whom F lodged, my appear- 
ance and aversion to food excited the 
apprchensious of the lady of the house, 
a humane and (to use an expressive 
family phrase) a motherly woman, who 
assured me that I had the plague. Un- 
willing to believe her, though continu- 
ally growing worse, I increased my dose 
of calomel and took tea very copiously. 
In the afternoon of the day following I 
wrote to the worthy Mr. Duff, the con- 
sul-general, requesting him to send Dr. 
Fite, an English physician, who, on 
visiting me, confirmed what my hostess 
had said; adding however that the symp- 
toms were favorable. He prescribed no 
medicines, but ordered me to take tama- 
rinds and hot mint tea at intervals in 
large quantities. After a third restless 
night, [ found my pulse was above 130, 
and the fourth day brought the crisis of 
my disorder. At night I was suddenly 
seized with extreme sickness, which 
lasted the longer, by reason of the great 


quantities of liquid I had taken; a pro- 
fuse perspiration ensued, and did not 
abate until I was reduced from a robust 
habit of body to a state of extrenie meq- 
greness and debility. I now recovered 
rapidly, and in six days was enabled to 
visit my friends. Dr. Fife assured me 
that the favorable turn of my iliness was 
owing to the calomel I had previously 
taken, and added, that if I had doubled 
the dose on the first appearance of the 
symptoms, there would, probably, have 
been no occasion for his attendance.— 
pp- 5, 4. 

The fourth chapter presents some 
observations on the causes of the 
failure of the expedition against 
Buenos Ayres, which of course rest 
on the authority of the writer. After 
we had been a few days in posses- 
sion of the suburbs, Mr. Mawe re- 
marks, 

It was afterwards determined to enter 
the town ; the misfortunes attending that 
rash attempt are too notorious to need 
repetition here. A capitulation was 
signed by our chiefs, and an armistice took 
piace during the fulfilment of the terms, 
In fact, the situation of our army was so 
critical, that they were obliged to accede 
to the conditions dictated by the enemy, 
or perhaps eventually to become prisoners 
at discretion. ‘The restoration of Monte 
Video was the stipulation most to be 
regretted, for every principle of good 
policy required us to keep that town to 
the last extremity: nay, some of the best- 
informed among the Spaniards were of 
opinion, that our army should have been 
contented with the possession of the 
north side of the Plata, without ventur- 
ing any farther, because we should thus 
have commanded the trade of the inte- 
rior, and Buenos Ayres would in the end 
have found it necessary to come to terms 
of accommodation highly to our advan- 
tage.'—p. 37. 


It is with great regret that I mention the ill requital which the Peons met with 


from our army. 


They had been promised great rewards for their activity in driving 


cattle and securing provisions during the march, and for their great services as mes* 
sengers. After the capitulation was signed, as they were accompanying a waggon 
fall of our wounded from the corrals of Miserere to the Retiro, a place assigned for 
our re-embarkation, they were met and recognised, in their disguise, by a party of 
Spaniards, who, suffering the waggon to pass, carried these unfortunate men to prison, 
Hearing of this I made repeated applications to the Commissary-general to induce 
him to procure their liberation ; he assured me that he had represented the matter 
to the Commander-in-chief, who had promised to attend to it. The men, however, 
never were liberated ; some were executed, and others condemned to hard labor. 


« 
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The various races, which com- 
pose the population of the Spanish 
dominions in South America, will 
appear from the ensuing statement: * 


1. Legitimate Spamards or Europeans. 
In Buenos Ayres there are about three 
thousand; in the interior the number is 
very trifling, except in Potosi, which, 
being a mining country, contains many. 

2. Creoles; legitimate descendants from 
Spaniards or Europeans. 

3. Mestizos, the offspring of Enro- 
pean and Indian parents. 

4. Indians, almost all of whom have 
some mixtare of Spanish blood. 

5. Brown mixtures of Africans and 
Europeans. 

6. Mulattos of various degrees. 

All these races intermix without re- 
straint, so that it is diffieult to define 
the minor gradations or to assign limits 
to the ever-multiplying varieties. Few 
families are entirely exempt from cha- 
racteristics of Indian origin, physical as 
well as moral. It is well known that in 
the Spanish colonics little regard is now 
paid to purity of blood; the various re- 
gulations for preserving the races distinct 
have gradually become obsolete. ‘This 
may be regarded as a momentary evil ; 
but may it not be conducive in the long- 
run to the good of society, by concen- 
trating the interests of the various clas- 
ses, which in remaining separate might one 
day endanger the stability of the govern- 
ment, as has been the case in the French 
colony of St. Domingo?—pp. 59,40. 


In the Appendix, which contains a 
variety of political and biographical 
details relative to the revolution of 
the provinces of Rio de la Plata, we 
were almost tempted to add the 
View of the State of Society among 
the Middling Classes. 

The contents of this volume, how- 
ever, are of a nature so miscellaneous, 
as not to admit of a regular abridg- 


ment. The merchant will perhaps 
find some useful information in the 
20th chapter, on the trade from 
England to Brazil. We should be 
happy to give the substance of it, 
unless our extracts had already 
been so copious as to preclude any 
addition to the length of this article. 
We subjoin the contents : 


CONTENTS. 


Voyage to Cadiz, and thence to the 
Rio de la Plata—Misfortunes at Monte 
Video—Character of the Inhabitants—-- 
Trade—Geologicat Remarks — Journey 
to Barriga Negra—Geology of the Coun- 
try—Limestone, and mode of burning it 
—Horned Cattle—Peons—Horses—De- 
fective State of Agriculture—Mamners of 
the Inhabitants—Dress—Wild Animals 
—Monte-Video taken by the British— 
My return thither—Expedition against 
Buenos Ayres—Causes of its Failure— 
Account of the Popniation of the Coun- 
try, and of the various Classes which 
compose it— Voyage to St. Catherine's — 
Description of that Island, and of the 
Coast in its Vicinity— Arrival at Santos, 
and Journey thence to St. Paul’s—De- 
scription of St. ye ae of farm- 
ing prevalent in its neighbourhood-—Ex- 
cursion to the Gold-Mines of Jaragua— 
Mode of working them—Return to San- 
tos—Coasting Voyage from Santos to 
Zapitiva, and Journey thence to Rio de 
Janeiro—Description of Rio de Janeiro 
—Trade—State of Socicty—Visit to the 
Prince Regent's Farm at Santa Cruz— 
Journey to Canta Gallo—Description 6f 
Canta Gallo—Of the Gold-washing of 
Santa Rita—Account of the supposed 
Silver-Mine — Permission obtained to 
visit the Diamond Mines—Account ot a 

retended Diamond presented to the 
rince Regent—Journey to Villa Rica 
— Origin and present state of Villa Rica 
—Account of the Mint—Visit to the City 
of Marizna—Excursion to the Fazendas 


Thus not only were they disappointed of their reward, but abandoned in their hour 
of need by the men on whose good faith they had relied, and whose cause they had 
zealously served. The Commander-in-chief might have obtained their discharge by 
making a spirited remonstrance, but he omitted to do so, and was very generally 
accused for this unfeeling neglect; the Spaniards themselves spoke with indignation 
of our inhumanity in leaving these poor men to be punished as traitors.—pp, 37, 38. 


* On this subject we may refer our readers to an interesting volume of Geographicat, 
Commercial, and Political Essays, recently published. See this Review, No, 1, 
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of Barro and Castro, belonging to His 
Excellency the Condé de Linhares— 
Journey from Villa Rica to Tejuco, the 
Capital of the Diamond District—Visit 
to the Diamond Works on the River 
Jigitonhonha— General Description of 
the Works—Mode of Washing —Return 
to Tejuco—Visit to the Treasury—Ex- 
cursion to Rio Pardo—Miscellaneons 
Remarks — Some Account of the Dis- 
tricts of Minas Novas and Pavracati—- 
Of the laree Diamond found in the River 
Abaité—Observations on Tejuco and 
Cerro do Frio—General View of Minas 
Geraes—Brief Notices on the Capita- 
nias of Bahia, Pernambuco, Seara, Ma- 
ranham, Para, and Goyaz—Geosraphical 
Descviption of the Capitania of Matto 
Grosso—Account of the Capitania of Rio 
Grande—General Observations on the 
Trade from England to Brazil—Appen- 
dix. 

Also a list of the plates given in 
the volume: 

View of Negroes washing for Dia- 
monds at Mandanga on the River Jigi- 
tonhenha in Cerro do Frio—View of the 
Gold-washing at Jaragua near St. Pau!'s 
—Map of the Author's Route—View of 
the Topaz Mine at Capon—View of the 
Manner in which the Bed of the River 
Jigitonhonna is laid dry by an Aqueduct 
in order to search for Diamonds—™Ma- 
¢ghinery—Crystals of Diamond, Topaz, 
and ‘Tourmaline —Minerals collected by 
the Author during his Tour—Shells. 











JIYPOCRISY, A= Satretcau 
Porm, in three books, by the 
Rev. C. Co.ron,' Fellow of 
King’s Coll. Cambridge. Hith 
copious Notes and Anecdotes, po- 
litical, historical, and illustra- 
tive, after the manner of the Pur- 
suirsof LIrERATURE., pp. 296. 
Bool: 1st. Button, London. 1812. 
Pr. 12s. 


IN strict conformity to the plan 
proposed in our Prospectus, of put- 
ting our readers in full possession 
of each author's powers and style, 


with the subject of his labors, we 
now proceed to introduce the author 
of ©“ Hypocrisy” to that impartial 
tribunal, from whose decisions 
there is no appeal. Whatever our 
private opinions may be of the 
merits of this writer, we are de- 
termined studiously to suppress 
them. We shall confine ourselves 
to such quotations from the Poe- 
try, aml from the Notes, as we 
presume will give our readers the 
clearest conception of the design 
and execution of this present 
volume. We shail institute no 
odious comparisons between the 
Poetry of this Satire, and that of 
the Pursuits of Literature. The 
public will decide where the superi- 
ority lies. One observation, how- 
ever, we may be permitted to 
make—There are few writers who 
will gain more by that mode of 
criticism which we may term the 
analytical, and which abounds in 
quotations, than the author before 
us, 

We understand that this work 
will consist, whev completed, of fwe 
volumes, and of three books. The 
first book is that new under review, 
and occupies the whole of the first 
volume. ‘The second volume will 
contain the other two books, which 
will conclude the Satire. We now 
proceed to quote the four first lines 
of the Poem, and the note * at the 
bottom of the page which is at- 
tached to them. 


TWO things there are confound the 
Poet's lays, 

The Scholar's censure, and the biock- 
head's praise : 

That glowing page with double lustre 
shines, 

When Pope approves, and Dennis damns 
the lines. 


* Author of two pamphlets on the subject of the Sumpford Ghost ; a poem on the 
Genius of Nelson ; and a poem called Napoleon, or an Address to France, just published. 
2 The Exordium of a Poem should be like the vestibule of an house ; not so mag- 
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If this note be constantly kept in 
view, it will reconcile many pass- 
ages which at first sight appear to 
be deviations from the subject. In 
the appendix to this volume, the 
author expresses a wish to have 
added some observations on the 
title he has chosen to the first note; 
but, as it was too late, he inserted 
them in the appendix. What the 
author regrets he couid ‘not do for 
himself, we shall be happy to do for 
him.* 

On the difficulty of saying any 
thing new, a difficulty which this 
writer overcomes in every page, we 
have the following lines : 


When Witlings write ’gainst reason, 
taste, and rhyme, 
When Patriots sell set speeches against 


time, 

Speeches that hireling pens in garret 
wrote, 

Speeches that Cobbett begged in vain to 


quote ; 

When crackbrained Authors load the 
groaning press, 

Talk much, write more, read little, and 
think less ; 

All questions treat with turbid fluency, 

Look into all things, into nothing see ; 

Exhaust no subject, but each theme o’er- 
whelm 

Insluggish deluge of Beeotian Phlegm; 


Who in this rhyming, scribbling, spout- 
ing age, 

Dare hope to grace with novelty their page? 

The task is hard,—and yet that Pen ‘tis 
true, 

That in these days writes sense, writes 

something new.—pp. 55, 56. 

We now proceed to quote three 
passages by which our readers will 
be enabled to appreciate one great 
beauty of Mr. Colton’s work, the 
variety of his style. 

As specimens of the satirical, 
encomiastic, and sublime, we shall 
adduce the characters of Munda- 
nus, of Luther, and of Milton, 


MUNDANUS. 

Yet, when we think of what vile things 
are made 

The great and little Vulgar, strictly 
weighe 

Say dull Mundanus, shall I woo the nine, 

To please such clayeold, cautious hearts 
—as thine ; 

Mundanus,—drilled to cringe and kiss 
the Rod,— 

Who, hae he praises, waits his Patron’s 


From fear of wrong, who never dares be 


right, 

From selfish dread of censure, useless 
quite ; 

Whose feet ne’er ventured on untrodden 
ground, 

In trammels stiff of rules and customs 
bound; 


nificent as to cause the other apartments to appear to a disadvantage ; not so mean 
as to extinguish all curiosity to inspect the rest of the mansion. 

In this first Book, which I could wish to be considered as introductory, some 
readers will accuse me of wandering from my subject, like Montaigne in his bootless 
chapter on boots ; and this accusation would be well grounded, it Hypocrisy were 
confined to the Church. But alas, this vice boasts a more extensive dominion. In 
politics she hath her knaves, and demagogues; in literature her pedants, and 
sciolists ; in medicine her quacks, and charlatans. The best definition I recollect 
of an Hypocrite is this “* Quod non est simulat, dissimulatque quod est.” And 
the Greeks seem to have had the same Idea, when they designated the hypocrite 
and the actor by one general term. If then ali who act a part are Hypocrites, if 
all are such, who hide what they are, or affect to be what they are not: then I 
suspect it will be more difficult to show where Hypocrisy does not exist than where 
it does.—pp. 1, 2. . 

* Candid Judges will not pronounce the Title to have been ill chosen, until they 
have seen the whole of the Work. At present, the first Rook only is before them. 
They will, also, admit the difficulty of writing a long Poem on any one particular 
vice, without some digressions; these most readers will pardon, should they be 
found to rise not unnaturally out of the subject ; “ ex re nata.” My first Book is 
very near three thousand lines ; quite enough, if good for any thing; a great deal 
too much—if good for nothing. Therefore, 1 must request my readers to 5 
their sentence on the jncongruity of the ‘Title, until the whole Work is before them. 
—pp- 259, 200, 
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Form’d like the Trees, by climate, and 
by soil, 

Whose blood, like sap, doth creep, but 
never boil, 

Whose life, insipid, smooth as Hayley’s 
song, 

With sleep-inviting current steals along ; 

Who owns a spiritless, a tasteless mind, 

Vapid as wines, o’er-rack’d, and o’er- 
refined ; 

Too wise the Fool, too dull the Knave to 
prove, 

Too cold for Friendship, too discreet for 

; Love, 

Whose heart ne’er glowed another heart 
to meet, 

Facapable as lead of welding heat ; 

A bloodless, senseless, lukewarm, harm- 
less thing, 

That bears no honey, and that wears no 
sting. 

Then who would write the multitude 

to please? 

Form’d, as in truth they are, of such as 
these /—pp. 203, 204. 


LUTHER. 


In Panoply of proof celestial dight, 

And armed for deeds of more than mortal 
might, 

See Luther singly brave the Papal Ban, 

The Bulls, and Vuunders of the Vatican ; 

Steel’d for the times, pursue his firm 
career, 

Nor Earth, nor Hell, can pale him with 
a fear. 

See Him, o’er embers of the Martyrd 
Dead, 

Mid tires by living malice lighted, tread! 

While slander blows the flames, with 
fiendlike breath, 

And power that ne'er owned mercy, 
threatens death. 

Like Him who treads the Lava’s treach- 
erous soil, 

Where Whirlpools red, in sulphurous 
eddies boil ; 

Whose molten roof conceals a fiery tomb, 

Or shows through hideous rents a piichy 


womb. 

While baneful fumes through steaming 
chinks ascend, 

Spread fate above, and Hell beneath por- 
tend. 

Yet some, whose warm and manly 
hearts beat high, 

Stood forth his Friends with generous 
sympathy, 

From caution cold, and selfish fears 
exempt ; 

These hailed his holy rage, and high 
attempt ; 


Through threatening flames he caught 
the cheering sound, 

Truth is the prize, they cry, maintain 
thy ground, 

And matchless as the cause, the Cham- 
pion shall be found !—pp. 154, 5. 


MILTON. 


Should yon red Planet scatter from his 
car, 
As now, destruction, pestilence, and war, 
And shake with falling Thrones the 
trembling earth, 

A nobler influence rules a Milton’s birth. 
The civil blast that rends the moral sky, 
But lends him force on stronger wing to 


fly ; 

And Discord’s foaming billows, as they 
rise, 

Lift his proud Spirit nearer to the skies! 

To Time, that mars the Monarch's 
sculptur’d name, 

He boldly trusts the pillars of his fame ; 

And calmly sees vile husks to pearls pre- 
ferred, 

By the misjudging, gross, and sensual 
herd ; 

Above their frowns and smiles, the lofty 
page 

He forms, the wonder of each future 
age! 

Above his own dull wra’s fogs, elates 

His awful head, and Time’s decision 
waits. 

Thus, while as yet the Earth in darkness 
lies, : 

When the first tint of purple streaks the 
skies, 

Fam'd Teneriffe salutes the virgin ray, 

Fresh from the Sun, fair herald of the 


day ; 
Views from his lofty summit, clothed with 
light 
The vale, where linger still the shades of 
night. 
His mighty genius, with the lightning’s 
force, 
All opposition shivers in its course ; 
*Mid Thunders doth its giant task per- 


form, 

And beams most vivid in the blackest 
storm. 

Blind, and denied the gross corporeal 
light, 


His intellectual eye but shines more 
bright! 

Strength in disease he finds, radiance in 
night! 

On ‘evil days,” though fallen, and 

sceptred foes, 

In want and woe condemn’d life’s day to 
close, 
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In age deserted, his unconquer’d mind 

Still in itself its rich reward can find. 

Though friends prove false, he to himself 
is true, 

Prepar'd alike to suffer, as to do. 

Kings, in his presence, drop their haugh- 
ty style, 

Return improved, who came but torevile ; 

Thus clouds, that would obscure the 
Lord of Day, 

Themselves ave gilded by his setting ray ! 

“ Majestic though in ruin!” all confess 

Their favorite ne'er so great—as in dis- 
tress! 

Men see, and feel the firmness of the 


ock, 

Most, when it triamph’s o'er the Tempest’s 
shock ! 

To form One perfect whole, in him con- 
spire 

The Painter's pencil, and the Minstrel’s 


yre, 
The wisdom of the Sage! and Prophet's 
hallowed fire!—pp. 241—247. 


Some will think the characters of 
Rousseau, of Sterne, and of Wilkes, 
too severe. We suspect they are 
too true. “ De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum” is a dangerous adage, for 
which we would rather substitute 
6 De mortuis nil nisi verum.” 

We wish our limits would permit 
us to gratify our readers with more 
extracts, not only from the poetry, 
but from the interesting notes which 
accompany it, But it is our de- 
termination to bring every author 
fairly and speedily before the tri- 
bunal of the public; and no in- 
dividual must engross that atten- 
tion we shall endeavour to pay to 
all. 

From a note at the conclusion, 
we learn that the affair known to 
the public by the name of the 
Sampford Ghost, has triumphed 
over the attempts of all engaged in 
its discovery; that after a continua- 
tion of three years, this mysterious 
agent has now expelled every in- 
habitant from the. house, which re- 
mains at this moment untenanted, 
and deserted. But Mr, Colton 
shall speak for himself, 


“Now I cannot but think it rather 
strange that a Secret by which no one can 
possibly get any thing, should be so well 


‘kept; particularly when I inform the pub- 


lic what the newspapers would not, or 
could not acquaint them with; namely ,that 
a reward of two hundred and fifty pounds 
has been advertised, for any one who cun give 
such information as may lead to a discovery. 
Nearly two years have elapsed, and no 
claimant has appeared. 1 myself, who have 
been abused as the dupe at one time, and 
the promoter of this affair at another, 
was the first to come forward with one 
hundred pounds, and the late Mayor of 
Tiverton has now an instrament in his 
hands empowering him to call on me for 
the payment of that sum, to any one whe 
can explain the canse of the phenomena. 

An authentic narrative of all the oc- 
currences at Sampford up to a certain 
date, was published by me, and may be 
had at the publisher's and booksellers. 
Many circumstances, if possible still more 
extraordinary than those I have related, 
have since occurred, but as they do not 
afford the least clue that may enable us te 
discover the cause that produced them, [ 
shall do the public no service by relating 
them. A gentleman who commanded a 
company m the Hereford Militia was 
stationed at Sampford ; his curiosity was 
much excited, and he sat up in Mr. 
Chave’s house at different times, thirty 
nights. I dined with him at Ottery Bar- 
racks ; his brother officers were anxious 
to know his opinion of that affair. He 
immediately replied, ‘Mr. Colton, who 
sits opposite, has engaged to give one hun- 
dred pounds to any person who can dis- 
cover it. If he will hand me half'a guinea 
across the table, [ engage before you ail 
to pay tie money instead of him,whenever 
he is called upoa’ I did not take his 
otfer. A clear proof that neither of us 
think a discovery the mast probable 
thiug in the world.”—p. 294. 

Every page in the work we have 
quoted, will absolve the author 
from the charge of credulity or du- 
plicity. In this affair, Mr. Colton 
professes to believe nothing but the 
difficulty of detecting it. 

With respect to the Massacre at 
Jaffa, Mr. Colton and Dr. Clarke 
are quite at issue. We learn from 
the former that General Boyer, 
when a prisoner on parole, boasted 
of the share he had iy that transac- 
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tion, and defended it on the ground 
of expedience. Dr. Clarke's evi- 
dence is only negative. He in- 
forms us that the Consul at Jafia 
was silent on the subject. Yet the 
Doctor admits that the stench from 
the dead bodies was most noiseme. 
According to him these dead bodies 
were buried in the plague, and un- 
covered by the sea. If Dr. Clarke 
Was anxious to wash out the stain 
of such a massacre, he could not 
have resorted to a better agent than 
Neptune. 

“ Nune Deus intersit, nam dignus Vin- 
dice Nodus.” 

But we fear that our Neptune’s 
powers are not equal to the ablu- 
tion of a stain which might “ incar- 
nardine the multitudinous wave.” 
If evidence were wanting on this 
subject, the documents of General 
Danican are decisive. The General 
is now in London, and _ has con- 
versed with many who were agents 
in that horrid transaction. We 
speak from good authority, when 
we say, that the massacre at Jaffa is 
not discredited by Sir Sidney Smith. 
Ipse Agmen. 








S. 

Puozaprt Fasute, Jr Usum 
Scholarum expurgale; cum 
Notis Anglicis. Studio C. BRAbD- 
LEY," A.M. Londini, Long- 
man. 1812. 12mo. pp. 93. 2s. Od. 


Tuts is a new edition of that ex- 
cellent school-book Phedrus on a 
novel plan; we have English notes 
explaining the meaning of difficult 
words and obscure passages, a short 


aecount of any celebrated men who 
happen to be mentioned in the text, 
and the construction of such sen- 
tences, as the author thinks will 
puzzle or confound the young tyro. 
To exemplify what we have said 
above, we shall extract one of the 
fables from the first book. 
Matus cim sutor, inopia, &c. 

Medicinam facere, to practise physic. 

Ignoto loco, ina place where he was a 
Stranger. 

Antidotum, an antidote, a medicine 
which counteracts the effect of poison. 

Ferbosis strophis, by means of canting 
tricks. 

Morbo confectus gravi, oppressed with 
a violent disease. 

Ejus, him, his skill. 

Fusa dein §c. the construction ; Dein 
aqua fusa simulans se miscere toxicum 
illius antidoto, jussit ipsum ebibere hoe, 
posito premio, 

Ipsum, the pretended physician. 

Posito pramio, a reward being offered 
him. 

Timore mortis, through fear of death ; 
this pretended physician, supposing that 
the king had really mixed poison with 
the medicine he had given him, and 
knowing that his antidote could not 
counteract its effect, was obliged, when 
he was commanded to drink the sup- 
posed mixture, to save his life by ac- 
knowledging his ignorance. 

Non artis §c. the construction; Se 


Jactum esse medicum non ullad prudentia 


artis, verim se factum esse nobilem stupore 
vulgi. 

Prudentid, knowledge. 

Hec, verba is here understood. 

Quante@ putatis esse vos dementia, Of 
how great madness must you think your- 
selves! how mad must you think your- 
Selves ! 

Capite vestra, your lives. 

Cui, illi is understood before cui. 

Quorum stultiiiad questus impudentie 
est, from whose folly the profit of impu- 
dence is derived. 

We think it necessary to add that 
the objectionable fables are omitted. 


™ Mr. B. has already published a Series of Questions to Dr. Valpy’s Latin, and 
Mr. L. Murray’s English, Grammars, and has now in the press a Lezicon of the New 


Testament. 
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Aw AccounT oF IRELAND, Sta- 

" tistical and Political. By Ep- 
WARD WAKEFIELD. In 2 vols, 
Ato. Gl. 6s. Longman and Co. 


Mr. WAKEFIELD is, we under- 
stand, the son of Mrs. Priscilla 
Wakefield, who has labored inge- 
niously and successfully in the 
cause of the rising generation by 
her instructive volumes. Having 
had some years in his hands a large 
farm in one of the first agricultural 
counties in England, Essex, he is 
eminently qualified to give the best 
information on Irish husbandry ; 
and his general knowledge gives 
him a facility of writing on every 
subject connected with his plan. 
He thus describes the object of his 
work: 

“ A knowledge of the natural si- 
tuation, the political institutions, 
and the local advantages, even of 
a foreign nation, is an object of 
considerable magnitude, and must, 
to an inquiring and enlightened 
mind, be a source of no small gra- 
tification ; but to become acquaint- 
ed with these relations, as they re- 
spect the great divisions of that em- 
pire, of which we are ourselves 
subjects, is of much higher import- 
ance. If we be ignorant of the true 
state of our country, its interests 
must be imperfectly understood ; 
and it will be as difficult to disco- 
ver a remedy for existing evils, as to 
prevent those from arising, which 
will otherwise necessarily occur 
during the progress of time. It is 
by the power of foreseeing political 
danger that we can guard against 
its consequences; for states, if their 
capabilities of improvement be 
overlooked or neglected, will inevi- 
tably sink into weakness, and lose 
that influence and that consequence 
among nations, which they might 
otherwise acquire aud retain, Con- 
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templating the present state of Eu- 
rope, and the wonderful change 
which has taken place in the gene- 
ral system of continental politics ; 
it becomes the imperious duty of 
every well-wisher of Great Britain, 
to point out her resources, and to 
recommend, to the best of his abi- 
lities, the manner in which they may 
be employed to the greatest public 
advautage. From recent events 
there is reason to conclude‘that our 
country, at least for some years, 
must depend for support chiefly on 
the natural vigor of her own peo- 
ple, and the internal means which 
they possess of calling it into acti- 
vity. Her energies, | am happy to 
say, seem to increase in proportion 
to the difficulties which she has to 
encounter; aud her resources, not- 
withstanding the pressure of the 
times, are still unquestionably 
great: but the most flattering pros- 
pects may be unexpectedly obscur- 
ed ; and prudence requires that we 
should be vigilant, not only to avoid 
what may tend to depress the one, 
or to fetter aud impede the other, 
but also to pursue such measures as 
may give additional strength and 
stability to both. 

“To point out the advantages 
which Englaud might derive from 
Ireland, were its interests better 
understood, and its energies pro- 
perly encouraged by sound and well 
digested laws, is the principal ob- 
ject of the facts and observations 
collected in the following shects. 
‘They were sought after for the pur- 
pose of supplying, with authentic 
materials and documents, those who 
may be disposed hereafter to turn 
their thoughts to this subject ; and, 
I hope, however defective this work 
may be in style, that the matter will 
be found important, if not interest- 
ing. It is, indeed, generally ad- 
mitted, that the situation of Ire- 
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land, so far from being known and 
appreciated in Great Britain as it 
ought to be, and as it easily might 
be, is very imperfectly understood. 
“It may be thought decorous to 
assign some reason for appearing 
before the public as an author: the 
following statement will, t hope, be 
satisfactory on that head, and be 
considered as a sufficient apology 
for assuming, on the preseut occa- 
sion, a character so little in uwwison 
with my past habits and pursuits. 
“In the spring of the year 1808, 
a committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed to determine 
on the best mode of affording re- 
lief to the West India planters, men 
who have a strong claim to the 
protection and assistance of the 
mother country. In the course of 
the deliberations of this committee, 
it was suggested, as the most effect- 
ual means of relief, that sugar, the 
produce of the West Indies, should 
be substituted in the distilleries for 
corn, the production of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. Being called 
upon by that committee to state 
my opinion, as to the effect of the 
‘proposed measure on the future 
cultivation of corn at home, I was 
induced to take a much more com- 
prehensive view of the subject, than 
as it affected the landed interest. 
I conceived that the adoption of 
such a proceeding would be an en- 
“croachment on the resources for 


supplying the people of England 
with food ; and that it would vio- 
late those principles of political 
economy, which formed the basis 
of that system on which the late Mr. 
Pitt ‘ had acted a few years before, 
when the last corn act was intro- 
duced and carried by Mr. Western. 
The suggestion of this plan arrested 
my attevtion; and I carefully 
watched the evidence which was 
procured by the committee, in or- 
der that I might confirm or reject 
the opinion whick I then enter- 
tained. 

** When itappeared, from unquest- 
ionable testimony, that Great Bri- 
tain did not produce corn sufficient 
to supply her inhabitants, and that 
Ireland had a surplus, it was not 
ditlicult to perceive, that the only 
question for the determination of 
the committee was, whether it 
would be most advantageous to the 
empire, to cultivate the colonies 
taken from our enemies, or to en- 
courage the increase and improve- 
ment of tillage in Ireland. The 
committee determined in favor of 
the colonies, and recommended to 
Parliament, that distillers should 
be obliged to draw their spirit from 
sugar instead of corn. Ina bud- 
get, or, as it was termed, exposé of 
the French empire, the minister of 
that country boasted, that during 
the war, the culture of the captured 
islands would be improved by Bri- 





' “ When even the scarcity of the year, when that corn act passed, so severely 
pressed upan the country, the house, with reluctance, resorted to the measure of 
bounties; and they acted wisely, rather to let things go almost to extremity, than 
to encourage the people to look to any other resources than their owa agriculture 
and industry; rather to try their patience and fortitude, to endure distress for a 
short season, in order to turn their attention to the means, and to urge their best 
exertions to prevent the recurrence of similar difficulties in fatare. ‘The policy ot 
our ancestors had been to encourage importation of corn by bounties ; but ours was 
happily that, which, by tending to increase our own resources, more effectually 
secured us against want; and he hoped the country would persevere in that system, 
for the less we were to depend on other nations for our supply, the less we had to 
apprehend.”—Extract from Mr. Pitt’s speech, 4th December, 1802, Hoodfall's 
Debates, vol, i. p. 358, . 
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tish capital and industry ;* and that 
so far from their temporary loss be- 
ing injurious to France, it would 
have a beneficial result, for at the 
period of peace they would be re- 
stored in a state much more valua- 
ble and productive, This measure, 
so gratifying to our enemies, how- 
ever sanctioned by powerful recom- 
mendation, did not pass through 
the British Parliament without much 
opposition; and in the Commons, 
the Right Honorable John Foster, 
then Chancellor of the Irish Exche- 
quer, voted in the minority. 

“Tn the course of these discus- 
sion:, the West Indian planters and 
merchants produced such statistical 
information, as afforded apparently 
powerf:! arguments in favor of their 
interests. This information was 
obtained from Sir William Young’s 
West Indian Common Place Book ; 
and it then occurred to me, that a 
similar work on Ireland might be 
highly acceptable to those interest- 
ed in the prosperity and welfare of 
that country ; especially as informa- 
tion respecting her resources and 
powers of improvement, moral as 
well as physical, could be gathered 
only from detached accounts, scat- 
tered throughout numerous volumes, 
which are seldom to be met with in 
England: even the representatives 
of that country in the British Par- 
liament, seemed either unacquainted 
with her true interests as far as_re- 
lated to this great question, or wna- 
bie, from want of sufficient inform- 
ation, to state and enforce it, so as 
to produce a beneficial etiect. 

“The necessity of such a work 
was suggested in a conversation with 


Mr. Foster; and I considered his: 


opinion as no mean sanction for 


concluding, that a compitation of 
this kind would be of great use, not 
only to Ireland, but to the empire 
at large. Mr. Foster was so obliging 
as to offer me all the assistance 
and information in his power; but 
I consider it necessary to observe, 
that although the idea of the work 
originated in this manner, the opi- 
nions are my own; they are the 
unbiassed result of a patient inves- 
tigation of the state of the country, 
from actual observation. I stated 
to Mr. Foster, that if 1 undertook 
the work, it must be done uncon- 
nected with any party, and that I 
sheuld consult the Duke of Bed- 
ford and the Earl of Darnley, ne- 
blemen, who did not accord with 
him in political opinion. Mr. Fos- 
ter approved my intention; and 
both these noblemen were ossiduous 
in introducing me to such of their 
friends as were likely to aid in the 
undertaking. 'To these noblemen, and 
to the Earl of Fingal, I am parti- 
cularly indebted; they afforded me 
the means of procuring much valua- 
ble information; and I take the li- 
berty here qf mentioning their names, 
to show, that it was my early deter- 
mination not to collect materials 
merely from those who seemed de- 
sirous, only in one way, of serving 
Ireland. After mixing so much with 
persons of all parties, and all reli- 
gious persuasions, in this my anx- 
ious pursuit, [ have been surprised, 
and | may say, chagrined, to find 
an opinion prevailing, that this work 
is invariably to speak the senti- 
ments of Mr. Foster. IT should con 
sider myself as acting disingen» 
ously, if I did not endeavour to 
shield him from the imputation of 
holding many opinions which are 


* I know that the French islands, surrendered by the treaty of Amicns, had thei 
fortifications amended, extended, and improved, with British labor and Britise 


money. 
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to be found in the following pages, ing, I am anxious to show that the 
and which may be at variance with difference in our political senti- 
his own, Whatever reception, there- ments is not evinced merely on un- 
fore, this work may meet with, its impertant subjects, but in great 
defects are to be placed to my own principles publicly and conscien- 
account ; with me the whole respon- _ tiously expressed. 


sibility must rest; and to prevent “ My opinion on the momentous’ 


any part of it from being ascribed legislative act which united Ireland 
to that gentleman, I have generally to Great Britain, and formed the 
mentioned my authority for every two countries into one empire—an 
fact. The conclusions which Ide- act which I yet hope to see con- 
duce from these facts are the result firmed, and still farther strengthen- 
of my own judgment and convic- ed by the admission of the Roman 
tion. It will be found that I differ Catholics to a full participation of 
from Mr. Foster on several points the benefits of the British Coustitu- 
of no small moment, and particu- tion, was not founded ow interested 
larly on two of the most important motives, nor formed from a partial 
measures in which he has partici- view of the subject, but adopted 
pated during the course of his long after a mature and most attentive 
political career. For Mr. Foster, [consideration of all its bearings and 
entertain the warmest sentiments of probable effects." These sentiments 
friendship and respect; [am proud are now so firmly established, that 
to acknowledge it; but I never, on nothing but strong facts, facts sufli- 
that account, yielded up any of my cient to outweigh those from which 
own opinions when they happened to I have drawn my conclusions, can 
becontrary to his. Onevery occasion, make me in the least swerve from 
when they accorded with those my present opinions. I am aware 
which he is known to entertain, I that it is popular in Treland to de- 
have felt gratified and relieved ; for ery the act of union.” It is common 
by this coincidence, my ideas on also to ascribe to Great Britain 
some points received additional au- every evil under which that country 
thority ; but although circumstances _ is now suffering ; but being no great 
of this kind were to me very flatter- man’s parasite, and having no desire 


* « Tt removed that most objectionable of all political principles, the separate 
existence of two co-ordinate and independent legislatures in the same state, which 
constantly exposed the tranquillity of the empire to dangers, arising from discord 
and mutual strife, which ambitious or designing men might promote by the agitation 
of irritating questions.”—Extvact from Mr. Whitshed Keene’s Speech, April zd, 
1804. Cobbett's Parliauentary Register, vol. ii. p. 78. 

* Some persons in that country may, perhaps, have adopted the idea of Dr. 
Johnson ; but that celebrated man, notwithstanding his great genius and extraordi- 
nary powers of mind, had his prejudices, and this seems to have been one of them. 
Conversing with an Irish gentleman on the subject of an union, Johnson said: * Do 
not make an union with us, Sir; we should unite with you orly to rob you. We 
should have robbed the Scotch, if they had had any thing of which we could have 
robbed them.”— Boswell’s Life of Johnson, vol. iii. p. 440. 

De Foe, however, thought very differently, and justly observes: There is no 
question but, in time, the just reflection on these things will prevail upon men of 
honesty in all parts of your Majesty's dominions, to acknowledge the happiness and 
advantages of the Unton ; though at prescut, tie artifice of their enemies, rather 
than any real mischietS felt by it, have filled their mouths with complaint.— 
History of the Union between England and Seviland, dedicated to the Queen, 
Pp. XAVL 
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to hunt after that most unstable of 
all earthly possessions, popular fa- 
vor, I must dissent from such doc- 
trines; and shall leave to these 
writers, who do not hesitate to gra- 
tify their spleen at the expense of 
public tranquillity, to destroy, if 
they be so disposed, the rising germs 
of the future happiness of her inha- 
bitants. Connexion with Great 
Britain—union— inseparable union 
—the being one and the same em- 
pire—one and the same people— 
to have the same interests—throw- 
ing the broad parental shield of the 
British monarchy over the farther- 
most parts of tveland, and over the 
meanest of her inhabitants, can 
alone promote the genera! and indi- 
vidual welfare of both countries. 
Great Britain, by her situation, 
seems destined to be the friend and 
protectress of Ireland; the latter, 
notwithstanding the bravery and 
martial spirit of her inhabitants, is 
too weak to defend herself against 
the attacks of a foreign enemy; but 
uniting her efforts with those of 
Great Britain, fighting under the 
same banners, and directing her 
views to the same objects, the gene- 
ral good, she may bid a proud de- 
fiance to the rest of the world.’ 

“In theagricultural, one import- 
ant part of this undertzking, I felt 
from the beginning some degree of 
eonfidence in my own strength ; 


my attention having, for many 
years, been directed to the value 
end management of land, of which 
I have seen and examined much in 
many of the counties of England, 
Mr. Young has remarked, that to 
prosecute a work of this hind with 
effect, requires a combination of 
agricultural and political know- 
ledge, sufficient to discover the 
best means of employing the pro- 
ductions of the earth, and of up- 
plying them in such a manner as to 
promote the happiness of tie peo- 
ple These are the acquirements 
which far surpass the information 
possessed by the mere farmer, on 
those of the politician, whose only 
purpose is the accumukition of the 
taxes and the resources of the 
country. Properly to execute such 
a task requires greater talents and 
knowledye, than is commonly to ba 
found in the same individual. Eng- 
land, however, in Mr. Young, may. 
boast of such a person ; his labors 
will shed a lustre on her fame 
through future ages; but truth 
compels me to declare, although 
the assertion may reproach my 
country, that he has been ill re- 
quited for his exertions in her ser- 
vice, and that during the best days 
of his life, she seems to have been 
coldly insensible to the value of 


his indefatigable and inyportant la, 
bors. 


* The following passage in Livy is very applicable to this subject: Itaque socictas 
et unzo illis ompino servanda est, si modo salvi esse velint. Aphor. Polit. et Milit. 
per L. Daneum, p. 304. 

* The Edinburgh Reviewer drew the same character of M. Talleyrand, when 
he called that genius “ q scientific political traveller,"—Edinturgh Review, 
No. 11. p. 77. 

3 Perhaps, it may not be quite relevant to my present subject to enlarge farther 
on this topic, but having just read Dr. Clark’s attack upon Russia for her ungrateful 
conduct towards Professor Patlas, it has roused my feelings in recollecting the situa. 
tion of Mr. Young. In early life he produced his Political Arithmetic, a work 
which, in the opinion of many very able persous, is to be classed with the profound 
researches of Sir James Steuart, and the eloquent disquisitious of Dr, Adam Smith. 
Previousiy to his writing this book, he had made England mach beiter kuown by 
the publication of his Three Tours, and iv 1779 he began his Irish work, ia which, 
he pointed out the folly of the bounty on ihe intasd carviage of corn, 
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“ T am not so weak as to imagine 
that 1 possess such a combination of 
talents and acquirements ; yet | am 
inipelled to the attempt of giving 
an account of Ireland, from a con- 
viction of the impertance of the 
subject, and the benefit that must 
result from even an ordinary execu- 
tion of the work. But flatter my- 
self thet it will be more valuable 
than 2 dry statistical account, con- 
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to a statement of the present re- 
sources of the country, passing over 
the future means of improvement, 
or the best methods of applying 
those which Ireland now possesses 
for the strength aud security of the 
empire. 

‘** Had my work been so confined 
in its objeet, the quantity of waste 
land not being yet ascertained, nor 
any ceusus of the people taken, my 





sisting ouly of figures and tables, labors would have been nearly use- 
unaccompanied with reasoning and less. Such statistical information 
observation. ‘To such a mode of ‘as I have been able to procure, cols 
procceding [had one strong object- lected chiefly from papers annually 
jon. I should have been confined laid before Parliament, has been 


mendation on this subject was adopted; and, from that hour, may be dated the 
commencement of extended tillage in Ireland.—See Annals of Agriculiure, vol. xxix. 
p- 167. His masterly observations on the penal code of laws against the Roman 
Catholies, in which he proved that they were not laws against the religion, but the 
industry of the country, have been frequently quoted, both by writers and public 
speakers, as authority for the repeal of those obnoxious statutes ; and his advice, to 
a considerable extent, has been followed. He foresaw the benefits of an union, 
and that union has taken place. Had the many minor details which he recommended, 
been acted upon, Ireland at this time, would, no doubt, have been in a very difier- 
ent situation. Mis tour_in that country was a labor of some vears. Mr. Young 
wrote much in, and edited the Annals of Agriculture, a work of forty-five volumes, 
and of so much importance, that the great Bentham has said, that whilst he pos- 
sessed a guinea, he would not be without it.—See Mr. Bentham’s Leiter, ibid. vol. 
xxix. p. 395. Mr. Young's Farmer’s Calendar now goes through an annual edition ; 
a striking proof of its merit and very great utility. His French tour stands anri- 
valled by any work of its kind in any language. His Essay on Manures, for which 
the Bath Society awarded him the Bedfordian prize, exhibits his intimate acquaint- 
ance with chemistry; and his reports of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Ox- 
tordshire, Hertfordshire, &c. afford the most evident marks of his talents and indus- 
try. Elected a member of many learned societies, some of them beyond the At- 
lantic ; the friend and associate of the greatest men of the age in which he has lived, 
generously impariing to all persons the result of his accumulated store of knowledge, 
Mr, Young has spent a long life in cultivating and promoting the arts of peace. Con- 
temning all private emolument, and serving the public without any view of adding to 
his private fortune, he has received, I believe, from his country, vo other reward 
than that of being appointed to the office of Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, 
with the small salary of 400/. per annum. Such, reader, is the extent of the boon 
conferred upon this benefactor of mankind! It is posterity, now, which must do him 
justice ; and some future biographer, in speaking of his services, may, perhaps, be 
inclined to remark, that his country behaved to him as Frederic boasted he had 
done towards Voltaire—“ he treated him like a lemon: squeezed out the juice, and 
then flung away the rind.” 

{From a leng acquaintance with Mr. Young, we can corroborate the account 
given by Mr. Wakefield. Mr. Young is aman of the most acute sensibility, and 
ofthe warmest heart. If in his poiitical and religious tenets, he has bordered on 
both extremes, the charges can be imputed only to those amiable qualities. We 
believe that his opinions are now mellowed Ly age and experience into that pure 
modcovation, whieh neither sinks into lukewarmness, ner riscs into enthusiastic ex- 
travagance.—‘* He loves his country and he tears Lis Ged.”—In his present state of 
total biudness, the comforts of religion sovthe kim into nrild resignation and social 
«hee rfatness, | ' 
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incorporateti in different parts of 
the following sheets; and, however 
vseanty, will, 1 trust, be found in 
general to be correct. 

«* | was aware, that to be of ser- 
vice, it would be necessary to lay 
before the public, more enlarged 
accounts of the produce, resources, 
and advaitages, of lreland, than 
those which were to be obtained 
from the dry returns of exports and 
imports, revenue, expenditure, and 
public debt. Although to such in- 
formation might be added what 
could be gleaned from the County 
Surveys of that country, it did not 
appear to me sufficient either for 
the information of the statesman, 
or of readers in general. I consi- 
dered that a mere collection of un- 
digested facts, however numerous 
and important in their own applica- 
tion, would not be of general uti- 
lity, but that they should be inter- 
mixed with reasoning, founded up- 
on principles of poiiiical economy. 
If the ideas, which have directed 
my views respecting Ireland, be cer- 
rect, the discussions into which T 
have entered, will render the work 
more valuzble; for, without re- 
course to this sure test of general 
political knowledge, the traveller 
in Ireland will be frequently de- 
ceived. ‘There ave, I am sorry to 
remark, persons in that country, 
who, in order that they may enjoy 
the pleasure of misleading, purpose- 
Iv give erroueous information to the 
inquirer: even at this day, I have 
heard Mr. Yeung ridiculed for re- 
peating the account which was com- 
municated to him of “ claret being 
given to ewes at a certain season,” 
Mr. Young may have been imposed 
upon once in his life, but the per- 
sons who laid such a plan were 
deceiving themselves, and injuring 
the public. The circumstance, how- 
ever, ought to be a warning to col- 


lectors of facts, not to give implicit 
credit to all that is told them. 
When such snares are laid in the 
way of those who are cazaged in 
works of this description, they must 
weigh the information which they 
acquire against probability, and 
their own judgment must then de- 
cide. Among the numerous diiti- 
culiies which attend such an ander- 
taking, this is not the ieast; but 1 
have, in many cases, exonerated 
myself from responsibility by giving 
the names, where Ut could do it 
with propriety, of those gentlemen, 
who were so kind as to assist me by 
answers to my queries. Perhaps, [ 
may here be allowed to say, with- 
out arrogating too much, that | 
have beewauctuated by an honorable 
zeal to promote the interests of a 
country, for which, in consequence 
of its being the native soil of some 
of my nearest connexions, I had 
formed an early predilection—a 
predilection, which by more inti- 
mite acquaintance with its inhabi- 
tants, has increased to a most ar- 
dent attachment. 

“Under these impressions, all 
personal considerations , vanished ; 
my reluctance to appear before the 
public, as an author, decreased ; 
and I determined to undertake the 
task, endeavouring to execute it to 
the best of my abilities. It is not 
material how my labors may be 
dressed, whether in the garinent of 
the court or the cottage. Literary 
fame, however gratifying, has not 
been my particular object; yet T 
am not insensible to its value, and 
should have been happy to have 
possessed the genius that would 
have eusured it to me. 1 must, in 
this particular, throw niyself on the 
indulgence of the public, being 
more desirous to be useful than or- 
naniental.” 


The following is the Table of 
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Contents, which will doubiless ex- 
cite the reader's curiosity. 


VOLUME FIRST. 

Chap. I. Name, Situation, Extent, 
and Divisions.—Extent, Political Divi- 
sion, Ecclesiastical Division, Fiscal Di- 
vision. IJ. Face of the Country.—Or 
the Province of Ulster, of the Province 
of Connaught, of the Province of Lein- 
ster, of the Prov ince of Munster. II. 
Soil. IV. Bogs. V. Minerals, &c.— 
Earths, Clay, Sand, Stones, Gold, Sil- 
ver, Copper, Lead, Iron. VI. Climate. 
Vil. Landed Property, Rental, and 
Tenures.—Tenures, Reutal. VIET. Ru- 
ral Economy.—Gi azing, Dairies, Cattle, 
Sheep Grazing, Sheep, Horses, Goats, 
Hogs, Rabbits, Hares and Bees, Poultry, 
Tillage, Agricultural Capital, Fallows, 
Draining Kivers, Lakes, and Moors, 
Mouniain Improvement, Irrigation, Ma- 
nures, Implemen ts, Labor, Trees and 
Planting, General Observations on Ru- 
ra! Economy. IX. Fuel. X. Harbours. 
XI. Light Houses. XII. Internal 
Con:munication.—Rivers, Canals, Roads, 
Posts, Mails, Stage Coaches, and Inns, 
Post Otfice. XIII. Mannfactures, and 
National Industry.—Linen Manufacture, 
Cotton Manufacture, Woollen Manufac- 
ture, Tanneries, lron Manufacture, Dis- 
tillation, Breweries, Flour Mills, Salted 
Provisions, Making Kelp, Salt, General 
View of Manufactures. 

VOLUME SECOND, 

Chap. XIV. Commerce.— Commer- 
cial Tables of Imports, of Exports, of 
Exports, Foreign and Colonial. XV. 
Fisheries.—Inland, White Fishery, Her: 
ring Fishery, Shell Fish, Whale Fishery, 
General Ose rvations on the Fisheries. 
XVI. Money and Circulating Medium, 
—The past State of Money and Circulat- 
irig Medium, The present State of Money 
and Circulating Medium, Bank of Ire- 
land, Private Banks, Silver Notes, Bills 
of Exchange and Tally Payments, Gui- 
neas. XVIS. Weights and Measures. 
XV!II. Prices. MIX. Revenue and 
Finance.—Comparative View of Annual 
Receipts in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Comparative View of Annual Expendi- 
ture in Great Britain and Ireland, Com- 
parative View of National Debt of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Comparative View 
of Imports and Exports of Great Britain 
and Lreland, Detail of Public Receipts 
of Ireland, from 1800 to 1811, Detail of 
Expenditure of Ireland, from 1800 to 
1811, Funded Debt of Ireland, from 





18U0 to 1811, Comparative Expense of 


Collecting the Revenue in Great Britain 
and Ireland. XX. Representation.— 
Peerage, Commons. XXII. Govern- 
ment.—Lord Lieutenant, Chancellor, 
Commander in Chief, Public Boards, 
Secretary, Administration of Law, She- 
riff, Graud Jury, Police, Prisons, Oaths. 
XXIL. Rebellion in 1798.—French In- 
vasion in 1798. XXIII. Parties.—Be- 
resfurd Family, Ponsonby Family, Fos- 
ter Family. XXIV. Education.— 
Schools of Royal Foundation, Private 
Establishment, Charter Schools, Dioce- 
san Schools, Blue Coat Hospital and 
Hibernian Schools, Foundling Hospital, 
Hibernian Marine School, Regimental 
Schools, College of Maynooth, XXV. 
Church Establishment. XXVI. Tithe. 
XXVIII. Religious Sects and Parties.— 
Protestant Dissenters, Catholic Claims, 
Catholi¢ Arisiocracy, Catholic Clergy, 
Catholic Population, "Religious Secis and 
Parties in each County, General Obser- 
vations on Religious Seets and Parties. 
XXVIII. Population.—General Obser- 
vations on Population. XXIX. Cus- 
toms, Manners, and Habits—General 
State of the People.—General Observa- 
tions on Customs, Manners, and Habits. 
XXX. Defence. AXXI. Concluding 
Remarks. 


For the sake of the etymologist, 
we insert the following Glessary, or 
explanation, of some of the words, 
which most frequently occur in 
composition, with the names of 
places in’ Ireland, extracted from 
Dr. Beaufort’s Memoir of a Map of 
ireland, which we have corrected. 


Agh, a field. 

Anuch, or Ana, a river. 

Ard, a high place or rising ground. 

Ath, a ford. 

Awin, a river. 

Bally, ov Ballin, a town or inclosed place 
of habitation. 

Ban, or Bane, white or fair. 

Beg, little. 

Ben, the summit of a mountain, generally 
an abrupt head. 

Bun, a bottom, a foundation or root. 

Cae, or Cahir, a city. 

Carrick, Carrig, Carrow, a rock or stony 
piace. 

Cork, Corragh, 
ground. 

Clara, a plain. 

Croagh-Croghan, a sharp pointed ua re- 
sembiing a rick, 


a marsh or swampy 
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Clogh, Clough, a creat stone. 

Curragh, a marshy or fenny plain. 

Clon, a glade or level pasture ground, 

Col, Cul, a corner. 

Derry, aciear dry spot in the midst of a 
woody swamp. 

Dyn, a heizhi or fastness, a fortress. 

Donagh, a church. 

Drom, a high narrow ridge of hills. 

Inch, Inis, an isiand. 

Ken, a head. 

Kill, a church or cemetery. 

Knock, a sivgle hill or a hillock. 

Lech, a flat stone. 

Lough, a lake or a pool. 

Magh, a plain. 

Maen, a collection of hillocks. 

Moore, large or great. 

Rath, a mount or entrenchment, a bar- 
row, 

Ross, a point of land projecting into wa- 
ters. 

Shen, old. 

Sliewo, a range of mountain, a hill cover- 
ed with heath. 

Thy, a house. 

Temple, a church. 

Tom, Toom, a bush. 

Traa, a strand. 

Tobur, Tybber, a well or spring. 

Tullagh, a gentile hill, a commen, 

Ti place subject to floods. 


Tully, a 


We shall put our readers in pos- 








session of Mr. W's account of the 
rental tenures in Welan ubioct 
which enerdésses the attention of 
every tituking man in Great Bri- 
tain. 

It has been a common practice in 


Ireiand to giant leases for ever, or for 
999 years, or renewable for lives on the 
payment of a certain fine ; and by these 
means the fee of most extensive estates 
belongs to persous who at present re- 
ceive very little head rent. 
Ormond possesses the fee of a district, 
which, if properly managed, would pro- 
duce at least an income of 500,0001. per 
annum, § ‘The Marquis of Lansdowne has 
69,000 acres in the county of Meath, ' 
which are let for ever ata very small 
rent. Property of this kind I at first 
considered as fee farm rents; but I 
found, on minuter inquiry, that the 
ewners claim a right to every thing under 





* Thompson's Survey of Meath, p. 60. 
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the soil. Near the Croan Mountain, in 
the county of Wicklow, I saw, on the 
estate of Lord Carysford, a stone quarry, 
which Mr. Weaver informed me could 
not be worked, because it was claimed, 
in consequence of a title of this sort, by 
Lord Ormond. In the course of the 
present work, many instances will occur 
of the misfortane which arises from the 
great extent of many properties in Ire- 
land; but this is an evil which can be 
remedied only by time, as our laws allow 
the period of two generations for cutting 
off an entailand selling property. Hence 
much room is left for the effects of dissi- 
pation and extravagance, and immense 
tracts of land, which in many instances 
belong to individuals, pass trom one fa- 
mily to another, or become broken and 
divided. 

The management of estates, in a 
evviain degree, depends on the settle. 
ments by which they are handed down 
from father to son; as they sometimes 
allow them to be let only under particu. 
lar restrictions. For some years past, 
many gentlemen have let their lands on 
shorter leases (ian is prescribed by these 
seitlements ; but I entertain great doubt 
inregard to the power of departing from 
the The title to leasehold property 
ought to be as well protected as that to 
freehold, and instances where every ad- 
vantave has been taken of the slightest 
flaw in the powers of a lessor, are so 
numerous, that it is an object highly 
worthy of the most serious attention. 
Another practice which those who take 
lenses shouid guard against, is that of 





tt 


tining down the rent by the payment of 
a laree m when the contract is first 
made, for in most settlements this cir- 
cumsteuce will undoubtedly vitiate the 
lease. The custom of taking all advan- 
tage of such oversights is now so gene- 
ral, that breaking a contract of this 


kind is not considered in Ireland as the 
smallest violation of honor, I have fre- 
quently been in company with noblemen 
and gentlemen who had acted in this 
manner with perfect impunity, and who 
did not’ seem in the least ashamed of 
their conduct. lam, however, happy to 
state, that a more delicate sense of moe 
ral rectitude seems to prevail among 
the people in England. A gentleman in 
Essex, a few years ago, took a similar 
advantage, to the prejudice of his 
tenants; but though he raised his income 
by this mean subterfuge, he lost the 
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confidence of his neighbours, and his 
conduct was universally detested, 

In Ireland, landlords never erect 
buildings on their property, or expend 
any thing in repairs, nor do leases in 
that country contain so many clauses as 
in England. The office of an agent is 
thus rendered very easy, for he has no- 
thing to do but to receive his employer's 
rents twice a year, and to set out the 
turf-bog in lots in the spring. Six 
months’ credit is generally given on the 
rents, which is called “ the hanging 
gale.” This is one of the great levers of 
oppression by which the lower classes 
are kept in a kind of perpetual bond- 
age, for as every family almost holds 
some portion of land, and owes half a 
year’s rent, which a landlord can exact 
inamoment; this debt hangs over their 
heads like a load, and keeps them ina 
continual state of anxiety and terror. If 
the rent is not paid, the cattle are driven 
to the pound, and if suffered to remain 
there a certain number of days, they are 
sold. This L have frequently seen done 
after the occupying tevant had paid his 
ret to the middle-man, who had failed 
to pay it to the head landlord. ‘The nu- 
merous instances of distress occasioned 
by this severity, which every one who 
has resided any time in Ireland must 
have witnessed, are truly deplorable ; 
and I believe them to be one of the 
chief causes of those frequent risings of 
the people, under various denomina- 
tions, which at different times have dis- 
turbed the internal tranquillity of the 
country, and been attended with atro- 
cities shocking to humanity, and dis- 
graceful to the empire.' 

Though few leases contain clauses 
by which the tenant is bound to culti- 
vate the ground in a particular manner, 
there are some which oblige him, when 
called upon, to labor for his landlord at 
an interior rate of wages. The common 
price in these cases is eight-pence a day, 
in some instances only sixpence ; and in 
conseqnenuce of the service required by 
this clause being neglected, I have seen 
a poor man’s cattle taken from his door, 
and driven away without the least ex- 
pression of feeling or regret. If a pea- 
sant consents to the introduction of 
such a clause into his lease, and he binds 


himself to work for his landlord wher 
required, ata fixed rate of wages, which 
is always low, can any one be surprised 
that the Irish are reproached with idle- 
ness, or that they should perform work, 
under such circumstances, in a careless 
and slovenly manner? Can men who 
hold leases on conditions so degrading, 
be considered as living in any other state 
than that of slavery?” 
TENURES. 

The general tenure by which land is 
held in Ireland, is derived from grants 
made by the crown, on the payment of 
a certain quit rent, received by the ex- 
cise collector of the district. Persons 
invested with estates in this manner, 
have frequently leased them for ever, or 
on lives renewable for ever, or the 
payment of afine for the insertion of 
a new life instead of that which has 
dropped. This, in fact, is the same 
thing under a different form, as a lease 
for 999 years. Any intermediate term 
between that and sixty-one years is so 
rare, as not to be a subject worth consi- 
deration. 

I place then the original possessors of 
landed estates, those to whom they were 
originally granted by the crown, and 
the lessee of land for ever, or for 999 
years, in the same class, considering 
them as having unlimited power and con- 
trol over the soil, The leases com- 
monly granted appear to be as follows : 

61 years and lives 
Si years and do. 
Si years 

21 vears and lives 
21 years 

Of clauses. I am acquainted only 
with one, which is enforced more in 
Connaught than in any other province of 
Ircland ; but it is far from being gene- 
ral. It is that which binds tenants to 
work for their landlords at a given rate 
of wages.? Some are frequently insert- 
ed, to oblige them to maintain and re- 
pair houses and buildings, of which, 
perhaps, there is not a stone or a stick 
remaining ; and others, sometimes, to 
prevent occupiers from breaking up grass 
land at the expiration of their leases ; 
but to these clauses very little attention 
is paid. Juries invariably set their faces 
against them; and as they are contrary 


tate 


* Earl Charlemont, according to his biographer, used to observe, and there is 
much truth in the remark, that *“‘ a rebellion of slaves is always more bloody than 
an insurrection of freemen.”—See Hurdy’s Life of that Nobleman, p. 95. 

* According to Mr. Tighe, this clause is inserted sometimes in Kilkenny.—Sce 


Survey of Kilkenny, p. 491. 
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to the habit and spirit of the country, 
the judges even are said to lean to- 
wards this common feeling. It is not, 
however, improbable, that the acqui- 
escence of the landlord more than any 
thing, is the cause of their being over- 


looked or neglected; for a landlord, if 


he sees his tenant making money by di- 
viding his farm, looks forward with anx- 
ious hope to the expiration of the lease, 


when he expects to enjoy the benetits of 


alienation, mud cabins, and tillage, in- 
Stead of grass lands: he therefore favors 
rather than opposes the custom. Hence 
it happens, that when cases are brought 
into court, the jury, influenced by the 
general spirit of the times, come witha 
determination previously formed, and 
without attending to the merits of the 
cause, decide according to the preju- 
dice they have conceived, and give a 
verdict as it directs them. 

There are three subjects connected 
with the state of property in Lreland, 
which must necessarily be taken into 
consideration. These are middle-men, 
absentces, and agents. ‘Llicy are three 
objects of popular abuse, and I shall 
probably be blamed for not completely 
falling in with the tide of common opi- 
nion, aud adding my feeble voice to tie 
general clamor, in which many join 
without previous examination. Midd!e- 
men are abused by the editor of every 
newspaper in Ireland ; they are reviled, 
and even loaded with maledictions by 
the lower orders in all paris of the 
country ; and they are treated by the 
geutry with that sovereign coutempt 
which is usually shown to the most 
worthless and abandoned of the human 
race. Writers in general, from Mr. 
Young downwards, have inveighed bit- 
terly against them; and no class of men, 
I believe, in the empire, have been at- 
tacked with more virulence from every 
quarter, The Edinburgh Review is the 
only work of authority which has come 
boldly forward to stem this torrent; to 
advocate their cause, and to addace ar- 
guments in their faver; but though ti 
authors of that journal have han tied the 
subject ina very able mauner, and dis- 
played considerable ingenuity in their 
reasoning, it is merely that of theory in 
opposition to practice. 

‘Yo this subject £ have paid considera- 
ble attention; fer, 
materiais tor the work which 
mit to the public, one of my objects 
was to inspect two targe estates in Jre- 
land belongivg to absentees. On this 





besides collecting 
now sub- 





account I was induced to make particu- 
lar inquiry into the conduct of that class 
of persons called middle-men, and of the 
agents to whose management these es- 
tates were intrusted. The opinion T am 
about to give, has not therefore been 
hastily termed from a cursory view of 
the question, but is the result of mature 
refleetion, after a minute and attentive 
survey of some of the largest estates in 
the island. I am inclined, then, to 
think, that the letting to middle-men 
ought to depend m a great measure on 
the cireumstances of the property and 
the character of the individual inate 
whose hands it is committed. If an ex- 
tensive tract. of country be waste, or 
nearly in a state of nature, as is the case 
with that belonging to the Duke of De- 
vonshire in the county of Waterford, 
could such a tract of land be improved 
by receiving upon it a number of indi-+ 
gent persons, Without capital or skill in 
egviculture, who could be considered ia 
no other light than as a colony of beg- 
gars? Such people, as they increased in 
numbers, would oniy add strength to 
insubordination, and contribute to swell 
those bands of nightly marauders who 
infest the adjvining districts, and spread 
terror and desolation around them, The 
only tenant for property of this deserip- 
tion, would be some man possessed of 
ready money, who had sous or other 
connections to settle, and who under- 
stood draining the land, paring and 
burning the soil, laying it down to grass, 
and other arts of improvement; who lad 
means sufficient to stock it for a number 
of years ; who weuld lime it on the sod, 
and then break it up for tillage: and 
when he had brought it into this state, 
who would have the best title to reap 
the benefit of such exertions? Every 
person possessed of common seuse must 
reply—-he, by whose industry and labor 
the soil has been so much improved, 
This being the case, if he divides it into 
stall portions among active sub-tenants, 
his landlord ought to rejoice in his pros- 
perity, which is so intimately connected 
with ius own, and which in the end will 
add to his weaith, and be a benefit to the 
country. Now, let us suppose that the 
proprietor had parted with his land for 
the term of the tenant’s \ife, or the lives 
of his sons and grandsons, and to secure 
possession in case of death, that a con- 
curreat one is introduced of sixty years. 
This term beiug expired, the estate be- 
ing improved and divided, and the ex- 
penses of a spirited tenant returned to 
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him, witha sufficient compensation on 
account of his ‘trouble; (for I should 
think that the term during which he held 
the land would be adequate to this pur- 
pose, and that the landlord and tenant 
would now, in point of obligation, be on 
an equal footing,) such land as the tenant 
retained in his own occupancy, and 
which he fairly meant to keep, should 
be re-let to him for twenty-one years ; 
and if the estate were mine, I should 
grant leases of the remainder to the im- 
mediate occupying tenants whom I 
found on the property, and for the same 
period of time. But I shall suppose that 
the owner of the property, 
adopting this method, determines to ex- 
pose the land to a public cant, a plau 
which the arguments of the Reviewers 
seem to recommend, and that he an- 
nounces his intention of doing so some 
time before. In every case where the 
occupier confides in a renewal of his 
lease, he will keep his land in a perfect 
state of cultivation; but when he finds 
that it is to be offered to the highest 
bidder, he knows that the only chance 
he has of obtaining a new lease, is to 
bring the land to such a condition that 
few will venture to bid against him; 
and therefore he converts it into a com- 
plete desert, or reduces it nearly to its 
original state.' 

I shall now suppose another case, that 
a middie-man, such as one of these who 
abound in every town of Ireland, ob- 
tains the lease of this land, by what 
means is at present of no importance, 
and that this person takes it without the 
least intention of ever laying out upon 
it a single shilling, or of occupying an 
acre of it. "This man re-lets it at a@ consi- 
derable rack rent, and whatever success 
attends the oc« 
their labor finds its way into the 
pockets of this petty despot. There 
are various ways by which persons of 
this description have it in their power to 
ruin and destroy the real tenantry of an 
estate ; such as that of binding them by 
an oath to pay ~* their rent on a certain 


? Rawson's Survey of Kildare, p. 7. 

2 Tighe’s Kilkenny, p. 424. 

3 Jan. Gih,. ApBpeverx.—Lord De Ve 
close by, can exact an enormous rent in 
would be but ii paid. 

+ See World, No. 70. 


The middle-nm:an cannot afford to | 
enjoys at tl 
who thas pays a high agency 


have his profit reit, nator ag he 
partly of the proprietor, 


—Townsend’s Survey of Cork, p. 189. 
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piers, the whole fruit of 
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day, or to drive their cattle to the 
pound, and it is extremely difficult to 
counteract this system.’ IT have kuown 
estates offered at a fair but highly in- 
creased rent to the occupiers, w ho, toa 
man, refused to tale them. They have 
then been let to one of these “ land 
sharks,” as they aree calied ; and I have 
seen the occupiers,‘ rather than quit, 
agree to give a pound an acre more than 
the rent at which they had rejected the 
same land a few weeks before. This 
singular change is effected, partly by 
fear, and partly by persuasion and en- 
couragement. Many advantages are 
held out by way of lure. One strong in- 
ducement is, that the middie-man, not 
being in want of money, engages to 
take promissory notes at a long date, in 
payment of the rent; but these poor 
deluded people soon find, to their cost, 
that their confidence has been most 
shamefully abused ; for when the day of 
payment comes, the former has nothing 
to do but to drive away their cattle, 
The pound is in the neighbourhood ; and 
fora few days this business engages the 
middie-man’s attention, and prevents 
him from loitering about the door of the 
post office, where he is accustomed to 
watch, the arrival of the English news- 
papers during three parts of the year, 
that he may feast himself with the manna 
of the day.+ Middie-men of this kind 
are a disgrace to a country; they. are 
real pests of society ; as great tyrants in 
Ireland as the farmers-general were in 
France ; and while they excite the detes- 
tation of the honest part of society, they 
are loaded with curses by the poor, 
whom they oppress. The first case I 
have here suppose d is not an ideal one ; 
T am acquainted with 1 many such mid- 
die-men, and they are as great a blessing 
as the latter are a curse.> 

[ have tuund, however, that to talk 
of reform in the management of landed 
estates, is like proposing veform in our 
political system. ‘* Such things,” it is 
said, ** are very weil in theory; but 
will never answer in practice ; consider 











remarks, that the middle-man residing 


iscs Where the real owner, at a distance, 


0 indulgent as the proprie tor: he must 
: expense, partly of the occupier, and 
) for the receipt of his income.’ 
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what human natiire is before you think 
of introducing changes, the result of 
which is at best but uncertain. Your 
schemes would auswer excecdingly well 
if persons could be found fit to be 
trusted. No such middie-man as vou 
describe is to be met with.’ But I have 
great satisfaction 4n being able, from 
my own experience, to produce, in 
opposition to this popular prejudice, a 
person whose couduct in this respect 
ought to be made generally known, aad 
held up as a model fer imitation: Mr. 
Robert St. George, iv the county of 
Kilkenny, on account of the benetit he 
has done to the country by the active 
spirit of industry which he manifested in 
that situation, is entitled to every praise. 
Ihave myself been a wituess to the exer- 
tions he has made to improve the land 
which he holds, and to better the condi- 
tion of his sub-tenants. But independ- 
ently of my feeble commendation, the 
most honorable testimony has been given 
in his favor by a genticman of ¢ re- 
spectability, who has more particelarly 
described the plaus he followed, aud the 
means he employed in the execution of 
them.' There can be no better proof 
of the service he lias done, than to inspect 
the adjoining properties, which are still 
in the same state in which they were 
many years ago, The contrast is strik- 
ing, and strongly corroborates wy asser- 
tion.— Mr, Lloyd, in ‘Lipperary, is ano- 
ther instance ; and Lam convinced that 
it is possible to find a number, sufficient 
to show that the generai abuse thrown 
out against this class of is unjust 
and impolitic, as it tends to inercase 
discontent among the poorer class of 
mankind, where, perhaps, there is no 
real cause of complaint, and to add to 
their prejudices, which ought rather to 
be lessened. I will readily admit, that 
the system of middie-men, when carried 
into genera! practice, is bad, but ; reat 
care should be taken to make a distine- 
tion between that property which re- 
quires the aid of a weaithy intermediate 
tenant to bring it to a productive siate 
of improvemeat, and that which might 
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be let by the landlord to solvent tenants 
without the intervention of others. 

With regard to absentees, lists of 
them were published by Mr. Lawrence 


in 1694,> by wa anonymous writer in 


1767,> and by Mr. Arthur Young in 
1779.* I might imitaie these examples, 


and give a fourth; but I decline the 
task, when i consider the nature of ab- 
scutee property, and how difficult it is 
to determine what ought really to be 
compre} nded wider that denomination. 
There are, bo doubt, a great many pro- 
prietors of large estates, such as Earl 
Fitzwilliam, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Middieton, Lord Dorchester, Lord 
Egremont, Lord Courtenay, Ac. Ac. 
who may be called absentees in every 
sense of the word; but there are many 
included under this head, who invariably 
spend their summers in Ireland, and, of 
course, have an opportunity of seeing 
and examining in what manner their es- 
tates ave managed by their agents; there 
are some who make a short trip to Lre- 
land in the course of the year, merely 
for the purpose of having a pretext to 
say that they are residents, in order to 
evade the income-tax when in England; 
and there are many who, though they do 
not live ou their estates, never quit Ire- 
land, but either reside in Dublin, or in 
some other part of the country. To all 
these the gencral term of absentee is in- 
variably applied without discrimination, 
thongh itis evident that they beiong to 
classes very distinct fiom each other, 
and which, in my opinion, ought not to 
be confounded. Were 1, therefore, to 
give a moticy list of this kind, it would 
only be holding up to popular abuse a 
number of noblemen aud gentlemen, 
many of them highly respectable, with- 
out presenting any usciul information, 
or ascertaining that which is the chief 
point to be considered, the real amount 
of revenue annually drawa fiom the 
country, to be spent among those who 
have no title to be benefited by it, 
which, if it could be obtained, would 
be an object of cousiderable import- 
auce.> 














she Esq. p. 285. 
by Richard Lawrence, 1o94. 


3 A list of the absentees of trelaud, w.th an estimate of the yearly vaiue of their 
estates and incomes spent abroad, wit: obscrvatious on the tvade of Lreland, &ce 


Dubiin, 1767 


+ Young's lvish Tour, part ii. p. 57. 


5S According to a Report of a Committee of the House of Commons, ordered to 


be printed on 
2,000,000]. per anniun, 


the 4th of May, 1804, the amount of absentee property was 
My calculation makes it more. 





Tn regard to the management of ab- 
sentee preperty, it is but dving justice 
to say, that I have seen some as well 
conducted as any other in the country ;' 
but in many cases I have found estates 
of this kind miserably neglected, and in 
the most deplorable condition that 
could be conceived ; much, however, in 
this respect, depends upon the character 
of the agent employed. The truth is, 
there are abuses in either case, whether 
the landlord be a resident or an absentee. 
Some proprietors who live in England, 
are as attentive to the interest of their 
tenants as many of those who reside in 
Ireland, and there are bad landlords in 
both classes. Are there not many 
bucieens, a character to which I have 
alluded in my introductory remarks, 
among resident land-owners ; and would 
not their absence be beneficial to their 
tenants, and even to the country? * 

On the other hand a landlord, if he be 
a virtuous man, and really anxious to 
promote the general prosperity of those 
around him, may do a great deal of good 
by his example; for, as a celebrated 
moralist very jusily observed when con- 
versing on this subject—*A man of 
family and estate ought to consider him- 
self as having the ciarge of a district, 
over which he is to cithuse civility and 
happiness.”* And on another oecasion 
he remarked that—‘*a well regulated 
great family may improve a neighbour- 
hood in civility and elegance, and give 
an example et good order, virtue, and 
piety ; aud so its residence at home may 
be of much advantage.”* In this pout 
of view, the residence of a laudiord 
might prove highly beneficial, and par- 
ticularly in many parts of Ireland where 
civilization has made so little progress. 
The ignorant might be instructed, and 
the vicious reclaimed ; salutary *imstitu- 
tions might be formed for bettering the 
condition of the poor, and a general 
taste for a superior mode of life might 
be diffused, which would ten to banish 
that indolence, so prevalent where the 
mind has been familiarized to low ideas, 
and which is a great check to industry 

1d improve ment. 

The duties of landlords and tenants 
are certainly reciprocal; a man of pro- 
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bity will therefore consider himself 
bound, by every tie of justice and ho- 
nor, to watch over the interest of those 
who toil, on his account as well as their 
ovn, and without whom his land would 
be useless and unproductive. But how 
is it possible for him to discharge this 
daty if he be absent in another country? 
How can he listen to their complaints, 
or through what channel are they to be 
conveyed to him? The grievances which 
they sutter must be unkuown to him, 
for he can hear nothing respecting his 
own affairs but from the mouths of per- 
sons whose crooked policy induces them 
to deceive him, and who often have the 
art to insinuate themselves so much inte 
his favor by falsehood and flattery, that 
he places the most anbounded confi- 
dence in whatever they assert. Hence, 
prudence, which requires men to exam- 
ine the state of their own affairs, and 
not leave too much to strangers, is 
Julled into a fatal security, and a door 
is opened for rapacity to exercise decep- 
tion on the one hand, and oppression 
on the other. Careless masters some- 
times make bad servants, and when 
persons of this kind are suffered with 
impunity to commit peity acts of injus- 
tiee, they will be tempted to proceed 
from one step to another, till they at 
length grow familiarized with iniquity, 
and become hardened im their crimes, 
If landlords therefore have estates in 
another part of the empire, and if the 
attachments of friendship, alliance by 
narriage, or other ties and causes, in- 
dace them to be absent from Treland, 
they ought to be careful to select as the 
managers of their property, men of 
known skill and integrity, whose educa- 
tion may raise them above the meanness 
of being gnilty of dirty actions, and 
whose connexions are of that respectable 
kind as to atiord a pledge, that they 
will not be exposed to the temptation of 
injuring their employer, in order that 
they may provide for necessitous depend- 
ants or relatiens, 

As to lvish proprietors, natives of 
England, who bave large estates in both 
countries, itis vet to be expected that 
they should quit the place of their birth 
to reside in Ireland, But still, if they 


’ Mr. Tighe thinks absentees, in many instances, the best landlords, p. 586. 

* Sir Charles Coote, in his Survey ef the Queen's County, p. 27, speaks of one 
jandlord, whose name he onghi to have exposed. 

> Hoswell’s Life of Johnsun, vol. iii, p, 271. 

+ Ibid. »p. 194. But he admits, “ that if a great family be disorderly and vicious, 
its residence at home is very pernicious to a neighbourhood.” 
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possess health, strength, and vigor, 
they might pay occasional visits to their 
Irish property, reside a few months 
among their tenants, and thus become 
acquainted, from actual observation, 
with the nature of their estates, and the 
condition of the persons who live upon 
them ; or they might send thither some 
relation or contidential friend who 
would give them a faithful report of the 
manner in which they were treated. 
Were this method adopted, agents know- 
ing that they might be surprised in the 
midst of their nefarious career ; that the 
tenants might unexpectedly have an op- 
portunity of laying their complaints be- 
fore their landlord in person, or of 
transmitting them to him through a sure 
medium, and that to carry on a system 
of deception would expose them to dan- 
ger, might be induced to alter their 
conduct, to abstain from those illicit 
practices which disgrace so many per- 
sons in that situation, and incline them 
to pursue the much safer path of recti- 
tude and honor, 

An additional argument for English 
proprietors visiting Ireland, might be 
drawn from that taste which most men, 
disengaged from the drudgery of busi- 
ness by their rank and opulence, have 
for travelling, and the desire of seeing 
the varied and singular torms under 
which nature exhibits the beauties of Ler 
rural scenery. When the continent was 
open to foreign travel, a tour to Swiss- 
erland and the Lake of Geneva was 
considered as a high treat to men of 
taste and fortune, and the sublime views 
in these Alpine regions have frequently 
been themes of admiration to writers 
both in prose and in verse. Bat if pic- 
turesque beauties in foreign countries 
are so attracting, why should those at 
home be neglected? Ireland, in point 
of grand and majestic views, may be 
placed in competition with almost any 
part of Europe ; and the English owner 
of an estate in that country, by under- 
taking occasional excursions thither, 
might combine pleasure with advantage. 
The Lakes of Killarney, and numerous 
other places, would amply reward bim 
for his trouble, and the money spent: 
the course of his tour would be rencu 
better employed than if it found its j 
into the pockets of foreigners. Hx 
the presence of English twaveilers in Tre 
land, would tend to stveacthen the con- 
nexion which subsists berween Cio two 
countries, and by retidc ring the imhabi- 
tauts of both more familiar with each 








other, wonld contribute to assimilate 
their manners, and to remove many pre- 
judices inimical to that harmony of sen- 
timent which ought to prevail among 
people who are subjects of the same go- 
vernment, 

We have heard much of the effect 
produced by attachment to the “ natal 
soil,” and some remarkable circumstances 
are related on this subject, but if we 
are to judge from what we know to be 
the fact, it does not appear to have 
much influence upou some of the natives 
of [reland. It has been sarcastically 
remarked of the Scots, that when they 
find their way to England, they never 
think of returning to the barren plains 
and bleak hills of the north. Might not 
a person disposed to be satirical make a 
similar observation in regard to the sons 
of Erin, who in many instances seem 
unwilling to return to their native 
mountains and begs. That a man of 
low birth and mean circumstances who 
emigrates to another part of the empire, 
and acquires there opulence, and all that 
cousideration by which it is generally 
accompanied, shoukl be averse to re- 
turn to a place where he would only 
meet with the associates of his early 
days of poverty, does not at all appear 
extraordinary, because nothing is more 
common than false pride; but that @ 
man of family, possessed of large pro- 
perty, and dee piy interested in the hap- 
piness of his native country, should be- 
come a voluntary exile from it, cannet 
be so readily conceived. 

Men of fortune and rank, who travel 
into cther countries, may be divided 
into three classes: some travel for the 
benefit of their health; others for the 
sake of pleasure; and there are some 
whose sole object is improvement. 
‘Those who belong to the first class, ex- 
claiming, perhaps, with the poet— 

Beor me, some God, to Baia’s gentle seat; 

Or cover me in Umbria’s grecn retreat, 

Where western gales eternally reside, 

And ail the seasons lavish all their pride; 


will no doubt prefer the mild tempera- 
tore ofa southern climate, to the keen, 

: rating air of their native 
‘h invalids, if they really 
be so, are objects of compassion, and 
it would be teo harsh to find fault with 
them for ab evUng themselves from a 
country where their condition would not 
admit of their makine exertions that 
wled with any real benefit 


to its interests. 





could be at 
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As to those whose object is pleasnre, 
while they confine their desires within 
the bounds of decency and moderation, 
they may be suiiered to enjoy their tri- 
volows amusements in whatever manner 
they think most conducive to their 
happiness. If they waste their time, 
and spend their money iu the pursuit of 
trifles, the heaviest loss will be their 
own, and as they must return without 
nprove nent, they will be exposed 
amons persons of judgment to merited 
coutempt. People of this kind may 
resiic in any country; their presence or 
their absence will be a matter of very 
little importance. But the case is dif- 
ferent with another species of these 
hunters after pleasure, who being men 
sunk in luxury and dissipation, think 
only of new gratifications, which they 
seek for in those haunts of profligacy, 
great cities, and in countries where ex- 
ample gives confidence to vice, and 
where the ministers of infamy are in 
waiting to facilitate every indulgence 
that the most depraved taste can desire. 
If the property of such worthiess and 
abandoned characters fall into the hands 
of honest and conscicutious agents, the 
situation of their tenants may be far 
better than if they were under their own 
immediate inspection; for they could 
have no bencticial influence on a neigh- 
bhourhood, but tend rather to spread the 
baneful poison of dissipation, in which 
the lower class¢s are too apt to indulge, 
when they find their irregularities sanc- 
tioned by the conduct of their superiors, 
whose vices they are much readier to 
imitate than their virtues. 

As to travelling for improvement, it is 
no doubt laudable, and to a mind pro- 
perly prepared for it,‘ may be a source 
of much benefit. ‘ In every country 
whatever,” says an ingenious writer, 
** beside the establi-hed laws, the poli- 
tical state of the people is afiected by an 














infinite variety of circumstances, of 
which no words can convey a concep- 
tion, and which are to be collected only 
from actual observation.” * By studying 
the manners and customs of foreign na- 
tions, a man of sound judgment will be- 
come more thoroughly acquainted with 
human nature, and a knowledge of their 
laws and institutions will supply him 
with information which may render him 
more fit to take a share in the adminis- 
tration of his own. If he employs his 
time when abroad in searching for im- 
provements, rather than in gratifying 
vicious habits, and brings with him, 
when he returns, useful discoveries, in- 
stead of ridiculous fashions or frivolous 
accomplishments, he may be of essential 
service wherever his influence extends. 
But to become acquainted with the laws, 
commerce, and agriculture of one’s own 
country, is as necessary as to acquire a 
knowledge of the same objects in other 
parts of Europe. That general informa- 
tion respecting the political economy of 
foreign nations, requisite to every man 
of rank and fortune, but particularly to 
those who may be more immediately 
destined to take a share in the govern- 
ment, or even to hold subordinate situas 
tions in the state, may be soon obtained ; 
but to acquire an accurate and minute 
knowledge of the condition and re- 
sources of the British empire, is a work 
of some time, and cannot be effected 
without considerable labor and observa- 
tion. Hence it is ebvious, that travel- 
ling at home is an object of more import- 
ance than is genera!ly imagined; * and 
yet few think of visiting the different 
parts of which this empire is composed, 
though they exhibit a very essential 
difference both in regard to the nature 
of the soil, and the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants. Might not a Briton, 
therefore, who has been blessed with 
aifluence, and who possesses all the ad- 








t ¢ As the Spanish proverb says, “ He who would bring home the wealth of the 
Indies, must carry the wealth of the Indies with him.” So it is in travelling, a man 
nust carry know'edge with him, if he would bring home knowledge.’—Joknsen, in 


Boswell’s Life, vol. ili. p. 525. 


See also Moore’s Travels in ftaly, vol. ii. p. 442. 


* Elements of the Philosophy of the Human mind. By Dugald Stewart, F. RS. E. 


p- 2. 


’ Ferme dicam fieri non posse ut.vel per dimidinm dici, aliquo in provincia pa- 





trix proficiscaris, quin 


liquid diseas in economicis ; multa occurrent primo sane 


intuitu levia quidem, sed si paullo attentius mentem oculosque adverteris, fatebere 
statim in rem tuam esse, et lenge utilissima, qualia passim observare licebit in varie 
vesticndi, cibi parandi, pecoris pascendi modo ac ritu, ut taceam vivendi mores, 


commercia infinito numero alia. 


De Peregrinat. intra Latriam Necessitat., Caroli 


Linnai Ovat. Amcnital Acad. vol. ii. p. 425, 
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vantages of education, be as well em- 
ployed in admiring the beauty and con- 
venience of the Bay of Dublin, as in 
surveying those of the Bay of Naples? 
And might not one study the interests of 
his country much better on the banks cf 
the Liffey, or the Shannon, and with 
less danger of acquiring tainted mora!s, 
than on the shores of the Arao or the 
Tyber? pp. 285—2¢91. 


We now present our readers with 
a few extracts on the Catholic 
question. On this we give no opi- 
nion, because it is our plan merely 
to give the sentiments of the au- 
thors, whose works we analyse, 
and in which alone the public are 
interested ;—and because our small 
literary cabinet exhibits perhaps as 
much variety of opinion on the sub- 
ject, as the great political council 
at Whitehall. 


of the Roman 
is a question 


* The emancipation ” 
Catholics, as it 1s called, 
which has engaged the attention, aud 
exercised the abilities of the ablest men. 
It has long been before the public, and 
the arguments on both sides scem now 
to be nearly exhausted: but Tf still hope, 
that the facts which presented them- 
selves to me, while eagerly availing my- 
self of every opportunity to ascertain 


as oull as the views of the differ ont | par- 
fics in that country, will not prove unia- 
teresting, and may yet tcud to throw 
considerable light where some points 
have been imperfectly understood, or 
wilfully misrepreseuted. 

I will not conceal my opinion, that it 
would be an incalculable biessing to the 
empire, if those who now profess the 
Catholic faith in Ireland, were converted 
to the established church. The states- 
man, however, must make the best of his 
materials; and, although he profess 
not this faith, his difference of opision 
will not justify his treating so many of 
his fellow subjects with neglect, much 
less with contume!y. Leaving their con- 
sciences to themselves, it is impossible 
not to express a wish, that Uiey were 
more enlightened ; aud that tie conduct 
of Engiand towards them was liberal and 
magnanimous ; such as might draw trom 
them respect and attachment. I bave 
regarded the Roman Catholics with 
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sceptical attention, and from all I 
could observe, I entertain no fear of 
their injuring the empire, if admitied to 
participate in its blessings, and to be- 
come full partners in its destiny. ‘To 
conceal their physical strength is im- 
possibie ; and if it were, it would be not 
only useless, bat totally delusive. They 
are themselves acquainted with its ¢@x- 
tent, aud that is the most cogent reason 
why it should not be concealed from the 
people of Ea They have pub- 
licly stated their number to be 5-é6ths 

ition of the island; and that 


of ihe popu! 

this popalation * occupies the most 
valwable positions, whether for com- 
mercial or for military purposes; the 
bo!test coasts, most navigable rivers, 
and most tenable passes; the most fer- 
tile districts, the richest supplies of 
forage, the readiest means of atiack or 
defence.” ‘They are conscious of the 
valuable assistance they alford to the 
ewpire at large; and acquainted with 
that universal principle, which should 














never be forgotten by the people, that 
the lezitimate eud of civil government is 
the promotion of general happiness, 


When this is neglected, discontert must 
ens! e¢; and when discontent is cxtended 
to a whole community, formidable by its 
numbers, its possessions, and its inter- 
ests; a prudent government, should it 
discover its measures to be wi iproduc t- 
ive of national harmony, will alter its 
conduct, aud endeavour, by proper 
means, to avert any threatened danger. 
The namber of the Catholics is alarming 

to many ; bnt, however great thei body 
in Iretand, Ict it be recollected that 
they are bicnded with the general popu- 
lation of the united empire, and form 
but a small proportion of the whole ; 
therefore, the empire may derive assist 
ance from their force, when NECESSATY, 
without apprehension of that force be- 
coming formidable, 

I am anxious to impress on the people 
of England, that this is a question in 
which the wishes and, perhaps, the hap- 
piness of a large proportion ‘of the inhas 
bitants of the empire are concerned. It 
embraces the interests of a very great 
majority of the people of a country who 
have every title to attention, net only 
from their number and respectabitity, 
but from the justice of their cause, and 
the moderation with which they have 
hitherto prosecuted their claims. These 
claims should not be viewed through 
the medinm of prejudice ; those who are 
determined to vote for their rejection, 
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sheuld prove, in a satisfactory manner, 
that the principles of the Catholics are 
80 inimical to the government, that it is 
necessary to make their situation worse 
than those who profess no religions 
crecd— than the atheist, the deist, and 
others who, when interest calls, submit 
to any test. 

‘The more I consider the subject of 
religious liberty, the more am I con- 
vinced of the beneficial effects that 
would arise to mankind were it extended 
all over the world. I hail, with joy, 
those acts which have already passed in 
favor of the Lrish Catholics. Let ns not 
forget that Galileo, to whom science was 
so much indebted for his discoveries, was 
exposed to danger, through the igno- 
rance of the times in which he lived, be- 
cause he dissented from received opi- 
nions; and that lie escaped the fury of 
the inquisition only by a recantation, 
which in these our days may be consi- 
dered as taking the government quality- 
ing test. Unphilosophical and errone- 
ous opinions have frequently prevailed 
in the world, and gained general credit ; 
until some genius, soaring above vulgar 
prejudice, had courage to tear asunder 
the veil, and exhibit truth in all its beauty 
aud simplicity. I am inclined, therefore, 
to hope that the period is not far distant, 
when the impolicy of all intolerant sys- 
tems being clearly demonstrated, unqua- 
lifying restraints and degrading dis- 
tinctions will be completely abolished. 

In the mean time, I am concerned to 
observe, that there appears to be a deter- 
mination among those in power, to con- 
tinue some of these distinctions, which 
originated in moments of passion, when 
men were incapable of foresceing the 
evils with which they would be attended. 
The events, by which these passiens 
were excited, have long since ceased to 
operate ; even the remembrance of them 
is obscured, and such changes have taken 
place as will prevent their again reeur- 
ring. There can be no political reason, 
then, for continuing a system, when the 
causes from which it arose have ceased 
to exist. pp. 500—502. 

It may be arged, that the Catholics 
have obtained much, and that little re- 
yuains to be granted. Let it he remem- 
bered, that they are excluded from seats 
in parliament, one of the most important 
privileges that belong to a state of free- 
dom; nor are they suffered to rise to the 
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honors of any of the higher professions ; 
the path of honest ambition is, therefor, 
closed against them, and they are de- 
prived of that stimulus which has so 
powerful an influence on generous minds. 
By these impolitic restrictions, talents 
among the Catholics, however great or 
sptendid, are lost to the country ; little 
epportunity is afforded them of mani- 
festing their patriotism, they can neither 
lead our armies into the field, nor com- 
mand our fleets; the aspiring ardor of 
their youth is repressed ; and as if a mark 
had been set upon them, they find them- 
selves pursued by political jealousy, and 
regarded with a suspicion, unworthy of 
that magnanimity which is the distin- 
guishing attribute of a government of 
liberality and justice. 

Like political outcasts, consigned to 
neglect, and excluded from the high 
othces of state, it cannot be expected, 
that their attachment to the government 
should be very sincere. Where a feeling 
of wrong exists in the mind, the desire of 
retaliation is easily excited; and, every 
thing considered, it would appear as if 
it had been determined to facilitate in 
Ireland the success of foreign imvasion, 
by reviving the ancient disaffection of 
its inhabitants, and creating new subjects 
of discontent. It would be unnecessary 
for the emissaries of a hostile power to 
hold up any other manifesto than the 
British code of exclusion, which would 
operate more in his favor, among the 
common people of the Catholic persua- 
sion, than any other argument. A writer 
in a respectable journal, has lately re- 
commended to England, that “ in order 
to retain the West Indies, she should in 
future be disposed to conciliate, for the 
purpose of securing the allegiance of 
her colonies;”* and this is the line of 
condnet, which ought to be pursued to- 
wards Ireland. 

One of the chief reproaches against 
the Catholics of Ireland is, that from the 
spirit of their religion, they are naturally 
hostile to the government of England, 
disaffected to its sovereign, and promo- 
ters of rebellion. But if we consult the 
page of impartial history, and look back 
to periods before the distinetion between 
protestant and catholic was known, we 
shall find, that resistance to the higher 
powers, wars, insurrection, and rebel- 
lion, were as frequent, and carried on 
with as much rancor and animosity, as 
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since the time of Henry VIII., when 
the people were separated into two re- 
ligious parties by the reformation. Many 
of the struggles, which took place be- 
tween the English and the Irish, have 
arisen from an improper use of power 
on the one hand, aud a love of independ- 
ence, or a desire to repel aggression on 
the other —a feeling natural to man; and 
though it is not possible to sanction in 
every casc, the manner in which it is ma- 
nifested, we cannot condemn the princi- 
ple which gives it birth. pp. 506, 7. 

In the year 1745, a formidable re- 
bellion broke out in Scotland, which ex- 
tended to England. The pretender land- 
ed in Scotland, with a body of troops 


from France, aud was joined by many of 


the highland clans and other adherents 


who were disaffected to the house of 


Brunswick, and who eagerly supported 
a plan which they expected would re- 
store the family of Stuart to the throne. 
On this occasion, a!though many of the 
Catholics in Scotiand andEngland flocked 
to the standard of rebeilion, and enlisted 
themselves under a prince, who professed 
to restore the religion of their ancestors ; 
the Catholics of Ireland, so much vilitied, 
so much accused of hostility to the 
government, when a favorable opportu- 
nity was presented for manifesting their 
sentiments, made not the smallest at- 
tempt to take up arms, or show them- 
selves disloyal. Lord Chesterfield, who 


was then lord-lieutenant, is accused of 


holding oue language to the Catholics, 
and of employing another against them 
to parliament, Whether this was the 
case or not, it is a matter of indifference ; 

but his private opinions which were 
never meant to he laid before the public, 
are on record, and it is from these that 
his real sentiments are to be collected. 
In a letter written in the year 1755, he 
says, “1 have carefully read over Lord 
Limerick’s bill, and approve of the prin- 
ciple. I had thought of such a one when 
I was in Ireiand, but soon found it 
would be impossible to carry it through 
the House ot Commons in any decent 
shape ; but should Lord Limerick think 
proper to push it this session, I would 
recommend a few alterations. I would 
only require the priests te take the oaths 
of allegiance simply, and not the subse- 


' 
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bid. vol. ii. p. 495. 


quent oaths, which, in my opinion, no 
real papist can take; the consequence 
of which would be, that the least consei- 
entious priest would be registered, and 
the most conscientions ones excluded ; 
besides, that when one oath of aliegiance 
will not bind, three will not.”! Lord 
Chesterfield has been considered as a 
man of a lively genius, possessing talents 
rather showy than solid; but the advice 
which he gave on this occasion was 
worthy of an enlightened mind, and dis- 
plays a thorough knowledge of human 
nature. ‘This remark ought never to be 
forgotten, at the present period it is 
worthy of particular attention. In ano- 
ther letter, dated in 1757, this nobleman 
remarks, *“‘ some time or other, though 
God knows when, it will be found out in 
Ireland, that the popish religion and in- 
fluence’ cannot be subdued by force ;” 

“ tie them down to government by the 
tender, but strong, laws of landec pro- 
perty.”* In another letter, written in 
1769, he says, ‘‘ as for the papists of 
Ireland, you know I never feared them ; 
but, on the contrary, used them like 
good subjects.” 3 pp. 511, 12. 


On the late proceedings of the 
Catholics in Ireland, which have 
so much attracted public attention, 
and which have been brought be- 
fore a legal tribunal, Mr. W. thus 
shortly states his opinion. 


My anxious wish is to see the doors 
of parliament opened to Catholics as 
well as to Protestants ; and Lam thereby 
precluded from approv ing of a Catholic 
committee sitting in Dublin, which 
must, if continued, end in a Catholic 
parliament, a circumstance which would 
be productive of as many evils as those 
which arose from the late | protestant onc, 
Public liberty will always be sacrificed 
whena parliament is exclusively formed 
of sectarians, or when any class of men 
are excluded on account of their religious 
belief. As the consideration of this sub- 


ject hardly comes under my cognizance, 


I shall proceed i in discussing those points 
which form the more prominent parts vf 
my undertaking. p. 542. 


Lord Chesterfield’s Miscellaneous Works, by Dr. Maty, vol. ii. p. 461. 
I 


Lord Chestertield’s Miscellancous Works, by Dr. Maty, vol. ii. p. 34. 
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We shall conclude these extracts 
with one, which deserves the most 
serious attention. 


Tn all countries there are men of tur- 
buient spirits, whom no measures can 


please, aud no treatment conriiiate ; who 


eagerly embrace every oppertnniiy of 
sowiug the secds of discount eng and of 
exciting s pop ur comunotion, ‘That per- 


sons of this dese 


among the Ro 


ription should be found 
maa cathotics o f lreiand, 
needs occasion vo surprise; and, although 
they are little to be dreaded, the com- 
plexion of the timcs is so uncommon, 
as to vender if nece-sary to regard them 
with a careful and vigilant eye: their 
talents aud Uic consequence they assume, 
give thom vonsid rable influence over 
the people ; a and, by reusing the hopes 
of some, and inflaming the passions of 
oi they are enabled to gain many of 
the unt thiaking. Guided by no honest 
principle, ard restrained by no sense of 
cuty, they employ the most insidious 
arts, first, to deceive, and then to irri- 
tate, the poprlace ; every ray of diseon- 
teut is cotlected mee au foeus, which 
ives streng th, and nothing is 

but a favorable opportu nity, to 
general conflagration. Whether 
any of this descripticn of persons have 
a stronger attachment to France than to 
England, f wiil not venture to say ; but 
a wise and prudent government will be 
careful to guard against the secret ma- 
chinations of sach men; it will take every 
just and legal means to 
‘theiy assu:ned power, aud will endea- 
vour to prevent them from robbing the 
aristocracy of that influence in society, 
which it is the interest of the country 
they should possess. ‘The people, in Ire- 
land, are uot yet prepared for that degree 
of libsity wh {by the Png- 
lish: to bestow upou them what they 
weither understand nor know how to use, 
thoreh it might gratify their pride, wouid 
not imccease their happiness. There is 
wanting also, in that cotntry, a very 
import middle class of per- 
sons rwealth, enlightened by 
edneation, aad free from a itical 
pride: these are the most valuable mem- 
ters of'socicty, aud form the best bul- 
wark of libert y- I have no desire to 
government established 


see a de pot ic 
im Irclund; but, being convinced that 
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istocré 


strip them of 


no other than an efficient one can bene- 


fit the conniry, and knowing,-at the 


same time, the state and the disposition 
of the common people, I must regret 
thet the class of persons to whom I 
alinde, without possessing any qualilica- 
Lion, shouid be suilered to direet public 
opinion, and to assume a consequence, 
whieh gives them the power of oceasion- 
ing much mischief. Iff be asked, how 
ave they to be stripped of their assumed 
power? 1 reply, uot by opposition, but 
by allowing tne aristocracy of their sect 
its due weight im society. Deny tle 
catholics their rights, and every refusal 
adds weight to this class of persons. 
p- 018. 


We would willingly transcribe 
more; but we refer the scholar, the 
historian, the politician, the divine, 
the philosopher, aad the general 
reader, to the work itself, where he 
will find not oxly the latest, but the 
best information respecting  Ire- 


land. 








THE PLEASURES OF FRIEND- 
suip; @ Poem, in two Cantos; 
by Frances ARAPELLA Row- 
pun. * Second Edit. Iiatel- 
lished with an elegant Frontis- 
piece, and Vigneite Title. Price 
8s. bds. pp. 184. London, Long- 
man. 1§ 


Wr extract the following lines 
from the first beok as a deserip- 
tion of Friendship. 


Say, whenee those gentle sympathies 
arise [prize ? 
That se ver *d hearts in fond remembrance 
Whence glow those warm emotions of 
the soul, [rotl? 
Tho’ mountains rise, and distant oceans 
as why the mind each sacred relic 
[weeps ? 
And o'er its absent pleasures fondly 





+ Aathor of ‘ Intreduction to Botany.’ sce No. I. of this Rev. 
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Whence, Frrenvsuipe! but from thee, 
whose smile imparts [hearts ? 
Life, hope, aud rapture to congenial 
Without this charm e’en Fancy’s trea- 
sures fale, 
Fame is a dream, and Honor buta shade: 
This charm, that time nor absence can 
efface, {ing grace, 
Which steals from added years improv- 
Extends to ev'ry state its strong control, 
From ConGo’s sliores to ZEMBLA’s frozen 
pole ; 
In Sorrow’s cell, at Pomp’s triumphant 
side ; [man’s pride, 
The poor man’s solace, and the great 
Ppp- 15, 16. 

It has been observed by several 
critics, that the introduction of the 
Passion of Love did not strictly 
belo g to the subject ; this objee- 
tion was anticipated by the fair 
authoress, who observes in the Pre- 
face that “Ifthe introduction of 
the Passicn of Love should be deem- 
ed iacompatible with the chaster 
feelings of the mind, let it be under- 
stood, that by love is only meant 
those delicate niovemenis of the 
soul, that tenderness of esteem, that 
reverence of virtue, and sacrifice of 
all selfish enjovments, which form 
the essenve of this sentiment, when 
abstracted from the cousi- 
derations of sense. Cicero observes, 
in his Essay on Friendship, that 
Love is a leading and essential prin- 
ciple in constituting that particular 
species of benevolence, called amity, 
and so high and respectable an au- 
thority gave confidence to the ap- 
piicetion of this sentiment, 
of the strongest and most sublime 
atiections of the heart.” 

We transcribe the following de- 
scription of Love, as au example of 
the versification of this Poem. 


1 






grosser 


to one 


Immortal Love! thy pow'r Creation 
sways, [abeys; 
Fach borom owns thee, and each heart 
Tis the to bid the slumb'ring spivit 
soar [explore ; 


‘Fo heights sublime, and worlds of iiss 
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To deeds of fame and ‘glory’s wreaths 
aspire, {fire! 
And feed its flaming torch with heav'nly 
Yes! from the charm of love no breast's 
secure, 
The bold avow it, and the meek endure ; 
‘The rough it softens, and the rude dis- 
arms, [charms ; 
Expands "the selfis h, and the senseless 
Tho’ breath’d thro’ sighs, and oft be- 
dew’d with tears, [dears ; 
To pensive minds this but the pain en- 
Aud these lov'd griefs, so long indulg’d, 





The pain is pleasure by another name. 
*Tis the strong link that kindred spirits 
binds ; 
’Tis the last polish af exalted minds ; 
*Tis rapture kindled at affection’s shrine; 
"Vis virtue strengthen'd by a force divine, 
For - by love is meant that restless 
vy, [destroy ; 
Ww hie h siniles to wound, and dazzles to 
Which takes its birth from beauty’s fad- 
ing ilow’r, {hour ; 
And like its emblem, blossoms but an 
That sees perfection never found below, 
Save in the rapture of a lover’s vow ; 
When daring souls celestial regions rove, 
To deck with angel charms a mortal 


love ; 
As bold Prometnevs, from the realms 
of day, clay: 


Stole heav'nly fire to light his fashion’ ‘ 
But all that lasts when beauty’s charms 
are fled, fdead ; 
When sense expires, and gross desire is 
The joy refection’s silent hour can bear, 
Reason can justify, and virtue share. 
Love best display’d in mis'ry’s bitter lot, 
Which trimuphs most when pleasure is 
forgot. pp. 77—79. 


The history of Zebron and Zubor 
is introduced as a striking illustra- 
tion of the triumph of Friendship 
over Love ; it may serve also as a 
specimen of the poetic talents of 
the lady. 


But let the feelings of the savage 
breast, — . 
In Zensa’s fate th’ astonish’'d mind 
She by her sable beauty doom’d to prove 
‘Tue boitest Prienpsuip, and the direst 
love; 
Doom’d to proclaim, in passion’s glow- 
ing tone, 
What ardent spirits fire the to:rid zone ; 
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When warm in youth, and rich in manly 
grace, 

Lions in courage, of the Negro race, 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their 
love the same, 

ZeBron and Zapor felt the fata! flame. 

Fro earliest years the tender faith they 
bore, {wore ; 

That eas'd the galling fetters slav'ry 

And as a brother shar‘d a brother's toil, 

‘They bless’d the chains which bound 
them to the soil; 

Till with the fatal dart their bosoms 
strove, [love. 

Till mutual anguish own’d their mutual 

‘Then came the bitter conilict of the 
heart, [to part, 

From the lov’d maid or cherish'd friend 

Here Zasor’s sighs proud Zepron’s 
love control, 

Wringing to agony his lofty soul ; 

‘There tender Zayor mourns his friend's 
despair, 

If pity yield, what honor must not share. 

“Spare, spare that thought,” distracted 
fonduess cries, prize :” 

**Not mine the pang I fear, the bliss I 

Then tears and groans their lab'ring grief 
reveal, [seal. 

Then vows of endless truth their union 

While thus in pensive agony they stray'd, 

Trial too hard! they meet the much-lov'd 


maid. 
At once, oh miracle! in Frirenpsutr’s 
cause, {laws ; 


Nature and sense suspend their sovereign 

ihe storm is hush’d, the fierce desire 
supprest, 

And passion silene’d to eternal rest. 

a her dear form they gaze with heavy 
sighs, [their eyes ; 

Weep tears of blood, then raise to heav'n 

fiternate clasp her in their sable arms, 

Alicrvate mourn her  all-seductive 
charms ; 

And ere relenting love the blow could 
ward, 

Deep in her bosom fix the fatal sword: 

Poer fortii their anguish in a last adieu, 

Then rush on death, to matchless 
FRIEN DsHuIP true. 


Such the impetuous feelings of the 
breast, {drest: 
By Nature's hand, in savage wildness 
bold, lawless, unrestrain’d, they reveli'd 
here, {native spliere. 
And made th’ untutord heart their 
Yet in this jarring contlict of the soul, 
This war ot passions, bound by no con- 
trel, 


That like the fierce Tornado’s dreadful 
course, [force ; 
Sweeps the wide plain with unresisted 
Where devastation, with terrific form, 
How!s thro’ the blast, and revels in the 
storm ; 
E’en Love, immortal Love, whom all 
obey, sway ; 
And Jealousy, which rules with tyrant 
And Hope, that ev'ry absent bliss snp- 
lies, [prize ; 
And lite itself, with ali that life can 
All here forgotten, or all here supprest, 
The glorious triumph of the heart con- 
fest: 
And FrienpsniP, smiling on this Indian 
Isle, {funeral pile. 
Proud of her conquest, deck’d their 
pp. 91—96. 


That the reader may form a 
general idea of the plan and 
distribution of this Poem, we 
subjoin the arguments of each 
part. 


Invocation to Friendship—Its con- 
solation to our first Parents after their 
fall—The attachments of infancy review: 
ed—its pleasing recollection to old age 
— Friendship an universal feeling—exem- 
plified im the Atricans—the Arabs—The 
Maid of Greenland—The Castilian sol- 
dicr in Pizarro—Its power in works of 
Imagination—The Maid of CorntntH— 
The Portrait—Friendships formed in 
Religious Institutions—Its pleasures in 
solitude—Its sacrifices—exemplitied by 
VirGit—by ALEXANDER— Scipio and 
Leiivs—Dissipated minds incapable 
of true Friendships—The pursuits of 
fashionable life inimical to true Friend- 
ship—Exhortation— Friendship strong- 
est among the ancients—The Theban 
band—The Scythian hordes—Their war- 
like contederacy—AcniILLes and Pa- 
TrocLtus—Nuisus and EuryaLus—Da- 
mon and PyrniAs—PyLApes and 
Orestes—Sans Souci—EPaMInonpDas 
and Peroptpas—Articus— Royalty un- 
favorable to the formation of Friend- 
ship—TRAJAN and Phiny—HEnry Iv. 
and Sutty—The consolation of Friende 
ship in sickness—Eupamipas and Cna- 
RIXENES-—The pleasures of Friendship 
in prosperity and adversity compared 
—CHATTERTON—Its duties and conso- 
lutions in the anguish of remorse—Jar- 
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FIER and PreRRE—False friendship of 
the wicked—its fatal effects—The Pro- 
phet Davip— The pains of Friend- 
ship the severest affliction in life — 
The refined feelings of Friendship not 
understood by common minds—Conclu- 
sion. 


Subject proposed—Kindred Frienp- 
sHip—Parental Affection— SoLOMON’s 
judgment—Moses in the bulrushes— 
RacneLt—The pleasing offices of mater- 
nal love—Filial affection— The Gre- 
cian daughter—CorioLanus— ENEAS— 
Puiiny—Fraternal aflection — FRIEND- 
suip and Love, as relating to the heart, 
synonymous— Connubial Love, as de- 
scribed by MiLTon, contrasted with its 
present state—Heroic instances—ARRIA 
-——Eponina—Lady Racnen RussELL— 
Lord Wittiam RusseLt—Duke of Mon- 
mouTH—Lord Cavenpisu—Friendship 
among Savages—Prince Lee Boo—The 
American Indian— Among Negroes— 
ZeBron and ZABOR—FRIENDSHIP ina 
state of Nature, contrasted with that 
produced by the refinements of Civilisa- 
tion--Apostrophe to Frten psn1P—Epi- 
sode—Celestial harmony, the link of the 
Creation—The redemption of the world 
—The social Friendships of our Savi- 
our—His love to fallen Man—Conclu- 
sion. 











ANNOTATIONS on THE Four 
Gospe.s, and THE Acts of 
THE ApostLes. Compiled and 
abridged for the Use of Stu- 
dents. In 3 Vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, Payne. 1812. Pr. 11. 4s. 


Tue first Edition of these com- 
mentaries was intituled “ Anno- 
tations on the Four Gospels ;” to 
this have been added some observa- 
tions on the Acts of the Apostles, 
** with a short abridgment, extract- 
ed from Michaelis, of the design, 
and date, and contents, of each of 
the Epistles,” 


The following is the list of 
commentators cited in these vo- 
lumes: 


Beza in Nov. Test. 2 vols. fol. 
Benson, Hist. of Christian Religion, 


dto. 

Doddridge, Exp. of New Test. 6 vols. 
8vo. 

Grotius in Nov. Test. 2 vols. fol. 

oat * a Works by Strype, 2 vols. 
ol. 

Hammond on New Test. fol. 

Le i Lat. ‘Ir. of Hammond 2¥v, 
ol. 

Macknight's Harm. Gosp. 2 vols. 4to. 

Mill N. 'T. Edit. Kuster. fol. 

Michaelis’s Intr. N. T. Edit. Marsh, 
4 vols. 8vo. 

Poli Synopsis, 5 vols. fol. 

Wetstein N. T. 2 vols. fol. 

Whitby Com. N. 'T. 2 vols. fol. 

Add 

Patrick and Lowth on the Old Test. 

Calmet’s Dict. of the Bible. 

Usher’s Annals. 


The Annotations are principally 
historical, critical and explanatory ; 
abridged from some of the most emi- 
nent commentators, with now and 
then an observation from the compi- 
ler: these latter are introduced but 
seldom, and with a sparing hand; 
but from these specimens we could 
wish that his conjectures had been 
hazarded more freely, as they 
often tend to illustrate obscure 
passages, which had escaped the 
notice of other biblical commen- 
tators. 


There is a short introduction pre- 
fixed to the Acts of the Apostles, 
concerning their chronology, and 
the geography connected with 
them; the first of these will afford 
us an interesting extract. If with 
Archbishop Usher we assume that 
they commence with the year 33 
of the Christian ara, we shall have 
the following dates: 
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The first epoch from the commence- 
ment of the book is at ch. xi, 29, 30. 
For the famine in the time of Ciaudius 
Cesar, when relief was sent from An- 
tioch to the brethren in Judwa, hap- 
pened in the fourth year of his reign, 
and in the year 44 of the Christian 
era. 


Second epoch. Herod Acrippa dies 
soon after he had put to death the 
apostle, St. James; and about the time 
that Paul and Barnabas return from 
Jerusalem to Antioch, ch. xii. 21 —25. 
This is still in the year 44. 


Third epoch, c. xviii. 2. 
rives at Corinth shortly after the 
banishment of the Jews from Italy 
by Claudins Cxsar. Commentetors 
aitix the year 54 to this event; but it 
is uncertain; tor Suetonius, the ouly 
historian noticing this banishment of 
the Jews, meutions it without a 
date. 


Fourth epoch. St. Paul comes to Jeru- 
salem, and is imprisoned by the Jews, 
not long atter the disturbances excited 
by the Egyptian. ch. xxi. S7— 59. This 
imprisonment happened in the ycar 
60, for it was two years before Felix 
quitted the government of Judwa. 
ch, xxiii. 26. XXiv. 27. 


Fifth epoch. Two years after the com- 
mencement ef St. Paul’s imprison- 
ment, (A. D. 62.) Festus is appoint- 

~ed governor of Judza. ch. xxiv. 27. 
XXV. 1. 


From this period the chronology is 
clear. St. Paul is sent a prisoner to 
Rome in the autumn of the year in 
which Festus arrived in Judwa. He 
suffers shipwreck, passes the winter in 
Malta, and arrives in Rome the follow- 
ing year; that is, in 65. ch. xxvi.—vii. 
—Vviii. 


The Acts conclude with the end of 
the second year of St. Paul's imprison- 
ment in Rome; consequently in the 
year 65. ch. xxviii. 30. (And yet that 
the Acts were written before the close 
of this year 65, or the end of the tenth 
year of Nero, is inferred from the silence 


St. Paul ar- . 


of this book on the burning of Rome, 
and the massacre of the Christians, which 
happeued in that year.) 


To the events between the epochs 
53 and 44, and between 44 and 60, it 
is difficult to assign a determinate year ; 
and the time of the most important 
events of the conversion of St. Paul, and 
of the council in Jerusalem, is the most 
difficult. 


But a probable conjecture may be 
formed. Thus, St. Stephen hardly suf: 
fered martyréom before Pilate was re- 
called'trom the government of Juda ; 
for under Pilate the Jews had no power 
of inflicting capital punishments. Now, 
according to Usher, Pilate was recalled 
in the Sth year of the Christian wera. 
If this be true, St. Paul's conversion 
also Lippened after the year 36; and 35 
is too early a dete; whether in 33, 
as some say, caunot well be deter- 
mined, 


The chapters iii. iv. v. vi. are to be 
arranged between the years 35 and 36. 
Chapter viii. is before the year 36, and 
ch. x. after that wera. We are in the 
dark with respect to ch. xiii. xiv. and 
several others. Ch. xvi. is at least 
six years prior to the fourth epoch, or 
the year 60. For a year and a half at 
Corinth, and three years at Epiiesus, 
with the time spent in several journies, 
ean hardly be pressed into a smatier 
compass. To ch. xvi. therefore, the 
latest date is the year 54, and it may 
be sooner, 


We understand the commentary 
on the Acts of the Apostles is pub- 
lished separately, for the conve- 
nience of those who possess the 
first edition; we may also state 
that several additions are intro- 
duced in other parts of the book, 
so that it is hoped the work will 
be less imperfect as a guide to the 
New ‘Testament. 


We have heard that the Author is 
The Rev. Hugh Elsley, 
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TwELVE SERMONS ON VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS ; and a NARRATIVE 
of the first appearances of our 
Lord, on the Day of his Resur- 
rection, with Notes. By the 
late Rev. GABRIEL STOKES, 
D.D. Chancellor of the Cathe- 
dral of Waterford, Rector of 
Desart Martin, Chaplain to the 
most Rev. William Archbishop 
of Armagh, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. London, Ca- 
dell ; Dublin, Watson. 1812. 
8vo. pp. 323. Pr. 10s. Od. 


IN the Preface to these Sermons 
we find a short biographical me- 
moir of the author, in which we 
are informed, that after receiving 
his education under his brother 
Dr. J. Stokes, he removed to 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
highly distinguished himself, and 
obtained a fellowship at an early 
age; that he soon after accepted 
the rectory of Antrea, in Tyrone, 
from whence, his friend, the late 
learned and excellent Newcome, 
then bishop of Waterford, trans- 
lated him to the chancellorship of 
that cathedral, where eleven of 
these sermons were preached. The 
Editor has selected the present dis- 
courses from about 150, ‘ most of 
which are written at length; but of 
many brief notes only remain ;’ 
that ‘ as none of them (except the 
Jast) were prepared for publica- 
tion, such verbal alterations as ap- 
peared necessary, have been made ;’ 
and that he also means to continue 
the work, if the present volume 
should meet the approbation of the 
public. 

The volume before us contains 
twelve practical discourses. 


CONTENTS. 


Sermon tr. On tie goodness and 
wisdom of God, displayed in the crea- 


VOL, I, 
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tion.—Sermon 11. On loving ont ene- 
mies.—Sermon 111. On universal good- 
will, and the happiness it tends to pros 
duce. Intwo parts. Part 1.— Sermon 
iv. Farther explanations of the virtae 
of charity, and cantions against errors 
concerning it, Part ¢.—Sermonyv. On 
family affection. -—— Sermon vi. On im- 
proper and unguarded conversation. — 
Sermon vii. Refusal of a sign.— Ser- 
mon vi. Vice, the consequence of 
disbelicf in a future state, In two Parts. 
Part 1.—Sermon 1x. ‘The same subject 
continued, with cautions against suffer. 
ing the belief of a future state to be 
deadened or lost. Part 2. — Sermon x. 
On the reasons why parables were ex- 
plained to the discipies only. — Sermon 
x1. On the danger of perverting Scrip 
ture, a farewell sermon. — Sermon XL. 
On Saint Paul’s conduct and character, 
considered as an example to Christian 
teachers, Preached at the visitation at 
Derry.— Appendix to Sermon x11.— 
Narrative of the first appearances of 
our Lord, on the day of his resurrec- 
tion. 

In the first sermon the author 
principally draws his arguments 
from the works of the creation, as 
upheld by the hand of the Supreme 
Being, the grandeur and simplicity 
by which the movements of innu- 
merable worlds are regulated, the 
constant and gradual changes of 
the seasons, and the various pro- 
ductions of the earth all calculated 
to promote the comfort and happi- 
ness of man: he then cails our 
attention ‘ to that creature, to 
whom his Maker has given domi- 
nion over the earth ;’ ‘ to whom he 
has given reason in lieu of the 
inferior instincts which he has be- 
stowed on his other creatures.’ Nor 
are we to objeci against the good- 
ness of God those evils which are 
occasioned by the violence of na- 
tural causes, or the turbulence of 
human passions ; these seeming cala~ 
mites are often the means of pro- 
ducing gooJ, and are necessary to 
keep alive the knowledge that the 
Lord reigns over all: this our 
author having contirmed by several 
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illustrations, concludes by inviting 
us to summon every faculty to ar- 
dent gratitude and thanksgiving, to 
praise him who has blessed us with 
gladness, and given us all things 
richly to enjoy. 

The words of our Lord, ‘ love 
your enemies,’ being misinterpreted 
and misrepresented by many, who 
think it impossible to act up to this 
truly benevolent precept, Dr. S. 
commences with giving what he 
deems the true meaning of the pas- 
sage ; in Seripture language those 
are not our enemies who differ from 
us in religious or political senti- 
ments, but who hate or calumni- 
ate us, and maliciously thwart our 
interests or welfare. We are com- 
manded to love our enemies, but in 
such a manner as not to injure our- 
selves, and as far as is consistent 
with the safety of our friends; we 
are only to guard against an envi- 
ous and unrelenting spirit, and let 
universal good-will govern all our 
actions. To love an enemy, in- 
deed, is not agreeable to the cor- 
rupt passions of man, but religion 
teaches him to overcome this de- 
generacy, and by a laudable perse- 
verance in doing good, to purify his 
nature, and ‘ put away from him 
as dross, every thing base, inflam- 
mable, or rancorous.’ If it is ob- 
jected that a pretence of forgiving 
our enemies is sometimes hypocri- 
tical, it may be sufficient to answer, 
that the more excellent any moral 
feeling or principle appears, the 
more likely it is that it will some- 
times be affected ; but even if any, 
through ostentation or pride, for- 
give, or pretend to love, their ene- 
mies, surely some good is done, 
some misery averted, and a recon- 
ciliation generally at length ef- 
fected. 

As charity, or universal good- 
will and benevolence, the subject of 





the two next discourses, is nearly 
allied to the former, we think 
it unnecessary to expatiate on them, 
and shall therefore hasten to the 
others. 

Dr. S. in his sermon ‘ on Family 
Affection,’ when preaching on rais- 
ing the widow’s son to life, takes 
occasion to recommend to the 
thoughtless and inconsiderate minds 
of youth a preparation for death ; 
but more particularly insists on the 
primary duty of family affection, 
in opposition to the opinion of some 
frantic devotees and philosophers, 
pretending to consider family rela- 
tions beneath their notice ; and en- 
forces his observations by our Lord's 
express command and example, 
who strongly recommends what na- 
ture establishes, and in his own 
personal conduct displays that filial 
piety, obedience, and respect, which 
is the surest means of pleasing God, 
and contributing to the happiness 
of the human race. 

As it is inconsistent with our 
plan to dwell too long on one book, 
we shall briefly observe, that Dr. 
Stokes’s general plan seems to be 
to explain, if required, the passage 
of Scripture from which he chooses 
his text, then to argue on, and il- 
lustrate his subject, to state and 
answer objections, and finally, to. 
draw a moral conclusion from the 
whole; and we must content our- 
selves with giving an extract or 
two, expressive of the style of the 
author. 

In speaking of the necessity of 
a future state, he says, 


Consider what are the principles and 
feelings, by which men were natura 
led to the belief of a future state. 
strong sensé of the distinction between 
soul and body, and of the superierity of 
the spiritual part of their nature: a 
preference for the purer employments 
of the mind, above the grosser ones of 
the body. A just estimation of the 
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noble and exalted faculties of the soul, 
and of their capability of improvement : 
a belief that a good God will not dis- 
appoint the expectations, nor frustrate 
the capacities, which himself implanted : 
a conviction founded on the natural 
feelings of conscience, that we are ac- 
countable creatures, and that as surely 
as there is a difference between right 
and wrong, we must at some period an- 
swer for our actions; That wickedness 
will not always escape, that a righteous 
Lord must love righteousness, “ and 
that which he delights in must be happy.” 
And since it is plain, the discrimination 
is not made in this life; where the 
wicked often florish, while the upright 
are afflicted; there must be another 
scene of existence, where the Provi- 
dence of God will be vindicated : and 
evil pursue the sinner, while to the 
righteous good shall be repaid. — pp. 
157,8. 

Again, discoursing on the danger 
of perverting Scripture, among 
other examples, by which he sup- 
ports his argumeuts, is the follow- 
Ing: 


By Salvation, Justification, Sanctifica- 
tion, Saint Paul often means no more, 
than being Christians : enjoying by God's 
mercy, the means of securing the bless- 
ing of those states. Thus he tells the 
Ephesians, that they are sared : the word 
signifies their salvation already effected : 
and yet it is plain by the manner in 
which he warns them against some vicgs, 
that dishonesty, intemperance, and sen- 
suality, had not ceased among those to 
whom he writes: yet these are surely 
inconsistent with holiness, and exclude 
from the kingdom of God. Thus he 
tells the Covinthians, “ Ye are washed, 
ye are sanctified, ye are justified :” these 
are attributed at large to a body of 
converts, many of whom indulged senti- 
ments and practices which Christian 
purity abhors: approved of incest, at- 
tended idol feasts, were litigious, un- 
charitable, and bitterly emulous : pro- 
faned the Lord’s supper, and argued 
against the resurrection. Yet violent 

ae 
and subtle arguments have been heid on 
these terms, as if they always related 
merely to inward holiness. 

* A narrative of the appearances 
of our Lord on the day of his re- 
surrection,’ in which Dr. S. at- 
tempts to reconcile the accounts of 


the Evangelists by omitting as an 
interpolation the first clause of 
Matt. c. xxviii, v. 9. concludes this 
volume. 


—————————— 


A TRANSLATION OF THE CELE- 
BRATED AND ANCIENT WoRK, 
“ Tactatus de legibus et Con- 
suetudinibus Regni Augliz, tem- 
pore Regis Henrici secundi com- 
positus, Justicie gubernacula 
tenente illustri viro Ranulpho de 
Glanvilla.” By Joun BEAMEs, 
Eso. of Lincoln's Inn, Barris- 
ter at Law, to which are added 
notes. Reed. 1812. 8vo. 


Mr. Beames begins his address to 
the reader, from which we shall 
largely extract, with a brief iife of 
Glanville. He then proceeds : 


** With respect to the work itself 
now submitted to the public in an 
English dress, it is said to be the 
first performance that has any thing 
like the appearance of a Treatise on 
the subject of Jurisprudence, since 
the dissolution of the Roman Em- 
pire. But this is not correct, if 
the Assises of Jerusalem, compiled, 
as we are informed in the preamble, 
in 1009—the System of Feudal 
Law, composed by the two Mila- 
nese Lawyers in 1150, and the 
Decretum of Gratian, published 
about the same time, be considered 
as Treatises on Law. It seems, 
however, to be unquestionable, that 
the present Treatise is the earliest 
and most ancient work on the sub- 


ject of English Jurisprudence, from 


which any clear and coherent ac- 
count of it isto be obtained. Dr. 
Robertson, indeed, informs us, ‘ that 
in no couatry of Europe was there 
at that time, any collection of Cus- 
toms, sor hed any attempt been 
made to render Law fixed,’ 

“ The first undertukiag of that 
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kind was by Glanville, Lord Chief 
Justice of England in his Tactatus 
de Legibus et consuetudinibus, 
composed about the year 1181. 

** Ithas been thought, that Glan- 
ville drew up this compendium of 
the Laws of England for the public 
use, by the express command of 
Henry the Second, a conjecture 
which, Mr. Madox observes, is not 
only favored by a certain MS. re- 
maining in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, written 
in a hand of the age of Edward the 
Second, in which there is a Treatise 
intitled Leges Henrici Secundi, 
agreeing in many passages with the 
printed copy of Glanville, but also 
by the manner of our Author's wri- 
ting, especially in the Prologue. 
There is also in the Cottonian col- 
lection a MS. of Glanville, which 
bears the title of Laws of Henry the 
Second. But Mr. Reeves informs 
us, this manner of intitling Treati- 
ses was not then uncommon. 

** The present work appears to 
have remained in MS. until the year 
1554, when, as Sir Edward Coke 
apprises us, it was, by the persuasion 
and proceremeut of Sir William 
Stanford, a grave and learned Judge 
of the Common Pleas, first printed. 

** With many peculiar circumstan- 
ces, however, to create an interest in 
its favor, the fate of the work has 
been most singular. Indebted to its 
intrinsic merit alone forthe high eom- 
pliment it has long enjoyed, in being 
Jooked up to as an authority from 
which; there was no appeal, curiosity 
has given way to an opinion, that 
whilst it was venerable for its anti- 
quity, it was also useless, for it was 
obsolete. That many parts of it 
are obsolete, it would be idie to 
deny: but that the work’ itself is 
by no means so entirely obsolete 
as generally assymed, will be fully 
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evident to every impartial and can- 
did reader. 

“But were it entirely obsolete, 
it would not necessarily follow, 
that it would be useless, the terms 
not being, at least in the sci- 
ence of Jurisprudence, either con- 
vertible or synonymous, however 
fashionable, or, more properly speak- 
ing, convenient it may be to esteem 
them such. Multa ignoramus que 
nobis no laterent, si Veterum lectio 
nobis esset familiaris. 

* It remains to speak of the Trans- 
lation now submitted to the public. 
Fidelity has been the principal ob- 
ject of the Translator. If more be 
demanded , he would shelter himself 
under the high name of Sir Wm, 
Jones. ‘ Elegance, on a subject 
so delicate as Law, must be sacri- 
ficed, without mercy, to exactness.’ 
Next to fidelity, simplicity has been 
aimed at, as most in unison with the 
original, and, perhaps, the best 
adapted for transfusing its spirit 
into the English Language. Not 
that with these two objects immedi- 
ately before him, the Translator 
would be understood as conceding, 
that he has sacrificed any beauty, 
any elegance of expression generally 
abounding in, or spread over, the 
original work. He could not sacri- 
fice that which never existed. 

“« The siyle of Glanville, destitute 
of every grace, aud dry and harsh in 
the extreme, professedly aims at the 
peculiar qualities which characterise 
it. Stilo culgari et verbis curialibus 
utens ex industria, ad notitiam com- 
parandam eis, qui hujusmodi vulga- 
ritate minus sunt exercitati, are the 
very terms in which he describes 
his own manner of writing, So suc- 
cessfully has he accomplished his 
object, that he imposes upon his 
Translator a task not altogether 
unlike that of acquiring a new lau- 
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guage. Yet to these difficulties the 
Translator reluctantly alludes, for 
though they may, in some measure, 
atone for those errors into which he 
is appreliensive he has often fallen, he 
is conscious, the merit of his attempt 
is not to be estimated by its ardu- 
ousness, but its utility. 

“‘ With respect to the Anuotaticns, 
it was the Translator’s original inten- 
tion to have confined himself to a 
mere explanation of the obsolete 
terms. But, anxious to render 
the work more extensively useful, 
he has not unfrequently departed 
from his first design. Among the 
works occasionally referred to, the 
reader will recognise the Regiam 
Majestatem—so termed from the 
words with which it commences.” 


Mr. Beames here discusses the 
question at large, whether Glanville 
or the Regiam Majestatem be the 
original work, which has been long 
verata questio among the learned. 
Mr. Beames contends that Glanville 
is the original. He then proceeds: 


** Tu addition to the Regiam Ma- 
jestatem, reference has been occa- 
sionally made to the Grand Custuim- 
ary of Normandy, Bracton, Fieta, 
Britton, Coke, Hale, &c. &c. Some 
of these references serve to corrobo- 
rate, some to illustrate the text. 
some tend to show that a Law was 
not peculiar to this country, and 
some that a similar rule has been 
adopted even in modern times by a 
neighbouring state. In addition to 
the T'ranslator’s own notes, the read- 
er is furnished with a few annotations 
extracted from a copy of Glanville, 
formerly belonging to Mr. Justice 
Aland, and now deposited in the 
collection of the Royal lnstitution. 
Yet, should it be observed, it is not 
perfectly clear whether these anno- 
tations were made by that learned 


Judge, or by the Reverend Mr. 
Elstob, a gentleman deeply versed 
in Anglo-Saxon Literature. 

‘In order to render the work as 
compiete as the limited ability of 
the ‘Translator would allow, he has 
subjoined the more important, and 
only the more important, various 
readings, as furnished by the Bod- 
leian, the Cottonian, the Harleian, 
and Dr. Milies’s MSS. 

“The MS. of Glanville deposited 
in Lincoln's Tun Library has not 
been consulted.” 

The Translator concludes these 
cursory observations with a brief 
summary of the. contents of Glan- 
ville, availing himself, in some mea- 
sure, of that contained in Mr. 
Reeves’s History. 

* Our Author in general confines 
himself to such matters only as were 
the objects of jurisdiction in the 
Curia Regis, and divides his work 
into fourteen Books. ‘The two first 
of which treat of the Writ of Right, 
when originally commenced in the 
Curia Regis, ond of all its stages, 
the Summons — Essoins—Appear- 
ance--Pleadings—Duel or Grand 
Assise—Judgment and Execution. 
The third speaks of vouching to 
Warranty, which, with the two for- 
mer books, comprises a lucid ac- 
count of the proceedings in a Writ 
of Right fe: the recovery of land. 
The fourth book is employed upon 
rights of Advowson, the fifth upon 
Villenage, and the strth upon 
Dower. The seventh treats upon 
Alienation, Descents, Succession, 
Wardship, and Testaments. The 
eighth is upon final Concords, and 
Records in general. The ninth is 
upon Homage, Relief, Fealty, Ser- 
vices, and Purprestures. The tenth 
treats of Debts and matters of Con- 
tract, and the eleventh wpon Attor- 
nies. Having thus disposed of 
actions commenced originally in the 
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Curia Regis, our Author in his 
twelfth book speaks of Writs of 
Right, when brought in the Lord’s 
Court, and the manner of removing 
them from thence to the County 
Court, and Curia Regis, which 
leads hin to mention some other 
writs determinable before the She- 
riff. In his thirteenth book, he 
treats of Assises and Disseisins. The 
last book is wholly taken up in dis- 
cussing the doctrine of Pleas of the 
Crown.” 


The first extract from the transla- 
tion of the original work, with 
which we shall present the reader, 
is Glanville’s Division of Pleas, 


Pleas are either Criminal or Civil. The 
former are divided into such as apper- 
tain to the King’s Crown, and such as 
belong to the Sheriffs of Counties. These 
Pleas belong to the King’s crown. 

The crime which, in legal phrase, is 
termed that of Lawse Majesty, as the 
death of the King, or a sedition moved 
in the realm or army—the fraudulent 
concealment of treasure-trove—the plea 
concerning the breaking of the King's 
Peace—Homicide—Burning — Robbery 
-—Rape—the crime of Falsifying, and 
such other Pleas as are of a similar 
nature. These crimes are either punished 
capitally, or with loss of member. We 
must, however, except the crime of theft, 
which belougs to the sheriffs of counties, 
and is discussed and determined in the 
county courts, It also appertains to 
sheviths, in case of neglect on the part of 
lords of franchise, to take cognisance of 
scuffles, blows, and wounds, unless the 
Accuser subjoin to his charge, that the 
offence was committed against the King’s 
peace. 

Civil Pleas are divided into such, as 
are discussed and determined in the 
King’s Court only, and such as fall within 
the jurisdiction of the sheriffs of counties, 

In the former court are discussed and 
determined, all such pleas as concern 
Baronies, Advowsons of Churches, ques- 
tions of Condition, Dower, when the 
woman has been entirely debarred from 
receiving it; for.breach of fine made in 

the King's Conrt; concerning the per- 
forming of Homage, and the receiving of 
Reliefs, and concerning Purprestures, 
and Debts owing by lay persons, These 


Pleas, indeed, relate to the propricty of 
the thing only: concerning those which 
refer to the possession, aud which are 
discussed and decided by recognitions, 
we shall speak in their proper place. 

Te the Sheriffs of counties these Pleas 
appertain: the plea concerning the right 
of Freehold, when the courts of the lords 
are proved to have failed in doing justice, 
the nature of which we shall speak of in 
another place ; and the Plea concerning 
Villeins-born: such Pieas being, in each 
instance, sanctioned by the King’s writ. 
—pp.- 1-5. 


We subjoin Glanville’s deserip- 
tion of the trial by Duel : 


After the three reasonable Essoins, 
which accompany the view of the land, 
both parties being again present in court, 
the demandant should set forth his de- 
mand and claim in this manner :—‘I 
demand against this H. half a knight's 
fee, or two ploughlands, in such a vill, as 
my right and inheritance, of which my 
father, or my grand-father, was seised in 
his demesne as of fee, in the time of King 
Henry the First, or after the tirst corona- 
tion of our Lord the King, and from 
whence he took the profits to the value 
of five shillings at least, as in corn, hay, 
and other produce ; and this I am ready 
to prove by my freeman I. and, if any 
accident happen to him, by such a one, or 
by a third” (and the Demandant may 
thus name, as many as he chooses, but one 
of them only shall wage the duel,) “ who 
saw this or heard it :” or the Demandant 
may use other words thus ;—* and this I 
am ready to prove by my freeman I, to 
whom his father, when on his death-bed, 
injoined by the faith which a son owes 
to his father, that if he ever heard a 
claim concerning that land, he should 
prove this as that which his father saw 
and heard.” 

The demand and claim of the Demandant 
being thus made, it shall be at the elec. 
tion of the tenant, either to defend him- 
self against the demandant by the duel, 
or to put himself upon the King’s Grand 
Assise, and require a recognition to as- 
certain, which of the two have the greater 
right to the land in dispute, 

If he elect the former mode of proceed. 
ing, he must deny the right of the Deman- 
dant, word for word, as the Demandant 
set it forth, and this, either in person, or 
by some other fit man, But here we 
should observe, that after the tenant has 
once waged the Duel, he mast abide by 
his choice, and cannot afterwards put 
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himself upon the Assise. In this stage 
of the suit, the tenant may again avail 
himself of three reasonable Essoins in 
succession, with respeci to his own per- 
son, and of the same number with regard 
to the person of his champion. All the 
Essoins, which can with propriety be 
resorted to, having expired, it is requi- 
site, before the Duel can take place, that 
the Demandant should appear in court, 
accompanied by his champion armed for 
the contest. 

Nor will it suffice, if he then produce 
any other champion than one of those, 
upon whom he put the proof of his claim: 
neither, indeed, can any other contend 
for him, after the Duel has been once 
waged. 

But if he who has waged the Duel 
should, in the interval pending the suit, 
happen to die, a distinction is to be 
made. If he died a natural death, and 
this is declared by the vicinage, (as it 
ought always to be, if there exist an 
doubt couwerning the fact,) the Demand- 
ant may, in the first place, recur to one 
of those upon whom he placed his proof, 
or to another proper person, even if he 
have not named any other, provided that 
such other be anunobjectionable witness; 
and thus the Plea may begin again. If, 
however, his death was occasioned by his 
own fault, his principal shall lose the 
cause. It may be asked, whether the 
champion of the Demandant can substi- 
tute another in court, to make that proof 
which he took upon himself? According, 
indeed, to the law, and ancient custom of 
the realm, he cannot appoint any other, 
unless it be his legitimate son ; and here it 
may be observed, that the champion of 
the Demandant should be such a person 
as is a proper witness of the fact. Nor is 
it lawful for the Demandant to prosecute 
his appeal in his own person, because it 
is not permitted unless by the interven- 
tion of a proper witness, who has both 
heard and seen the fact. 

But the tenant may defend himself, 
either in his own person, if he choose so 
to do, or by any other unobjectionable 
witness, if he prefer that course. But if 
he has produced a champion, and such 
champion should die in the interval, it 
may be asked, wiiat the law is, whether 
the tenant may defend Limself by another 
champion, or whether he ought to lose 
his suit, or his seisin only? We must here 
have recourse to our former distinction, 
Jt should aiso be remarked that the cham- 
pion of the tenant cannot substitute an- 
ether in court for the purpose of undere 


taking the defence, unless it be his own 
lawful son. 

But, it frequently happens, that a hired 
champion is preduced in court, who, on 
account of a reward, has undertaken the 
proof, If the adverse party should except 
to the person of such a champion, alleg- 
ing him to be an improper witness, be- 
cause he had accepted a reward to under- 
take the proof, and should add, that he 
was prepared to prove his accusation 
against the champion, (if the latter chose 
to deny it) either by himself or by an- 
other, who was present when the cham- 
pion had taken the reward, the party 
shall be heard upon this charge, and the 
principal duel shall be deferred. 

If, upon this charge, the champion of 
the Demandant should be convicted and 
conquered in the Duel, then, his princi- 
pal shall lose the suit, and the champion 
himself, as conquered, shall lose his law, 
namely, he shail from thenceforth never 
be admitted in court, as a witness, for 
the purpose of making proof by Duel, 
for any other person ; but, with respect 
to himself, he may be admitted, either in 
defending his own body, or in presecut- 
ing any atrocious personal injury, as being 
a violation of the king’s peace. He may 
also defend by duel his right to his own 
ffee and inheritance. - 

The Duel being finished, a fine of sixty 
shillings shall be imposed upon the party 
conquered, in the name of Recreautise, 
and besides which he shall lose his law ; 
and, ifthe champion of the tenant should 
be conquered, his principal shall lose the 
land in question, with all the fruits and 
produce found upon it at the time of 
Seisin of the fee, and never again shall be 
heard in court concerning the same land. 
For those matters, which have been once 
determined in the King’s Court by Duel, 
remain for ever unalterable. Upon the 
determination of the suit, let the sheriff 
be commanded by the following writ, to 
give possession of the land to the success- 
ful party.—pp. 39—48. 

As specimens of the Translator’s 
Annotations, we subjoin the two fol- 
lowing notes, the former relating to 
the trial by Duel—the latter to the 
trial by Ordeal. 

The judicial combat appears to have 
been the most ancient mode of terminat- 
ing controversies known to the Northern 
nations in their original settlements. 

For Velleius Paterculus (1. 11. c. 118.) 
apprises us, that all those questions, 
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which were decided among the Romans 
by legal trial, were determined among 
the Germans by arms. It was introduced 
into most, if not all, of those European 
nations, whom the Gothic tribes subdued. 
In unison with their passion for arms, it 
was consecrated by their superstition. 

Countenanced by their princes, and 
sanctioned not unfrequently by the 
clergy, it long kept its ground. (Montesq. 
Spirit of Laws.) One of the earliest 
restrictions of the practice, which is said 
to occur in history, was that imposed by 
our Henry the First, but this merely pro- 
hibited the trial by combat, in questions 
concerning property of small value. 
(Brussel usage des Fiefs, vol. 11. p. 962.) 

Louis the Seventh of France, followed 
this example and promulgated a similar 
law. This was imitated by St. Louis; 
but his regulations extended only to his 
own demesnes (Hist. de la France par 
le Pere Daniel, tom. v. 259.) It was re- 
served for the steady and masterly hand 
of our Henry the Second, to give the 
death-blow to the trial by combat, by the 
introduction of the Grand Assise—a re- 
medy which, if my memory does not 
grossly deceive me, is said by Roger 
Hoveden, to have been invented by 
Glanville.—pp. 40, 41. 

The trial by Ordeal, the favorite off- 
spring of superstition, has been by Fleury, 
Le Brun, and others, supposed to be de- 
rived from the ancients, because Pliny 
(L. 8. c. 2.) mentions a family in Tuscany, 
upon whom the sacred fire, made in 
honor of Apollo, had no effect. But 
M. Howard, with much more appear- 
ance of reason, imagines that it originated 
from the miracles attributed by the 
Christians to their Saints. ( Traites sur les 
coutumes Anglo- Normand. tom, 1. p. 577.) 
However that may be, this mode af trial 
existed here so early as the reign of Ina ; 
and William the First found it in use in 
this country, when he mounted the 
throne. His Normans, attached by early 
habit to the trial by duel, rejected a 
mode of decision, which appeared to 
them as a superstitious formality, though 
it was still suffered to be resorted to by 
old and maimed men, and by women. 
According to the laws of Ina, the ac- 
cused had the choice of the trial by fire, 
or that by water. If he preferred the 
former, an iron was prepared that 
weighed three pounds at tle most. No 
person, except the priest, whose duty it 
was to preside on the occasion, entered 
the temple, after the fire destined to heat 


the iron was kindled. The iron being 
placed upon the fire, two men posted 
themselves on cach side of the iron to 
determine upon the degree of heat it 
ought to possess. As soon as they were 
agreed upon this point, the same number 
of men were introduced ab utroque laterc, 
and they also placed themselves at the 
two extremities of the iron. All these 
witnesses passed the night fasting, &c. 
—At day-break the priest, after sprink- 
ling them with the hoiy water, and 
making them drink, presented them with 
the book of the Evangelists to kiss, and 
then crossed them. The mass then began. 
From that moment the fire was no more 
increased : but the iron was left on the 
embers, until the last collect. That 
finished, the iron was raised, and the most 

rofound silence was observed, in pray- 
ing the Deity to manifest the truth. At 
this instant, the accused took the iron 
into his hand, and carried it to the dis- 
tance of nine feet, juxta mensuram pedum 
ejus. The trial being ended, the hand of 
the accused was bound up, and the ban- 
dage sealed; and, three days after, the 
hand was examined, to asceriain whether 
it was or not impure, which Mr. Howard 
thus explains: ce qui doit, je crois, faire 
entendre que lon wetoit pas coupable, quand 
la main conservoit des marques de brilure, 
mais seulement lorsque la bralure tomboit 
en supuration (ubi supra. ) 

But, if the accused elect the trial by 
water, then, the water was placed in a 
vessel, and heated to the highest degree. 
For inferior crimes, the accused plunged 
his arm up to the wrist; for crimes of 
deeper dye, he plunged it up to the 
elbow. In every other part of the cere. 
mony, the two species of trial by water 
and tire agreed. (LL. Inz c.77T.) 

The Mirror coincides with the text of 
Glanville, (c. 3. s. 23.) and Lord Hale 
informs us, “ that in all the time of King 
Join the purgation per ignem et aquam, 
or the trial by ordeal, continued, as ap- 
— by frequent entries upon the rolls: 

ut, it seems to have with this king, for I 
do not find it in use in any time after.” 
(Hist. Com. Lan, 152.)—pp. 350, 361, 2. 


We subjoin a list of Mr. Beames’s 
other works : 

“A Brief View of the Writ Ne exeat 
Regno with Practical Remarks upon it 
as an equitable Process.” 

* Justiniaui Institutionum Analysis.” 
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To the Editor of the New Review. 

Sir, 

I find by your Prospectus that 
you intend not only to analyse every 
publication you review by giving an 
abstract of the contents and the pre- 
face, but likewise to admit Defences of 
authors against criticisms ; 1 there- 
fore beg leave to otler you a few ob- 
servations on the school-books I 
have lately pubtished, and on the 
criticisms that have appeared in 
some of the Reviews. 

Having, as | thought, sufficiently 
explained in the preface of each 
work, what my views and motives 
were for offering new elementary 
books to the public, I naturally ex- 
pected that if the reviewers conde- 
scended to take any notice of them, 
they would have stated the plan 
I had jaid down, and particu- 
larly have noticed the great stress I 
lay on the necessity of teaching 
Grammar in general, and the Gram- 
mar of every language in particular, 
on such a uniform plan, that young 
minds may not be perplexed by dit- 
ferent systems, and have books put 
into their hends that contradict each 
other in every page. 

Instead of this, I find that the 
reviewers have been more anxious 
to display their wit than to inform 
the reader, or instruct the author : 
and whilst the one places the First 
Rudiments of General Grammar 
in the same rank with the manufac- 
turers of Solar Tinctures and In- 
fallible Remedies, another is pleased 
to call it a Tee-totum, a lihirligig. 
These gentlemen do not consider 
that what isa joke to them is death 
to the poor author, Yet the former 
acknowledges at the same time that 
“the plan pleases him, and that, if 
well applied, it must prove a very 
useful preparation for the usual 
school routine of Grammar, which, 
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for want of a proper explanation of 
terms, (owing either to the indolence 
or ignorance of the teacher,) often 
becomes as useless a series of pairot 
lessons, as the dynasties of the 
Chams of Tartary.” (See Eclectic 
Review for August.) So the latter 
is pleased to call my RUDIMENTS 
clear and simple, but meagre and de- 
He also says “ that @ me- 
taphysical lecture is given in the 
preface, which is good and might 
deserve transcription ; but then he 
suspects that it is itself a quota- 
tion.” (See Monthly Review for 
August.) 

If, after a candid examination, 
you should think that my publica- 
tions are deserving of any attention, 
I shall be much obliged to you if 
you willanalyse them, and give such 
parts of my prefaces as may enable 
the public to appreciate their merit, 
and decide how far I am deserving 
of that patronage and confidence | 
solicit. 

D. St. QUENTIN. 

Hans Place, Nov. 12, 1812. 


It is with much pleasure we com- 
ply with Mr. St. Quentin’s request. 
We cannot give a better analysis of 
his publications, than by ‘trans- 
cribing his Prefaces, which fully 
demonstrate the simplicity and uti- 
lity of his plans. ° 


THE FIRST RUDIMENTS OF 
GENERAL GRAMMAR, Ap- 
plicable to all Languages. Com- 
prised in Twelve Elementary 
Lessons, Particularly calcula- 
ted for the Instruction of Chil. 
dren, and adapted to the Abbé 
Gaultier's Method of Teaching. 
With Analytical Tables. By 
D. Sr. QuENTIN, M.A, pp. 186, 
Pr. 3s. 6d. bd. London, Long. 
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man. The Analytical Todles, 
pr. 2s. 6d. Bow of Descriptive 
Counters, pr. 10s. 0d. Cards of 


Exercises, pr. is. 1812. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


* AFTER the numerous com- 
pilations that have apyeared under 
the title of Introduction to English 
Grammar, and the attempts already 
matle to adapt it te the powers of 
infant comprehension, the Author 
of the following pages would not 
venture te obtrude himself on the 
notice of the public, if the hopes he 
had first entertained had not been 
Justified by the experience of twenty 
years, during which period it was 
tanght in) manuscript in several 
private families, and in a public 
seminary, with the greatest success, 

« One of his favorite j irsuits has 
been to smooth the rugged path of 
instruction to the tender mind; 
and he has often observed with 
much concern, that, at the genera- 
lity of schools, children are taught 
English Grammar without any regu- 
larity or method, and trom works 
either too superticial, or too com- 
plex to be understood by beginners. 
The inconveniences arising from 
this are; in the first place, that a 
number of pages ate crowded on 
the memory, while the mind is suf- 
fered to remain passive; and se- 
condly, that what was acquired with 
much labor, but without method, is 
soon forgotten, because it was im- 
perfectly comprehended ; and the 
pupil is blamed for his idleness and 
stupidity, when, if a little more 
simplicity aud perspicuity had been 
employed in his iustruction, he 
might perhaps have out-stript his 
more fortunate competitors, who 
owe the applause they gain more to 
a retentive memory, than to that 
thoreugh comprehension, which is 


the foundation of all solid improve- 
ment. 

“ To supply, in some degree, this 
deficiency, the author has endea- 
voured so to simplify the study of 
Grammar by reducing it to its first 
principles, that a child of six years 
of age, of moderate capacity, will 
be able to understand the structure 
and mechanism of its own language, 
and the use aad signification of every 
word it employs; provided those 
directions are followed, wherein 
he has laid down how each succes- 
sive lesson is to be taught; con- 
stantly observing this rule, not to 
proceed to another lesson till the 
preceding one is clearly understood, 
nor to lose sight of the first, till the 
whole has been acquired. One thing 
more he would strongly recommend 
to the teacher, as of the utmost 
importance to the progressive im- 
provement of the child, which is to 
make hin perfectly acquainted with 
the meaning of what an idea is; 
for which purpose he begs leave to 
repeat a simple little diatogue, 
which with the youngest cinidren 
has invariably been attended with 
success, . 

** Suppose three or four of them to 
be seated round a table, with a 
master at the head: Let him first 
endeavour to imspire im with 
confidence and good hiwmor, after 
whic) he may addres, inem in the 
following manner :—- 

*** My dear children, you are now 
come to an age, when it is necessary 
for you to learn Grammar, which 
teaches you how to express your 
Ideas by Words. You know what 
words are; but you do not exactly 
understand what is meant by the 
word Idea. It shall, therefore, be 
the object of my first lesson to 
explain it to you. 

*** You see in your Grammar that 
an idea is the mere representation, 
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or image, in our own mind, of any 
thing external that came to our 
knowledge through the five senses. 
And that you may perfectly under- 
stand what this means, let me ask 
you some questions. 

** Miss Adele, do you see your 
grand-namma?— No, Sir.— Why 
not 1— Because she is not here.— 
Then, my dear child, shut your 
eyes. Do you see her now !— No, 
Sir, I do not.—But cannot you 
imagine that you see her?!—Yes, I 
can. How is she dressed ?—In a 
white gown, with a white cap and 
black ribands.—Well; this is an 
idea; it is because you have seen 
your grand-mamma before, who is 
very good to you, because you have 
spoken to her and kissed her, that 
you have now a representation, or 
image, of her; and this represen- 
tation or image is called an idea. 

*** And you, Miss Letitia, will you 
shut your eves. Do you see your 
mamma ?— Yes, Sir.—How ean you 
see her, she is in the West Indies ? 
—I do not see her, but I imagine I 
do.—Well, my dear child, this is 
likewise an idea. 

“<Recollect, therefore, my dear 
children, that whatever you have 
sten, or heard, touched, smelled, or 
tasted, you may have an idea of. 
If you wish to communicate what 
you think to others, what must you 
do?—Speak to be sure. But if 
you could not speak, if unfortunate- 
ly you were dumb, as you nust 
have seen children that are both 
deaf and dumb, how would you 
manage to let others know what 
you think ? you would make signs 
either of pleasure or pain, and 
endeavour to communicate by these 
signs what you want. Theretore 
we call words the Signs of our 
ideas; for you may think without 
speaking, but cannot speak without 
thinking. 


*« «Miss Emily, will you think of 
something ; but do not tell it; have 
you done so?—Yes, Sir.—Does 
any one know what Miss Emily 
thought of ?—No.—Will you have 
the goodness to tell us !—J thought 
of a plum-cake.—Weil, now we all 
know your idea, because we have 
often seen, touched, and tasted 
plum-cakes.’ 

“Itis by such simple questions, 
varied according to the capacity or 
disposition of the child, that its 
attention is fixed, its curiosity exci- 
ted, and its faculties developed ; 
and a teacher cannot expect to 
have his exertions crowned with 
success, unless he find the way to 
the heart, as well as to the under- 
standing, of his pupil. 

“ This first lesson being clearly 
explained and perfectly understood, 
the path is paved for the acquisition 
of the following ones, which the 
gradual expansion of the mind is 
prepared to receive. 

“ How gratifying to the good sense 
and feeling of every tender parent 
must this development of the infant 
reason be; and how many pangs 
may the little sufferer be hereatier 
spared, if this ground-work be well 
laid by the patient instruction of a 
judicious mother? Nor is the Au- 
thor advancing a speculative theory, 
when he pretends thet the Rudi- 
ments of Grammar, which have hi- 
therto been considered beyond the 
comprehension of children of five 
or six years old, can be easily adap- 
ted to their capacity or understand- 
ing. He has himself witnessed it 
iu his own establishment, and it is 
now taught with equal success ina 
seminary of some repute in this 
neighbourhood. And he will be 
happy at any time to confirm by 
practice the theory he here ad- 
vances, by introducing any parent 
or iustructor, where they may have 
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an opportunity of seeing a class of 
very young beginners instructed on 
this principle. 

“The Author having thus explained 
the motives, which induced him to 
publish this Grammar, and pointed 
out the simplicity of the plan, and 
the ease with which it may be 
adopted, now submits it to the 
consideration of these affectionate 
mothers and zealous instructors, 
whose patience is never exhausted, 
nor perseverance discouraged, when 
the cultivation of intellect and the 
exercise of reason are in question; 
and if the path of learning is smooth- 
ed, and fhe difficulty of early 
improvement in the smallest degree 
diminished, he shall consider him- 
self amply recompensed for his 
labor, and enjoy the pleasing reflec- 
tion of not having toiled in vain.” 


—_— Se 


A New GRAMMAR OF THE 
Frencn Lanouace. Ly the 
same. Second Edition. Price 
4s. Gd. bound. London, Long- 
man. 1812. pp. 232. 


PREFACE. 


“THE first editien of this Gram- 
mar was published two and twenty 
years ago; it was patronised by a 
Friend at the head of a Grammar 
School of the first eminence, and 
met with great success. ‘The Au- 
thor has, for nearly twenty years, 
declined offering the Second Edi- 
tion to the notice of the public, 
from the conviction that unless 
different Elementary books on 
Grammar in geveral, and on the 
French language in particular, were 
published at the same time and on 
the same principles, it would be to 

-dittle purpose to send into the 
. world a solitary work on the French 
Grammar, which would benefit but 


in a small degree the general pur- 
poses of Education. It has often 
been to him a subject of regret, that 
the different books put into the 
hands of young people frequently 
contradict each other in their gram- 
matical rules. Thus the one ridi- 
cules the idea of cases in modern 
languages ; another gives still more 
ridiculous Cefinitions ; a third has 
ten conjugations; and most of them 
heap rules on rules, and exceptions 
on exceptions; crowding Grammar, 
Syntax, and Exercises together, 
with so little order and regularity, 
as to perplex the soundest under- 
standing. 

* Whoever has in the least stu- 
died and observed the progress and 
development of the youthful mind, 
must have perceived how difficult 
itis to accustom it to reason and 
to compare; and that unless the 
principles of any science are pre- 
sented in the simplest and clearest 
way, the child will continue learn- 
ing by rote; and may learn, over 
and over again, the Grammars of 
the English, Freneh and Latin lan- 
guages, without understanding, in 
the least, the principles and struc- 
ture of grammar; and without hav- 
ing perceived that most of the rules 
are general, and may be applied to 
all. Yet it is only by a proper 
exercise of the judgment and me- 
mory that a sensible and solid im- 
provement, particularly in the at- 
tainment of languages, can be ex- 
pected ; and if the former is not 
assisted and promoted, the pro- 
ficiency of the scholar will always 
be imperfect, however extensively 
the latter may be exercised. 

“'To obviate this difticulty the 
Author has published a small Intro- 
duction to General Grammar ; in 
which, whilst he endeavoured to 
inculcate in the young mind the 
structure of all languages, by a 
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simple, and as experience has taught 
him, an infallibie metho!, he ar- 
ranzed it in such a manner as to 
make the rules and definitions 
accord with those of the best Latin 
Grammars, particularly that of 
Dr. Valpy, which, from its inge- 
nious aecuracy aud great simpli- 
city, ought to serve as a model to 
all elementary works on educa- 
tion; it is on the plan of that 
grammar that he has framed the 
following sheets, which are parti- 
eularly caleulated for those, who 
are already acquainted with the 
elements of ther own languaze; 
for nothing conduces more to a 
solid attainment of the French or 
any other language, than a previous 
knowledge of the nature and prin- 
ciples of the vernacular tongue, and 
the application and comparison of 
its peculiar idioms with those of 
others. An infinite deal of labor 
would be spared the scholar in the 
progress of his education, if he 
were never allowed to learn the 
grammar of any language, before 
he were properly acquainted with 
grammar in general; and was able 
to analyse and understand, in his 
own language, every part of speech 
with all its ramifications ; this me- 
thod the Author has invariably pur- 
sued in his system of education, 
and has always found it attended 
with the most beneficial conse- 
quences and the completest suc- 
cess. “ 

* In order to convey a clear idea 
of the French construction and its 
idioms, he has ventured to give a 
few familjar phrases in an exact 
and literal translation. ‘This me- 
thod is not entirely his own inven- 
tion; for literal coustruction has 
always been recommended ; and an 
ingenious writer formerly met with 
very great success in Paris, by pub- 
lisbing an exact and literal transla- 


tion of some Latin authors, which 
from the irregularity of the French 
expressions impressed more forci- 
biy oa the mind of the pupil the 
different construction and peculiar 
genius of the Latiu langusze. But, 
though convinced of the utility of 
this method, he soon perecived that 
the mere application of it to the 
comprehension aud explanation of 
French authors would be of very 
little service, as this is by no means 
the most arduous part: the diih- 
culty is to speak, to write, and to 
think, in French. ‘Therefore instead 
of introducing the French in the 
opposite column of the familiar 
parases which beginners learn me- 
chanically, without paying the least 
atteution to the difierence of idiom 
and construction, he has given the 
Euglish only with such trausposi- 
tioa of the words as corresponds 
with the French construction ; that 
the scholar, by being obliged to 
construct the English, and commit 
the French to memory, may be 
enabled to discern and compare 
their different idioms, and thus 
acquire more speedily, aud retain 
ore accurately, the knowled +: of 
the language. 

“ From this manner of learning 
French there will be no danger of 
corrupting the English. Ist. Be- 
cause it requires a certain accu- 
racy and precision, which will 
oblige the learner to attach to each 
word its own idea; an accuracy 
which will wonderfully facilitate 
the acquisition of any language. 
2d. Because this method exactly 
shows the difference of both lan- 
guages ; and the more the French 
construction differs from the Eng- 
lish, the less it is to be feared that 
it will be imitated in conversation. 

“‘ Not to perplex the attention of 
the scholar, he has numbered such 
of the rules and definitions as are 
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to be committed to memory, and 
adapted to them some grammatical 
questions which form a kind of 
analytical synopsis, and enable the 
judicious instructor to ascertain 
from time to time the progressive 
improvement of the scholar. 

“The Author does not flatter 
himself that the mode he has sug- 
gested will receive the preference ; 
but provided he only succeeds ia 
inculeating the necessity of adopt- 
ing a uniform pian in the teaching 
of languages, he will applaud his 
own exertions, and consider him- 
self as having conferred a lasting 
benefit on society in general.” 


—>_ — 


AN INTRODUCTION To FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, particularly adupt- 
ed for those that are not yet ac- 
guainted with the rudiments of 
Grammar; and calculated to 
Jacilitate to Beginners the study 
of the first Principles of the 
French Tongue. By the same. 
Third Edition, improved. Lon- 
don, Longman. 1812. Pr. 2s. 6d. 
pp. 126. 

PREFACE. 


“ The following pages form part 
of a General System of Education, 
which it is the intention of the au- 
thor to submit to the consideration 
of the public in its successive order. 
In a field so frequently, and not un- 
successfully, explored, he catnot 
hope to make any new discoveries : 
it is not indeed his wish to dazzle 
by the novelty and eccentricity of a 
plan which can exist but in theory. 
He only attempts to smooth the 
path trodden before, and, by redu- 
cing the different branches of female 
education to one regular, concise, 
and systematic plan, remove many 
of the difficulties now existing, 
Which discourage young beginners, 


and retard the course of their im- 
provements. 

“ With this view, he begs leave to 
offer a few remarks, the fruits of six- 
teen years experience and observa- 
tion, which have convinced him, as far 
as hisown judgment can be relied on, 
that this plan, if not the best hither- 
to made use of, possesses at least the 
advantage of simplicity, added to 
that of fixing the attention, and 
giving a distinct and general idea of 
the instruction he wishes to convey. 

“He hasoften observed w:th much 
concern, that im the generality of 
schools, particularly those of young 
ladies, many defects existed in the 
method of teaching the French lan- 
guage. ‘This he attributes, in a 
great degree, to the want of theory 
and practice not being judiciously 
united; as the former is com- 
mouly forced on the memory of the 
learner, before his judgment is pre- 
pared and ripened to receive it ; and 
the latter is pursued without regula- 
rity and discernment. The child 
should never be loaded with the 
particular rules of French grammar, 
before it is perfectly acquainted with 
the rudiments of grammar in gene- 
ral, which may he taught in so sim- 
ple and perspicuous a manner, that 
they may be rendered intelligible to 
the meanest capacity: previous to 
which it is recommended that the 
following sheets should be carefully 
and thoroughly learned. 

** It will be observed that, in this 
compilation, the author has endea- 
voured to follow, as much as possi- 
ble, the simple operations of nature, 
which a child performs in learning 
the language of its mother. First, 
committing to memory names of 
things (as from page 1 to 10); then 
uniting them with the idea of pos- 
session, and its different variations ; 
and to make him perceive the diffe- 
rence of the meaning of a word, 
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when joined to the particles some, a, 
or the, as some cake, a cake, the 
cake: (from page 11 to 14) which 
may be made intelligible to a child 
of a most tender age. Then join- 
ing, by way of exercise, the diffe- 
rent words already committed to 
memory, as from page 15 to 23, 
which the chilt is to read and to 
translate, and which it wilde with 


the poi young chil- 
dren been found, who, 
Cu hovoughly learnt the 14 
f paves, could fnent!y, and with- 
eut hesitation trauclate the nine 
succeeding oues; a discovery most 
futteriny and encouraging to Ure in- 
fant mind, and whi! ay be Cou. 


sidered’ as a certaii pledge of its 
future improveimcats. For the spark 
of cmalaton, once kindled in the 
tender bosom, requires only the 
jecicious hand of insiruction to 
raise it to a steady and permanent 
fizme, that neither time nor circum- 
stances will hereafter extinguish. 

“ Proceeding step by step, the 
Fisch oousi afterwards be repeated 
over the English, from page 24 to 
32, which will be rather more dif- 
ficult, and will require both memory 
and attention. 

“ Afterwards come the negztive 
particles, from page 35 to 50, com- 
monly so perplexing to the Enaglic +; 
but which, by following the same 
method, may be easily learnt in 
such a manner as never to be for- 
gotten. 

« The nine following pages, from 
51 to 59, contain the verbs aroir 
auc donner in their three simple 
tenses, but conjugated atlirmatively, 
neg: lively, interrogatively, and both 
inierrogatively and negatively to- 
gether. These variations must be 
carefully learnt, ana exercised with 
the substantives that precede them. 

“ The same course is to be pur- 
sued with the adjectives, ond the 


verb fo be, from page 60 to 96. 

* It will perhaps appear extraor- 
dinary, though the fruit of long ex- 
perience, to observe that a child; 
by merely learning 192 substan- 
tives and 94 adjectives, with some 
of the variations they admit of, and 


joined to some of the tenses of the 


two helping verbs, will be enabled 
to compose and utter in French as 
easily as it can do in its own mother 
tongue, above forty-three thousand 
sentences, all of which constantly 
recur in common conversation. 

“ Some familiar dialogues have 
beew addict, but disposed in such a 

anner, by having the French and 
Englisi prinied separately, that the 
learner must both exercise his judg- 
ment as well as memory. For, 
whoever is in the least acquamted 
with the temper and disposition of 
children will find in them such a 
propensity for trusting merely to 
the latter, without exercising the 
former, that no pains should be 
spared to induce them to unite both, 
ani to convince them of its utility. 
Thus, on reading the French, p.97, 
the child will prefer finding out the 
English to recurring continually for 
it to page 112, aud in this manner 
he will accustom himself to perform 
the mental operation of thinking in 
both languages. 

“It unites also another advan-~ 
tage: the child may be made to 
repeat the English over the French, 
to an English person; and the 
French over the English to the 
French instructor; so that it will 
preclude the necessity, and spare 
the time, of asking each sentence 
separately, which is often done very 
awkwardly by a French teacher, 
and which, by the smile and laugh- 
ter a foreign accent excites, may be 
cetcmentul to the improvement of 
the seholor. 

© The outhor has never found a 
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child, however young, that could 
not learn this little introduction ina 
iwelvemouth; some learnt it in six, 
others in three months; nor has he 
found one, who, having learnt it, 
was not capable of speaking fluently 
in French, and explaining itself suf- 
ficiently tur all the common purpo- 
ses of life. It was a rule in a very 
large female semimary, that the 
‘young lady was no longer allowed 
to speak Enzlish the moment she 
had learnt this book; and as she 
was, oniy then, admitted into a 
class, which was considered as an 
honor, each young lady was most 
svlicitous to arrive at that period. 

“It is with much ditfidence 
that the author submits it to the 
cousiderat.on of the public, as he 
is fearful of being accused of pre- 
sumption, in so warmly recommend- 
ing a book so simple as to contain 
only a few words; but it is on this 
very simplicity that he Liys so much 
stress. All the «lifficulties and ob- 
structions he has met with im his 
scholastic profession having gene- 
rally proceeded from elemeutary 
books being too much crowded 
with rules and exceptions, and ex- 
¢eptons of exceptions; authors 
Leng more anxious to display their 
own learning than to promote the 
improvement of their reader. This 
consideration, added to the invari- 
able success he has found arising 
from the introduction of this little 
Grammar, inspires him with some 
confidence, aud induces him to hope, 
that the candid and impartial reader 
will not condema it without a fair 
trial.” 








CoMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES. 
viz. ‘The Clouds, Plutus, the 
Frogs, the Birds; trenslated 
fule Luglish: with Notes. Len- 


don, Lackington. 1812. 8ve. 


pp. 500. Pr. 12s. bds. 


To translate the Comedies of 
Aristophanes, so as to retain the hu- 
mor and pleasantry, without losing 
the spirit, of the original, has been 
considered by many as a hopeless 
task, and we confess we are inclined 
to adopt the same opinion. The dif- 
ficulties attending it are very com- 

licated ; and the variety of sources 
bom which a translator must draw 
his information, and the intimate 
acquaintance he must necessarily 
have with every department of the 
Grecian drama, are almost sufficient 
to deter the boldest scholar from the 
undertaking. Aiterall his efforts, too, 
it is doubtful whether he can pro- 
mise himself sutticient success to 
compensate him for the trouble and 
ditheulty of his researches; but the 
most formidable, and we think, in- 
superable, objection, is the defi- 
ciency of those sources of informa. 
tion from which this knowledge 
must be procured. Indeed, it is 
evident that the mutilated state 
in which most of the works of 
ancient authors have reached us, 
Warrants us in drawing this con- 
clusion. We need ouly mention 
Greek tragedy: of the seventy-two 
plays of -Eschylus, of which we 
have the titles, seven only have 
come down to us entire; and of 
Euripides, who is said to have com- 
posed uinety-two, we have only nine- 
teen; consequentiv, in the transla- 
tion of the Frogs, it is inypossible 
to explain all the allusions and 
references to the different pieces of 
the two tragic poets; so that we lose 
the force of the satire, and the plea- 
santry of Aristophanes, and derive 
little satisfaction from the perusal. 
The Editor, however, is very san- 
guine; he thivks euch a translation 
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very practicable, and very useful ; 
but let us hear his own words in the 
general preface to the volume. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


“In giving this volume to the 
public, the Editors have reason to 
believe, that it contains translations 
of the only plays of Aristophanes, 
that have ever been atiempted in 
English. Duplicate versions of the 
CLoups and PLutus have been 
made by White and Theobald; and 
this, if we mistake not, is all that 
we have of Aristophanes in our lan- 
guage. Mr. Cumberland’s transla- 
tion of the CLoubs, owing to the 
extreme rapidity of its sale, has 
been for some time out of print. 
The high character, which that 
learned man had attained, as a trans- 
lator of Aristophanes, had induced 
many to believe that he was the 
only man of the age, who was ade- 
quate to the task. In consequence 
of this, we have, for a series of years 
back beea constantly urged to re- 
quest Mr. Cumberland to under- 
take a complete translation of that 
author. He declined this on the 
plea that the generality of the plays 
would not admit of au English ver- 
sion. He at last, however, agreed 
to undertake the PLuTuS: which, 
had he lived, we are of opinion he 
would have completed. 

“ As the study of Aristophanes is 
now becoming prevalent in our Uni- 
versities, we hope that this first pub- 
lication of a series of bis plays will 
meet the approbation of the student, 
Where the author himself is difficult, 
and the helps to understand him are 
few, every assistance, however slight 
in itself, must be more or less use- 
ful. ‘The massy folios of Kuster 
and Portus are out of the reach of 
the ordinary scholar; while the 


notes of Brunck are critical rather 
than explanatory. Take away these, 
and where is the scholar to look for 
a solution of his difficulties?’ The 
lexicon by Sanxay is a mere diction- 
ary of words, superficially executed, 
and ought to be considered rather 
as a clavis to the understanding of 
a few specific terms, than as a gene- 
ral lexicon to Aristophanes. The 
only useful edition of this author is 
that of Kuster; the one, which 
gives us the best text, that of 
Branck. Not that Aristophanes has 
had few editors ; the notes and com- 
mentaries, which have heen written 
by different scholars, who have un- 
dertaken to illustrate him, are all, 
in general, excellent in their way ; 
but the misfortune is, that there is 
no separate edition, which can be 
recommended to the student as a 
means of enabling him to read and 
understand his author by the help 
of that, and that only. There are 
more and better materials in this 
country, than in all Europe besides, 
for the formation of a good and 
standard edition. Exclusively of 
the collations of difierent MSS. 
given us by Kuster, Brunck, Inver- 
nizius, Beck, &c. and the opportu- 
nities we have of referring to the 
earlier editions; in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, we 
have the ample margins of Gele- 
nius’s edition deluged, as it were, 
with annotations from the pen of 
Professor Porson ; and in the Bri- 
tish Museum, the margins of the 
very same edition are replete with 
conjectural emendations, and iflus- 
trations of difficult passages, by 
Dr. Bentley. An edition, combining 
the advantages of a text corrected 
from these resources, a reprint of 
the genuine scholia, and a judicious 
selection from the copious produc- 
tions of modern and ancient com- 
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mentators, would immortalise the 
man, who could be found adequate 
to the undertaking; and reflect no 
slight credit on the English nation 
asaliterary people. Unfortunately, 
at the present day, we see the time 
and talent of those, who are, or 
ought to be, our best scholars, ex- 
pended almost entirely upon verbal 
criticism. The good old practice 
of reading for the sake of informa- 
tion and mental improvement, is 
lost in a mistaken application of im- 
portance to what is, by itself, the 
most trivial. Verbal criticism, when 
not valued above what it deserves, 
is of first-rate use; but, when every 
petty editor fancies himself a Bent- 
ley, or a Porson, because he can in- 
troduce a new reading, suggested to 
his refined taste by similar combina- 
tions of letters, or by conjectural 
emendation adapted to his own 
mode of belief,—can cut down a 
line into a certain number of sylla- 
bles, in order to make it correspond 
with some other line in an anti- 
strophe ;—or can muster patience 
and stupidity enough to run through 
awhole catalogue of blunders, which 
owe their existence to the wretched 
carelessness of an ignorant copyist ; 
and that too with as much exact- 
ness, as if the reputed authenticity 
of the work he is editing depended 
upon such exertion,—we cannot but 
condemn the consummate absurdity 
of such a practice. Give us a work 
edited in the way that Baver’s Thu- 
cydides is edited, and we will neither 
ask whether MSS. read 73 Asiéy or 
-roaomay, Whether écivvds or egivds is 
the form to be preferred, or whe- 
ther Aristophanes wrote Yauuox0- 
oioyaryaca OF Yauuanorioyaoy aon. 

“ We take this opportunity of ac- 
knowledging the kindness of Mr. 
Dunster in permitting us to repub- 
lish his translation of the FroGs, 
which has long been before the pub- 





lic: its acknowledged merit is a suf- 
ficient authority for its introductiou 
into the present volume. 

** We now leave this in the hands 
of the scholar, who will be pleased 
te decide upon the propriety of this 
first essay to a regular translation of 
Aristophanes, accordingly as may 
best suit his way of thinking.” 


The versions of the Clouds, Plu- 
tus, and the Frogs have already 
been before the public; the former 
is the production of Mr. Cumber- 
land, the second is translated by 
Fielding and Young, and Mr. Dun- 
ster completed the third and most 
difficult. The notes are verycopious, 
and chiefly explanatory, without 
which the volume would be useless 
to the mere English reader: the 
Clouds and Fregs are blank verse, 
but in the Plutus the prosaic style 
is adopted as more suited to the 
language of the original. The 
Birds has been undertaken by a 
member of one of the Universities, 
and is written in the same style as 
Plutus. We give the preface at- 
tached to this play : 

A Translation of ArtsTOPHANEs has 
long been wanting to complete the list of 
versions of the Greek Dramatic Poets 
made in the English language. That a 
work of this sort should have been so 
long a desideratum with the literary 
world, must be attributed to the very 
great difficulty that must necessarily 
have attended the execution of it. With- 
out a deep study of the ancient scholia, a 
particular acquaintance with the man- 


. nersand customs of the Athenians, and a 


thorough comprehension of the notes and 
commentaries that have been written 
upon this author, nothing at all could be 
doue. The acquirement of a knowledge 
of this sort must needs be the result of 
considerable exertion and industry ; and 
even at best that knowledge must, from 
the very nature of the subject, be imper- 
fect. ‘The channels, through which the 
requisite information might have been 
afforded us, ‘are in a great measure 
choked up. The eleven plays of Aristo- 
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phanes are all that we have complete of 
the Attic comedy. Hence it follows, 
that Aristophanes must be illustrated by 
Aristophaues, and that too alinost exclu- 
sively. 

This circumstance alone is sufficient to 
account for the backwardness, which our 
translators have shown with respect to 
this author. Some again have objected 
to the occasioual looseness of expression, 
which is interspersed throughout his per- 
formances. This practice was as much 
calculated to please an Athenian audi- 
ence as it is to disgust us. But even here 
we are apt to carry our delicacy to too 
great a pitch of refinement, to imagine 
indecency where there is no such thing, 
and te construe what is only ludicrous, 
into what is in the highest degree indeli- 
cate. This mistaken notion too may 
have tended to exclude Aristophanes 
from English translation, But it is clear 
from the very excellent manner in which 
the jate Mr. Cumberland has executed 
the Clouds, that this difficulty may be 
easily surmounted. We are fuily of opi- 
nion that cight at least out of the eleven 
Comedies will easily admit of an English 
version. The whole eleren have been 
translated more than once into the lan- 
guage of France. 

With respect to those, who think that 
a metrical version would be better adapt- 
ed to the purpose, we are bound in duty 
to give our reasons for differing from 
them in opinion, A sort of comice-pro- 
saic style, if we may be allowe vd the ex- 
pression, is the style which suits best the 
language of Engiish farce. The style of 
Aristophanes approac hes nearest to this. 
A translation therefore upon this prinei- 
ple will combine two advantages. The 
torce of every passage, and the keenness 
of every joke, will be the more effectu- 
ally preserved ; while the fulness of every 
expression will be the more natur ally 
represented, each line being free from 
the necessity of consisting of a certain 
number of syllables. It will come at 
once within the reach of the English 
reader, and will assist the scholar in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the original 
Greek. 

As these are our two principal objects, 
the notes will be found to be explanatory 
rather than critical, and to consist chiefly 
of extracts from the ancient scholia, and 
from the annotations of learned editors. 
In the present play we feel ourselves 
much indebted to the excellent commen- 
tary of Professor Beck, which, though 
mixed with occasional error, is, notwitli- 
standing of great intrinsic value, The 


text of Brunck has been uniformly fol- 
lowed. 

If the plan, upon whicl. the Birns has 
been executed, shall be found acceptable 
to the public, we shali speedily commit 
to the press a second volume, containing 
a version of the Wasps, the Acharnians, 
the Peace, and the Knights. 








A Sxercu of the Greek Acct 
DENCE, arranged in a *anner 
convenient for Transcripiion ; by 
means of which Learners may be 
assisied in committing it to Me- 
mory. By Joun HopeKin, 
[Author of An Introduction to 
Writing, §c. A Sketch of the 
Geography of England, §ce. De- 
Jfinitions of some of the Terms 
made use of in Geography and 
Astronomy, &c.  Calligraphia 
Greca et Poecilographia Greca, 
Sc. Specimens of Greek Pen- 
manship, Sc. The Young Gram- 


marian’s Copy Book, &c. The 
Young Grammarian’s Exercise 


Book, Sc. Impressions of a 
Plate exhibiting a Tree, with 
blank lines for learners to write 
the Greek: Verbs upon.) London, 
Cadell. 1812. 8vo. Pr. 4s. 6d. 


THE readiest and most effectual 
mode to initiate the young tyro 
in the various departments of a lan- 
guage so copious as the Greek, will 
perhaps be found to consist in a ju- 
dicious use of transcription; so 
adapted as to facilitate the acqui- 
sitions of the scholar, without con- 
suming too much of his time. The 
object of the master should be, to 
render the characters and sound of 
the language no less familiar to the 

ye and ear of his pupil, than those 
of his native tongue; and the 
memory is often better cultiva- 
ted by a habit of transcription, 
under the guidance of a skilful di- 
rector, than by silent reading, or 
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the repetition of a task, which is 
dismissed from the mind without 
further solicitude, after it has been 
once said as a lesson. Moreover, 
what the pupil has thus learned, 
may he but partially called into use, 
according to the accidental course 
of his studies. 

Mr. Hodgkin’s former publica- 
tion, the Calligraphia Greca, is 
well contrived tor the instruction of 
youth, and ihe pyesent is a useful 
addition to that work. In his ta- 
bles of the verbs, Mr. H. gives the 
personal terminations of the different 
moods and tenses, besides inserting 
the reguiar inflexions, The Preface 
to these sheets is as follows. 






“Tr is justly remarked, by an ele- 
gaut writer, that, ‘ Notwithstandi: 
the various contrivances to facilitate 
the acqui sition of knowledge, ereat 
and persevering industry is abso- 
lutely necessary to secure any very 
valuable and distinguished improve- 
ment.’ Now, though it is presum- 
ed that this little work will ultimate- 
ly save the pupil both time and trou- 
bie, it is not designed to foster his in- 
dolence. It invites him to attend to 
the quotation given in the title page ;* 
but not te the nevlect of the follow- 
ing: ‘Si quis tamen anam maxi- 
mamque & me artem memorize que- 
rat? exercitatio est et labor: mul- 
ta ediscere, multa cogitare, et (si fieri 
potest) quotidie, potenti-simum est. 
Nihil wguée vel augetur cura, vel 
negligentia intercidit.’” Quinct. lib. 
XI. cap. 2.—ludeed, whatever be 











prope ipsos, qui tum dicit similis legenti. 


the learner's abilities, such neglect 
must end in disappointment. Few 
students can flatter themselves with 
having less occasion for industry 
than the late Prefessor Porson had; 
yet thatdistinguished scholar inform- 
ed the compiler of the following 
pages, that the plan, which he at 
first pursued, in the cultivation of his 
memory, was that of excessive la- 
bor; thal, when a bey, he not only 
read his lessons over as often as other 
hoys, but repeatediy transcribed 
them: however, for this extraord!- 
nary trouble, he considered bimself 
as umply repaid; for what he had 
thus carefully committed to memory, 
he seldom forgot. ‘ 
* Encouraged by the Professor's 
epinion on the subject, the writer of 
tins litle beok has likewise endea- 
voured to arranve the declinable 
parts of speech in the English, Latin, 
French, and Italian languages, in a 
manner convenient for transcription. 
And he respectfully submits to the 
consideration of Schoolmasters, whe- 
ther a portion of the time usually 
spent by their scholars in the writing- 
school might not be advantageously 
employed in such transcription. To 
facilitate the adoption of this plan, 
books,* suitatily ruled for the pur- 
pose, may be had of the publishers. 
And, as boys, particularily those 
who have a taste for the study of 
the langueses, are much more dis- 
posed to attend to penmanship, 
when it is exhibited to them upon 
something like scientific principles, 
than when merely as an initative 


rinem non juvabit, iisdem quibus scripserit ceris, ediscere. Sequitur enim 
quibusdiun memoriam, et velut oculis intuetar, non paginas modo, sed versus 
Jam vero silitura aut adjectio aliqua aut mu- 


tatio interveniat, signa sunt quedam, que intucntes errare non possumus, Quinctilian, 


lib, x1. cap. 2. p. 441. Ed. ivollin. 


? In order thas cue price of these books should notexceed that of common copy-books, 
as little variety as possible has been made in the ruling ; and therefore no preparation 
is at present male for copying those pages in th's book, wuich are given principally with 
a view to assist the learner in writing fresh etymological exercises in the grammar 


school: viz. p. 15. 16 —17. 18—19, 20. 


But, should the plan meet the approbation 


of the public, a greater variety in the ruling may be introduced without increasing 


the price of the books, 














art; endeavours have been used in 

the “Introduction to Writing,” to 

gain their attention by such means. 

Indeed, it is hoped that the rules 

and examples given in that book 

will so far ‘lessen the labor both 

of teachers and learners,’ as to ren- 

der half the time usually speut in 

writing the common copies, fully 

suflicient for that purpose; and thus 
leave ample opportunity for fair 
transcripts of the portions of gram- 
mar mentioned above, to be made 
under the inspection of the writing- 
master, who, by the help of the 
“« Specimens of Greek penmanship” 
and the directions given with them, 
will have nearly, if not quite, as lit- 
tle difficulty in teaching his pupils 
the formation of the characters used 
in that language, as he has those of 
common writing. And if, in_the 
grammar school, the learner were 
constantly required to arrange, after 
the same plan, the nouus and verbs, 
which, as etymological exercises, are 
given him to decline and conjugate, 
such a practice would assist him, 
not only in acquiring, but also in 
retaining, distinct ideas of their va- 
rious parts.” 








LITERARY ANECDOTES OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY ; Comprising Biographi- 
cal Memoirs of William Bowyer, 
Printer, F. S.A. And many of 
his learned Friends; an incidental 
view of the progress and advance- 
ment of Literature in this King- 
dom during the last century; 
and Biographical Anecdotes of a 
considerable number of Eminent 
Writers and Ingenious Artists ; 
with a very copious Index. By 
JoHn Nicwois, F.S. A. [Au- 
thor of the History or Let- 
CESTERSHIRF, fol.] Printed 
for the Author.—6 Vols. Oct. 
1812. Price 61. Os. 
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Tuts Work, which consists of 
six large and closely-printed Vo- 
lumes, is dedicated to “ James 
Bivdley, Esq. M. A. F. S. A. 
senior Commissioner of the Stamp- 
ollice, now almost the only survivor 
of the Contributors to the former 
Edition;” and introduced by two 
Prefaces, written at the distance 
of exactly thirty years from each 
other. 

We extract part of the Preface to 
the Second Edition. 

« During an interval of Thirty 
Years, aimidst ihe cares and anxieties 
attendant on an unremitted applica- 
tion to a great variety of professional 
duties, it has been one of my amuse- 
ments to revise occasionally the 
former Edition of these “ Anec- 
dotes ;” and to avail myself of the 
several hints for improving it, which 
the kindness of my friends, or the 
criticism of various writers who have 
honored it with their notice, have 
from time to time thrown out. My 
stock of intelligence having thus 
imperceptibly increased, | had an 
inclination, in the year 1790, to have 
ventured on a new Edition; but was 
diverted from that intention by the 
accumulated toil of a County His- 
tory, which demanded no small 
portion of the time I was able toallot 
to the amusements of Literature. 

* Still, however, having persevered 
in filling the margins of my inter- 
leaved copy, and in reducing the 
chaotic form of my original volume 
to somewhat of a more regular con- 
sistence; in May 1802 1 once more 
began to print; and, by slow de- 
grees, had get through nearly half 
the Work, when my progress was 
suddenly retarded, by a calamity 
which had well nigh disheartened 
me from again resuming the task 
either of Editor or Printer. But, 
on a serious conviction that despair 
was equally useless and criminal, I 
determined to begin my labor anew; 
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the fruits of which, such as they 
are, after being four years longer in 
the press, are again submitted to 
the public. To use the words of a 
learned Critic,' ‘The fire which 
destroyed the first part of the im- 
pression has given an opportunity of 
increasing the materials, and of im- 
proving the Work; thus it may be 
truly said, that 


— —incendia lumen 
Prabebant, aliquisqgue malo suit usus in illo.’ 
, 4 t v 


** Many imperfections, T am sensi- 
ble, may be discovered in these vo- 
lumes, by those who open a book to 
search only for its faults; but from 
the very favorable reception which 
the first Edition experienced, not 
only from the partiality of friends, 
but from the Editors of every perio- 
dical publication without excep- 
tion;* I cannot but confidently 
hope for that indulgence which the 
peculiar nature of the work induces 
me to expect. Unremittingly em- 
ployed in ushering into the world 
the works of others, my own have 
been laid aside, and resumed, again 
and again, to suit the convenience 
of Authors anxious for dispatch. 
Hence delay has unavoidably arisen ; 
and hence I have still, as in the 
former Edition, to apologise for 
anachronism; the Fourth and Fifth 
Volumes, having been printed ear- 
lier than the Second and Third. In 
winding up the volumes, additions 
have been largely made to each of 
them ; but [ would rather incur the 
chance of being censured for being 
too minute, than suffer errors to 
remain which I had myself detect- 
ed. The Additions, 1 hope, will 
more than atone for the Errors ; 
and a reference to the Index will 
settle any apparent inconsistency. 


—As has before been observed, I 
have not attempted elegance of 
style. The communications of Cor- 
respondents being in general given 
in their own language, uniformity 
in that respect was impracticable : 
nor was it needful; clearness and 
conciseness being much more mate- 
rial than ornament. 

“In two or three instances, I am 
aware that a small article bas been 
repeated ; not, the Reader may be 
assured, for the purpose of swelling 
the size, as materials in plenty were 
at hand ; but, in a work so miscel- 
laneous and so extended—arranged 
amidst the thousand distractions of 
business, the interruptions of illness, 
and sometimes of an occasional ex- 
cursion in the country—a lapse of 
memory, at sigly seven, it is hoped, 
will be forgiven. In several cases, 
I have made the amende honorable : 
and punished myself by the additi- 
onal labor and expense of canceling 
the leaves, and substituting new 
articles in their stead.—May I 
shelter myself under the same ex- 
cuse for the insertion of a few pas- 
sages, which in a young man would 
be imputed to egotism or vanity? 

“If, in any of these pages, | may 
appear to have borrowed largely 
from others, let it be recollected 
that others have borrowed largely 
from me; aud that I frequently am 
only reclaiming my own. 

** One of the most melancholy re- 
trospects I have to notice is, the loss 
of numberless friends, who were 
literary contributors to the former 
Edition, and by whom the present 
volumes have been considerably 
benefited. Among these, the most 
prominent are, Dr. JoHNSON, Mr. 
STEEVENS, Mr. Co.t, Mr. ASHBY, 
Mr. REED, and, above all, my 


* Classical Journal, 1811, No. vil. p. 251. 
2 See vol. 111. pp. 296 —304 ; Vol. iv. p. 713, 
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steady and indefatigable coadjutor 
Mr. GouGH, who many years ago, 
speaking of a collection of Original 
Letters which I had communicated 
to him, says, ‘ I shall stick as many 
of them as relate to Mr. Bowyer 
into his ‘ Anecdotes.’ T most hear- 
tily wish you had the inclination to 
print a second edition, while you 
have opportunity to improve thenr 
by living information. I shall be- 
queath to you my interleaved copy 
— if you do not call for it sooner, 
and enlarge it with a second volume, 
to be intituled Anecdotes of J. N. 
and give the world two volumes of 
utile dulci.’ 

** Mr. Gough closed his comimu- 
nications with the specific bequest‘ 
which he had promised, enriched 
by his own notes, and filled with 
the epistolary correspondence of 
many eminent persons, selected for 
the illustration of these ‘ Anec- 
dotes.’” 

Mr. Nichols has been long ad- 
vantageously known to the literary 
world, not less from the research 
displayed in his different publica- 
tions, than from the ability and 
candor with which he presides over 
the pages of Sylvanus Urban. The 
present volumes form a republication 
of the Anecdotes of Bowyer, with 
so maby additions and impreve- 
ments, that the Editor has given a new 
title to the work. The Anecdotes 
relative to Bowyer, which are illus- 
trated by a variety of notes, do not 
extend beyond the third volume; 
and the Editor has introduced, 
throughout the work, under the title 
of Essays and Illustrations, the per- 
sonal history of a number of litera- 
ry characters—Authors, Printers, 
Booksellers, Compilers of  cata- 
logues, and other retainers of the 
press. Individuals are also included, 


who have exercised, in their own 
personal capacity, more than one of 
these different occupations. 

The contents of the respective 
volumes are as follow: 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 


Typographical Anecdotes of Mr. Bow- 
YER’s Press from 1699 to 1751—Essays 
and Illustrations—No. I. Dr. William * 
Nicholls—Il. Rev. William Whiston— 
IIL. Rev. Francis Peck—IV. Who was 
the Author of EIKQN BASIAIKH?—V, 
Original Letters of Humfrey Wanley— 
VI. Two Letters from Archdeacon Tay- 
lor, on the Paris Bible at Cambridge— 
VII. ‘Tiree Masters of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge—Dr. Robert Lambert—Dr. 
John Newcome—and Dr. William Sa- 
muel Powell—VIII. Origin of the “ Free 
and Caudid Disquisitions, 1749;” with 
Biographical Notices of the Rev. John 
Jones, Dr. Young, &c.—IX. Rev. Dr. 
Gloster Ridley—X. Rev. Dr. Philip 
Bearcroft-—XI. Rev. Dr. Thomas Morell 
—KXILI. Rev. William Cole—XIII. Addi- 
tions and Corrections. 





vot. t1.—Annals of Mr. Bowyer’s 
Press, from 1732 to 1765—Essays and 
dllustrations—-No I. Memoirs of Mr. 
John Bagford—Il. Mr. George Ballard 
—III. Rev. Thomas Carte, M. A—Rev. 
Samuel Carte, M. A.—Samuel Carte, 
Esq. the Solicitor—Rev. John Carte, 
LL. B.—IV. Rev. John Jackson, M. A. 
—V. Rev. Zachary Grey, LL. D.—VI. 
Charles Compton, Esq.—VITI. Rev. John 
Jortin, D. D.—Samuel Johnson, LL. D. 
—VIILI. Martin Folkes, Esq.—IX. Rev. 
Michael Lort, D. D.—X. Nathanael 
Hooke, Esq.— XI. Rev. Richard Farmer, 
D. D.—XIL. George Steevens, Esq. 
—XIII. Isaac Reed, Esq.—XIV. Addi- 
tions to Dr. Lort—XV. Memoirs of the 
Rev. Robert Markham, D. D.—XVL. 
Letters of Rev. William Cole to Dr. 
Ducarel, &c.—XVU. Rev. Dr. Young 
and Rey. Mr. Jones of Welwyn—X VIII. 
Additions and Corrections. 


von. 111.—Annals of Mr. Bowyer’s 
Press from 1766 to 1777-——First Publica- 
tion of Lis Memoirs, and other Works— 
Essays and Iilustrations.—Memoirs of 
the Nev. Cwsar De Missy—Sir William 
Browne, Kt.—Rev. William Budworth 


® See vol. v1. p. 330. 
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—Henry Fielding, Esq.—Andrew Millar, 
Esq.—Kobia Lawless—Charles Hitch, 
Esq.— William Straian, Esq.—Mr. Ar- 
chibald Hamilton—John Rivington, Esq. 
—Thomas Osborne, Esq.—The Ballards 
of Little Britain—Sir James Hodges, Kt. 
—Sir Stephen Theodore Janssen, Bart. 
John Boydell, Esq. Alderman—Mr,. Jo- 
seph Pote—Mr. John Pridden—Mr. 
John Beecroft—Mr. Bedwell Law—Mr. 
William Edwards—David Henry, Esq.— 
Mr. Daniel Prince—Mr. Robert Raikes 
-—-Mr. Samuel Goadby— Mr. Robert 
Goadby—Mr. James Hutton —Mr. Sa- 
muel Patterson—Thomas Wotton, Esq. 
-——Mr. John Hinton—Mr. John March— 
Mr. Thomas Sptisbu:y— Mr. Joseph Coo- 
per—James Simmons, Esq.— Mr. George 
Robinson—Mr. John Baskerville—Mr. 
Joseph Johnson—Henry Hughs, Esq.— 
Mr. Lewis—Mr. Griffith Jones— Mr. 
Charles Rathband—Mr. Charles Spen- 
delowe—John Loveday, Esq.—Dr. John 
Loveday—Rev. Robert Masters— Rev. 
James Bentham — Anthony Askew, 
M. D.— Matthew Duane, Esq.—Robert 
Orme, Esq.—Rev. Joseph Robertson— 
Ralph Gritiiths, Esq. LL. D.--William 
Rose, Esq. LL. D.—John Thorpe, M. D. 
—John Thorpe, Esq.—Edward Hasted, 
Esq.—Rev. ‘Thomas Rudd—Rev. Arch- 
deacon John Denne—Rev. Johu Denne 
—Revy. Samuel Denne—Rev. Ralph 
Heathcote, D. D.—History of the Sra- 
TIoNERS’ CompAny—A List of their 
various Benetactors— Progress of selling 
Books by Catalogues — Letters of Mr. 
Danie! Prince—Printers and Booksellers 
—Additions and Corrections. 





VoL. 1V.—Essays and Illustrations.— 
No.1. On the first printed Polyglotts; 
with some Memoirs of Dr. Edmund Cas- 
tell—il. Of Public News and Weekly 
Papers: when they first began; their 
Progress, Increase, and Uses and Abu- 
ses to the People—History of the Origin 
of Pampblets—Iil. Memoirs of the Fa- 
mily of Elstob—Kev. Edward Thwaites, 
D. D.—IV. Rev. George Stanhope, 
D.D. Deau of Canterbury—V. Epitaphs 
by Mr. Thomas Wagstaffe—VI. Me- 
moirs of Robert Nelson, Esq.—VII. Rev. 
Robert Moss, D. D. Dean of Ely—VIII. 
Rev. Robert Jenkin, D. D.— Rev. Hum- 
phrey Gower, D. D.—IX. Rev. William 
Wotton, D. D.—X. Rev. Styan Thirlby, 
LL. D.— XI. Jeremiah Markland, M. A. 
—KXII. Rev. William Clarke, M. A.— 
Rev. Edward Clarke, M. A.—Rev. 
James Stanier Clarke, LL. B.— Rev. Ed- 
ward Daniel Clarke, LL. D,—Captain 


George Clarke, R. N.—XITI. Rev. John 
Taylor, LL. D.—XIV. the Family of 
Gale—XV. Michael Maittaire, Esq.— 
X VL. Bishop Hooper—X VII. Rev. John 
Lawrence, M. A.—XVIIIL. Mr. Samuel 
Richardson — XIX. William Battie, 
M. D.—XX. William Cheselden, Esq.— 
XXI. Edward Wortley Montague, Esq. 
—XXII. Additions to Mr. Markland— 
XXIII, Dr. John Taylor—Memoirs of 
Jacob Bryant, Esq.—XXIV. Bishop 
Horsiey—XXV. Rev. Charles Newling 
—XXVI. Additions to Dr. Castell— 
XXVIII. Letters of Mr. Walpole, Dr. 
Ducarel, &c.—XXVIII. Additions and 
Corrections. 


Vou. V.—Essays and Illustrations.— 
No. I. Memoirs of Mr. Edward Cave— 
If, Mr. John Dunton—Ilf. Rev. Wil- 
liam Freind, M. A.—Rev. Robert Freind, 
D. D.—Rev. William Freind, M. A.— 
John Freind, M. D.—Rev. W. Freind, 
D. D. Dean of Canterbury—IV. Rev. 
Thomas Baker, M. A.—V. Mr. Ambrose 
Bonwicke—VI. Rev. William Richard- 
son, D. D.— VII. Rev. William Webster, 
D. D.—VIII. Kemarks on Stephens’s 
Thesaurus—History of Lexicons, and 
Anecdotes of eminent Lexicographers— 
IX. Memoirs of Rev. Samuel Wesley, 
B.A.—Rev. Samuel Wesley (the younger ), 
B. A.—Rev. John Wesley, M. A.—Rev. 
Charles Wesley, M. A.—X. Memoirs of 
Eminent Antiquaries, Friends and Pa- 
trous of Mr. Bowyer:—Mr. Robert 
Ainsworth—Edward Alexander, Esq.— 
Mr. Joseph Ames—Joku Anstis, Esq.— 
Henry Baker, Esq.—William Becket, 
FEsy.— Beaupré Bell, Esq.— Rev. Thomas 
Birch, D. D.—Rev. William Borlase, 
LL. D.—Rev. Samuel Chandler, D. D. 
—Mr. Peter Collinson—William Cow- 
per, M. D.—Mr. George Edwards— 
Bryan Fairfax, Esq.—Richard Frank, 
Esq.—Alexander Gordon, M. A.—Wil- 
liam Hall, Esq.—Nicholas Hardinge, 
Esq.—Henry Hare, Lord Colerane— 
George Holmes, Esq.—Rev. Samuel 
Knight, D. D.—Stephen Martin Leake, 
Esq.—Smart Lethieullier, Esq.—John 
Locker, Esq.—Williiam Locker, Esq.— 
Rev. Charles Lyttelton, D. D. Bishop of 
Carliske—Mr. William Maitland—Mr. 
Thomas Martin—-Edward Rowe Mores, 
Esq. M. A.—Rev. Conyers Middleton, 
D. D.—Cromwell Mortimer, M. D.— 
William Nicholas, Esq.—Rev. George 
North, M. A.—David Papillon, Esq.— 
James Parsons, M. D.—Richard Raw- 
linson, LL. D.— Rev, William Stukeley, 
M. D.—Sir Peter ‘Thompson—Rev, 
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Nicholas Tindal, M. A.—John Ward, 
LL. D.—Rev Francis Wise, 3B. D.—XI. 
Bishop Warburton——-X If. Mr. Ephraim 
Chambers—X1il. Addition to Mr. Tho- 
mas Baker—XIV. Epitaph on Bishop 
Halifax—XV. Memoirs of Mr. Joseph 
Strutt—XVI. Rev. John Free, D. D.— 
XVII. Additions and Corrections. 


vor. v1.— No. I. Account of the Gen- 
tlemen’s Society at Spaiding-—List of the 
Members, with Biograplical Noticees— 
History of the Peterborough Society— 
Letters on the Origin of the Society of 
Antiquarics in London—Il. Meinoirs of 
Archdeacon Robert Johnson—IIL. Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Warton—-Rev. Thomas War- 
toun—IV. Dr. Browne Willis—V. Dr. 
Richard Mead—VI. Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Pegge—Samuel Peeve, Fsq—VII. Ri- 
chard Gough, Esq.—VIIL. James West, 
Esq.—iX. William Hay, Esq.—X. Rev. 
Richard Southgute--Al. De. Andrew 
Coltee Dnearel-—-XUL. Rev. John Huat- 
e'V'ns—N1il, Mr. Thomas Davies— Mr. 
Thomas Evans—Mr. Lockyer Davis— 
Mr. James Dodsley—Mr. Thomas Long- 
man---Mr. Thomas Payne—Mr. Peter 
Eimsly Mr. Alderman Cadetl— Mr, 
John Walter—-Mr. Robert Baldwin— 
ATV. John Lord Viscount Barrington— 
XV? List of Preachers of Boyle's Lee- 
tures -NVI. George Lord Lyttleton— 
XVII. Bishop Hard—X VIL Additions 
to the Memoirs of Mr. Gough—--XTX, 
Brief Memoirs of the Author of these 
Voiumes—XN. Additions and Correec- 
tions. 


The anecdotes, which occur 
during the progress of Mr. Bow- 
yer's ennals, are of a description so 
multiturious, that we prefer select- 
ing our specimens from the Essays 
and Illustrations. The task of se- 
lection is, however, dithcult in a 
more than ordinary degree; and 
every man, wccording to the nature 
of his literary attainments, would 
differ from another in deciding the 
relative importance of the coutents. 
The articles to which we would 
direct the attention of the reader, 
will be seen by the subsequent re- 
ferences: Vol. 11, p. 650, George 
Steevens. Vol. rit. p. 556, Henry 
Fielding —494, Dr. Askew. Vol. tv. 
p- 272, Jeremiah Marklaud.— 578, 


TOL. t. XO, 


Samuel Richardson.—p. 673, Dr. 
Horsley. Vol. v. p. 405, Dr. Mid- 
dleton.—p. 529, Dr. Warburton, 
Vol. vi. p. 175, Dr. Thomas War- 
ton.—p. 408, Dr. Hurd. 

From all these articles, although 
some are of considerable length, we 
should be tempted to make copious 
extracts, if not inconsistent with our 
limits. There are many interesting 
remarks by various writers, on the 
genius and writings of Fielding and 
Richardson; and the memoirs of 
Edward Wortley Montague, in 
Vol iv. exhibit a sineular.train of 
adventures, of which «a highly ee- 
centric character is the subject. 
Our selection miust, however, be 
determined with a view both to 
convenience and merit; nor could 
we readily fix on a more prominent 
instance of the latter requisite than 
Dr. Horsley, bishop of St. Asaph, 
and the celebrated opponeut of 
Priestley. 


No. XXIV. BISHOP HORSLEY. 


The grandfather of this eminent Pre- 
late was a Dissenter : but he conformed, 
and had the living of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, and was looked on with an evil 
eve by his quondam brethren, 

The Bishop's father, John Horsley, 
M. A. was many years clerk in orders at 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, and in 1745 
was presented to the rectory of Thorley, 
Heris; “ where he resided constantly, 
when residence was not inforced as it is 
at present; did his own duty as tong as 
he was able; and was a considerable 
benefactor to the parsonage.” He held 
also the rectory of Newington Butts in 
Surrey, a Peculiar belonging to the 
Bishop of Worcester. 

Mr. John Horsley was twice married. 
By the first wife, Anne, daughter of Dr. 
Hanilton, Principal of the College of 
Edinburgh, he had only one son, Samuet, 
who was born, in October 1735, at his 
father’s then residence in St. Martin's 
chureh yard. By the second wife, Mary, 
danchter of George Leslic, Esq. of Kim- 
ragie in Seotland, he Lad three other 
sons, and four daughters, who were all 
born at Thorley. He died in 1777, aged 
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78, and his widow in 1787, at Nasing in 
Essex, at the house of Mr. Palmer, who 
had married ove of her daughters. 

Samuel had part of his education at 

Westininster school; and was of Trinity 
Viall, Cambridge; where he took his 
degree of LL. B. in 1758; aud in that 
vear commenced his clerical duty at 
Newington as curate to his father. This 
rectory the father resigned in 1759 to his 
son, who held it till his promotion to the 
L'shopric of Rochester in 1793. 
Lpril 4, 1767, he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, of which he conti- 
nucd for many years an active wember ; 
and in the same year he published an 
elnborate pamphlet, intituled, “ The 
Power of God, deduced from the compu- 
table instantaneons Production of it in 
the Solar System,” 8vo. 

In 1768 he went to Christ-church, 
Oxtord, as private tator to Hencage, the 
present Earl of Aylesford, then Lord 
Guernsey ; and his earliest mathematical 
publication was elegantly printed at the 
Ciarendon press: “ Apollonii Pergawi 
Tnclinationum Libri dro. Restituebat 
S. Horsley, R. R.S. 1770.” 

Noy. 50, 1775, he was chosen Secretary 
to the Royal Society ; and it was in that 
situation [I lad first the honor of his 
friendship. 

He was incorporated B. C. L. at Ox- 
ford, Jan. 14, 1774; on the 18th, procce- 
ded to the degree of LL. D.; and in that 
menth was presented by his Patron, 
Hencage, third Earl of Aylesford, to the 
rectory of Aldbury in Surrey, having ob- 
tained a dispensation to hold it with the 
rectory of Newington. 

In 1774 he published “ Remarks on 
the Observations made in the last Vovage 
towards the North l’ole, for discovering 
the Acceleration of the Pendulum, in 
Latitude 79° 50°; ina Letter to the Hon. 
Constantine Johan Phipps,” 4to. 

In the same year, Dec. 15, he married 
Mary, ove of the daughters of the Rev. 
John Botham, his predecessor at Ald- 
bury. 

In 1776 he published Proposals for 
printing a complete Edition of the Works 
of Sir Isaac Newton; the commence- 
ment of which, from severe domestic 
affiiction, was for a considerable time 
delayed. 

Mrs. Horsley, who had been long in- 
disposed, died in August 1777 ; and soon 
after that melancholy event, the Works 
of Newton were begun at the press. 

The time was now arrived, when 
talents like those possessed by Dr. Hors- 





ley were no longer to remain in obsen- 
rity. His great diligence, and a profici- 
ency in various sciences, had brought 
him into the notice of Bishop Lowth, 
one of the first Scholars of his time ; who 
was not only an excellent judge, but a 
liberal rewarder of merit ; and, having in 
1777 been translated from the See of 
Oxford to that of London, selected Dr. 
Horsley for his domestic chaplain ; and 
collated him to a prebend in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. He also succeeded his father 
as clerk in ovders at St. Martia’s in the 
Fields. 

In a Sermon preached in St. Panl’s 
Cathedval on Good Friday, April 17, 
1778, he attacked the opinions of Dr. 
Priestley respecting Man's Free Agency. 
This was replied to by Dr. Priestley; 
but here the matter ended for the pre- 
sent. 

In 1779 he resigned Aldbury ; and on 
the resignation of Archdeacon Eaton, in 
4780, was presented by Bishop Lowth to 
Therley ; and obtained a dispensation to 
hold that rectery with Newington. 

In 1781, on the death of Dr. James 
Thbetson, the Bishop also appointed him 
Archdeacon of St. Alban’s; and early in 
1782 presented him to the vicarage of 
South Weald in Essex ; on which he re- 
signed both Thorley and Newington. 

In 1782, he kindly sanctioned some 
Astronomical Observations inserted in 
the Appendix te the History of Hinck- 
ley, by au unlettcred Genius, Mr. John 
Robiuson. 

He took the principal lead in the con- 
test, in 1763, with Sir Joseph Banks, 
respecting his conduct as President ; 
delivered several very eloquent speeches 
on the occasion, printed with others in 
“ An Anthentic Narrative of the Dissen- 
tions in the Royal Society, 1784;” in 
* Observations on the late Contests in 
the Roval Society, by Dr. Kippis, 1784,” 
who, with great semblance of modera- 
tion, bestowed his praises on the Presi- 
deat, and lis personalities on the Secre- 
tary. Dr. Horsley withdrew from the 
Society in consequence of a certain high 
appointment taking place, of which he 
disapproved. His concluding words on 
retiring were, “ | quit that temple where 
Philosephy onee presided, and where 
Newton was her officiating minister.” 

Dr. Horsley was a member of the 
Club in Essex Street, founded by Dr. 
Johnson; and m December 1754 [ had 
the honor of accompanying him to that 
gveat man’s funeral. 

Tic aitracted, about the same time, 
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of the Eighteenth Century. 


very considerable notice by his contro- 
versy with Dr. Priestiey. The learning 
and abilities which he displayed in this 
important contest, the able and dexter- 
ous manner in which he exposed the 
fallacy of Dr. Priestley’s tenets, and 
turned even his own polemic weapons 
agaiust himself; the unanswerable argu- 
meuts which, with uncommon care and 
diligence, he selected in defence of the 
most essential truths of Christianity ; 
and, tinally; the complete and decisive 
victory which he gained over that cham- 
pion of Materiaiism and Philosophical 
Necessity, gained him the respect and 
admiration of every friend to Clristia- 
nity. 

‘Lhe controversy was opened by “ A 
Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
district of St. Alban’s,” of which he was 
Archdeacon, May 22, 1783; which pro- 
duced “ Letters to Dr. Horsley, in an- 
swer to his animadversions ou the History 
of the Corruptions of Christianity; by 
Joseph Priestley, LL. D. 1783,” Bve. 
which was followed by Dr. Horsley, in 
two pamphlets, in rejoinder to the objec- 
ticns of Dr. Priestley; and “ Seventeen 
Letters to Dr. Pricstley:” “ Remarks 





upon Dr. Priestley’s Second Letter to 
the Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, 1786,” 
8vo; which produced “ ‘The Calvinism 
of the Protestant Dissenters asserted, in 
a Letter to the Archdeacon ; by Sannel 
Palmer, Pastor of tlc Independent Con- 
gregation at Hackney, 1787,” dvo. 

This well-deserving Opponent to the 
Priestleian heresy obtained by ¢! 





ese pub- 


lieations the trieudsliip aud patronage of 


Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who observed, 
that ** those who defended the church, 
ought to be supported by the Church ;” 
and accordingly presented him to a pre- 
bendal stall in the church of Gloucester ; 
aud on tue translation of Dr. Smaliweil, 
in 1788, he was made Bishop of St, 
oh by the interest of the same noble 
ord, 
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In his Fpiscopal character he in a great 
measure answered the high expectations 
of eminent usefulness which his clevation 
to the mitre so generally excited. His 
first act in the Diocese of St. David's 
was to increase the salaries of the poor 
curates, many of whom had not more 
than &/. or 101. per annum. He permitted 
none to officiate for less than 15/. per 
annum. His first Charge to the Cleruy 
of that Diocese, delivered in 1790, was 
greatly and deservedly adimived; as was 
his animated Speech in the House of 
Lords, on the Catholic Bill, May 51, 
1791. These oceasioned his subsequent 
promotion to the see of Rochester, 1793, 
and deaury of Westniinster ; vo bich proved 
considerably beneticial to the Country at 
large, in times when its Religien, its 
Government, and evenits Morality, were 
so manifestly in need of support. In 
180¢ he was translated to St. Asaph. 

Bishop Hovsley was expesed to a con- 
siderable share cf illiboral censure oa 
account of his opposition to the turbu- 
lence of Democratic rage, Some tneuu- 
tious and perhaps iatenmjerate Speeches, 
which he made in the House vi 
durin iscussion of Lo:d Gren 
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Bill, Ac. were severely reprehended, and 
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occasioned, for a time, some popmiar 
clamer acainst him. Yet tle steady 
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uniformity, consistency 
his conduct, were of cousiderabl: 
to Government, and procured h 
good-will of every friend to Ov 
ecucy, Virtne, and Religion. pp. 675— dui. 

A Monument (by J. Bacon junior) has 
been put up in the chancel with the 
epitaph transcribed below,' from the pen 
of the Learned Prelate. 

The following account of the 
gradual advance of periodical criti- 
cism ia this country, is inserted: in 


vol. UI. 
Of the Literary Journals which pre- 














£ Prope kune lapidem 
conditum est iilad omue quod caducum erat 
optiune Matiisfamilias, 
Sara, 
secunds uxoris peramate Sanuclis Horsley, LL. Dy, 
bujus ecclesix per toultos anuos Rectoris; 
Menevensis autem primum, post Roifensis, 
nune Asaphensis eeclesiz Episcopi. 
Fomina sanctimonid ;reecelleus, et morum comitate ymabilis, 






nibus laudats, cara et pucunda vinit, Inortua lucetur. 
wi laciyime et pia volta, odorem vere divinum spur 





ntia, 


inemoriam ¢ jus coudiunt. 
Auge ctatis He invunte, feria bebdomadi. da, die Aprilie 29, 
A. D. lees. 
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ceded the Monthly Review, the following 
is as accurate a list as we can at present 
obtain: 1. Memoirs of Literature, § vols, 
8 >. 17e¥. 1. New Memoirs of Literature, 
b. Michacl de la Roche, begun January 
1 25, andended Deeomber 17°7. 6 vols. 3. 
Prese:t Staie of the Republic of Letters, 
by Audrew Reid, began January 1728, 
e:ded 1736, 18 vols. 4. Historia Lite- 
rivia, by Avehthald Bower, begun 1730, 
eaded 1752, 4 vols. 5. History of the 
Works of the Learned, beenu January 
1757, ended June 1745, 15 vols. 6. Lite- 
riry Journal, printed at Dublin, began 
October 1744, and ended June 1749, 5 
vols. She Monthly Review (although it 
has, perhaps, for what might be deemed 
tlie morality of criticism, taken too much 
tie color, as its anthors adopted too 
much the passions, of the times) has been 
uniformly suecesstul ; and it has also this 
singular circumstance attending its intro- 
duction, that it came into the world 
almost unannounced, In contradiction 
to the promises, parade, and verbosity, 
which are generally thé precursors of 
periodical works, the two first lines of an 
advertisement, which secreely contains 
twenty, most truly state, that “ Under- 
takings which, in their execution, carry 
the desiguation of their use, need very 
little prefaee."—At this period the 
Geatieman’s Magazine occasionally no- 
t.ccd works of gevius; but much more 
feequently those of a political or party 
tendency, in which all the world knows 
tht genius is the last thing expected, or 
perhaps admired: yet what might be 
termed a regular Review was unknown 
in Uiis country. [tis true, that early in 
the eighteenth century a publication of 
this nature, entitled, “ The Present 
State of the Republic of Letters,” was 
attempted: but, probably owing to the 
extensive nature of its plan, which in- 
eludes abridgments rather than opinions of 
works, without much saceess. Copious, 
poupous, and florid lithe pages, though 
réprobated by Switt, ridiculed by Ar- 
buthnot, and cautiously launched by 
every respectable author, had yet, in 
defiance to common seuse, obtained that 
kind of genera! toleration that we often 
see given to things of far greater impor- 
tance: so that a pradent person would 
have been as ditident of judging of the 
contents of a book from the title, as he 
Ww ould « t taking the character of those 
exalted personages, whose names were 
generally the precursors ta more solid 


matter, from the dedicatiun. pp. 3! 
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We may also mention the senti- 
ments of Warburten, while writing 
toa correspondent on the History 
of the “* Works of the Learned.” 


T am far from being pleased with 
the manner in which the Extracts from 
Books are generally made in “ The 
W orks ef the Learned,” and other monthly 
papers of that kind. I think it would be 
more for the credit of our Nation abroad, 
and the improvement of it at home, that 
these accounts should bea kind of abridg- 
ment of the most material things con- 
tained in books of importance; which 
might give those who have never read 
them some idea of their contents, and 
revive in those who have read them an 
impression of their must material passa- 
ges. Vol. v. p. 501. 


Such, indeed, is the plan from 
which originated Tug New Re&- 
view; and which it will be our 
miin object to execute with fidelity. 

The sixth volume concludes with 
the memoirs of the Author; which 
will, doubtless, be read with interest 
by the numerous friends who, from 
his long and meritorious course of 
literary exertion, united to his pri- 
vate virtues, are sincerely attached 
to his personal welfare. 

The Work is embellished with 
Portraits of Wm. Bowyer the Elder, 
and Wm. Bowyer the Younger ; 
Rev. Anthony Blackwall, Rev. Wm. 
Cole, Rev. Richard Graves, Rev. 
Joseph Spence, and Rev. Wm, 
Whiston; Henry Baker, Henry 
Fielding, Jeremiah Markland and 
Benjamin Stillingfleet, Esquires ; 
Edward Cave, Printer; Joseph 
Jackson, Letter founder; George 
Vertue, Engraver; and John Ni- 
chols. Also with a Fac-simile of 
oue of Mr, Markland’s Letters. 

A very copious General Index, 
which will be a complete Analysis 
of this comprehensive Work, is 
nearly finished at the Press, 
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Carist, and Not Sr. Perer, 
the Rock of the CuRISTIAN 
Cuvrcn; and St. Paul the 
Pounder of the Church in Bri- 
tain; by the Ricur Kev. THo- 
MAS Bureerss, D.D. F.R.S. 
and F.A.S. Bishop of St. Da- 
vid's. A Second Letter from the 
Bishop of St. David's to the 
Clergy of his Diocese, on the In- 
dependence of the Ancient British 
Church on any foreign jurisdic- 
tion, with a PS. on the Testimony 
of Clemens Romanus, oct. pp. 69. 
Pr, 2s.6d. Carmarthen. Evans. 


To this learned and excellent 
prelate the literary aud Christian 
world are indebted form any useful, 
pious, and patriotic works, 

His object in the letter under 
review, is to show that 


The Christian Church was not found- 
ed on St. Peter, but on “ the Apos- 
tles and Prophets, Jesus Christ being 
the chicf corner-stone,” that is, on the 
predictions of the Prophets, the tes- 
timony of the Apostles, and the promises 
of Jesus Olirist ;—that the first Christian 
Church was the Charch of Jerusalem ; 
and St. James, the first Christian Bishop ; 
—that St. James, and not St. Peter, 
presided at the first Christian Council ; 
-—that St. Paul was the first founder of 
the Charch of Rome ;—that the Church 
of Rome was established, as a Christian 
Society during St. Paul's first residence 
at Rome; and that the first Bishop of 
Rome was appointed by the joiat aatho- 
rity of St. Peter and St. Paul, after St. 
Paul's return to Rome. 

The next object is to show, that St. 
Pau! preached the Gospel in Britain, and 
to ascertain, as nearly as possible, the 
timé of the Apostle’s Journey to Britain, 
on the authority of Clemens Romanus, 
Eusebius, Jerome, Theodoret, and two 
British records.—p. v. 

A few quotations will put our 
readers in possession of the train of 
the Author's arguments : 


The supremacy of the Pope rests on a 
Misivterpretation ef Scripture. Wheu 








Burgess’s Christ, the Rock, Sc. 93 


our Saviour said to Simon, “ Thon art 
Peter, and upon this Rock, I will build 
my Cimreh,” he did not mean to give to 
any particular Cuurch, or to the Bishop 
of such Church, the right of supremacy 
over ail other Churches. The words have 
no relation to sich power or authority. 
In the passage, which precedes these 
words, our Saviour says, “ Whom say 
ye that Lam? and Simon Peter answer- 
ed and said, Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. And Jesus ans 
swered and said unto him, * Blessed art 
thou, Simon Barjoua; for flesh and blood 
have not revealed if unto thee; bat my 
Father, which is in heaven;” to which 
He adds, “ And I say also unto thee, 
That thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build my church.” This rock refers 
to i, the confession, which St. Peter had 
just made, that Jesus was the Messial. 
‘This confession is the foundation of the 
Christian church. It was on this con- 
fession that the first comverts were ad- 
mitted into the church of Christ. St. 
Paul says to the church of Ephesus, 
“Ye are built upon the foundation of 
the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
being the chief corner-stone.” Their 
faith was built on the predictions of the 
Prophets, and testimony of the Apos- 
tles, the testimony and predictions of 
boti uniting in Jesus Christ. The church 
was founded on the Prophets and 
Aposties, not on St. Peter or St. Paul 
in particular. St. Peter was a part of 
this foundation, but not a part on which 
the church was solely or chiefly to de- 
pend. He was oue of the stones of that 
editice, of which Christ was the chief 
corner stone. If the church could be 
said to be founded on any mdividual 
Apostie, it was founted on St. James, 
who was the first Bishop of the first 
Christian Church. The church of Christ 
was not founded on St. Peter individa- 
ally, but on him, andgthe other Aposties ; 
aud not on them, proper'y speaking, 
but on their doctrine, the Messiaship of 
desus.—p. 2—4, 

‘That Sit. Peter was not the rock, on 
which Christ said he would build his 
church, is, I think, evident from the 
change of terms in the words of our 
Saviour.  Thouart Petrus (Peter) and 
on this petra (rock) I will build my 
church.” If our Saviour had meant that 
St. Peter should be the rock, on which 
he would build his church, the sane 
term might have been repeated; * ‘Thou 
art Petrus, and on this petrus I will build 
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my church.” For petrus, like its cor- 
responding Syriac term, sometimes sig- 
nifies a rocic as well asa stone. But the 
word is changed ; and therefore we may 
conclude, that the second term was not 
meant to convey the same meaning as 
the first. It has a relative meaning no 
doubt. Simon was with great propri: ty 
called Petrus for his confession ef that 
doctrine, on which Christ was to build 
his church. “* Thou art Peter, and I 
have so called you, because on the doc- 

ine, which you have now cov fessed, I 
will build my ‘chureh, as ona rock.” The 
solidity of a rock is an emblem ‘of the 
eternal stability of the Gospel and its 
covenant. ‘The Gospel is an * everlasting 
Gospel.” ‘she covenant of grace is an 
* everlasting covenant.” Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but “ the words of 
Christ shal! not pass away.” 

The Churck of Christ 1s one thing, the 
foundatien of the Church, another; and 
the Rock, on which it is founded, an- 
other. The foundation of the church is 
the testimony of the Prophets and Apos- 
tles ; aud Christ, the subject of this tes- 
timony, is the Rock on which it is tound- 
ed. But the foundation and the Rock are 
convertible terms; aud therefore Christ 
may be called the foundation; and the 
testimony of the Aposties, the reck on 
which the church is built. But, indivi- 
dually, Christ, and not St. Peter, is the 
rock of the Ci:ristiau Church.—p. 5— 6. 

The proofs that St. Paul founded 
Christ.anity ia Britain are thus in- 
troduced : 


St. Paul was not only the founder of 
the Church of Rome, but of the Church 
in Britain. Of St. Pan!’s journey to 
Britain, a point of great importance in 
the history of the Gospel, and of the Pro- 
testant Church, we fortunately possess 
as substantial evidence as any historical 
fact can require. but thongh Usher and 
Stillingfleet have coilecte.t the most un- 
questionable authoritics for it, it seems 
not to have aequired, generally, that de- 
gree of historical credit te Which it is 
entitled, It deserves therefore, on many 
accounts, to be brought more home to us 
as a part of our national history: and, 
as such, I have endeavoured to make all 
the use of it I could, in the discourse, 
which I lately delivered to you at Car- 
martheo, 

Some of our most valuable Ecclesiasti- 

alhistorians have uo scruple in acceding 
the general testinieny of the Fathers, 





that the Gospel was preached in Britain 
by some of the Apostles soon after the 
middie of the first ccatury, but shrink 
from the pariicular evidences of time 
and person, as fables which would dis- 
credit the dicvity and accuracy of his- 
tery. In wich caution there is more 
perhaps to "::ret than to censure. They 
ave uuwilli affect the general credit 
of their mer ccives by the admission of 
particulars, however interesting, which 
they think t.cy cauner substantiate. But 
unfortunately they re cet the probable 
on account of the improbable. And in 
this rejection, itis certainty much toe be 
regretted, that they have civeu some ad- 
vantage to the advocates of po pe ‘ry and 
infidelity; to the former by the suppres- 
sion of evidences, which disprove the 
right of supremacy in the Church of 
Rome; and to the latter, by withdrawing 
some strong and tangible proofs of the 
truth of Christianity. 

Gildas says that Christianity was in- 
troduced into Britain before the defeat 
of the British forees under Boadicea, 
(A. D. 61.) and between that event, and 
some others not long preceding it. He 
has just mentioned this defeat, and then 
adds: “ In the meaa while the sun of the 
Gospel first enlightened this island, 
which, displayed his bright beams to 
the who’» world, as we know, in the 
latter part of the reiga of Tiberius 
Cwsar.” In the 20th or ¢ist of Tiberius 
the Apostles received their commission 
to preach the Gospel to all the world. 

Eusebius atirms, that the Gospel was 
preached in Britain by some of the Apos- 
tles. Other ancient historia ts expressly 
say this of St. Paul. In the before-men- 
tioned Discourse I have endeavoured to 
prove, that we are indebted to St. Paul 
for the first preaching of the Gospel in 
Britain; «vd founded this proofon Fu. 
sebias’s and Jerome’s testimony, that St, 
Paul was sent prisoner to Kome in the 
second year of Nero, that is, in the year 
56. The family of Caractacus, who 
were sent as hostages with him in the 
year 51, were still at Rome; for we are 
iuformed by an ancient B ritish record, 
that Caractacus’s fatiier accompanied his 
son, as an hostage, and returned to Bri- 
taja after staying at Rome seven years, 
that is, till the year 58, and brought with 
him the knowledge ‘of the Christian 
faith. ‘This family, I conclude, that St, 
Paul cither ac conipanied in their return 
to Britain, or followed them after he 
liad visited Spain.—-p. 11-14, 
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We find in a note a passage from 
a letter of Archbishop Davies to 
Archbishop Parker, containing a 
most interesting record to prove 
the antiquity and independence of 
the British Church : 

* Que notable story was m the Chroni- 
cle: howe, after the Saxons conquered, 
contynewall warre remayned bytwixt the 
Bryttayns (thea inhabitauntes of the 
realme) and the Saxons, the Bryttayns 
beyng Christians, aud the Saxons pagans. 
As occasion served, they sometymes 
treated of peace, and then mette to- 
gether, and communed together, and 
dyd eate and drynk together, but after 
that by the meanes of Austen the Saxons 
became Christianes in such sort, as Ans- 
ten had taught them, the Bryttayns wold 
not after that nether eate nor drynke 
wyth them, nor yet salute them, by- 
cause they corrupted with superstition, 
ymages and ydolatrie, the true religion 
of Christe.” (19 Martii 1565. Richard 
Menevens. MS. CXIV. Art. 175. Benet 
Coll. Camb.)—>p. 46. 

The Bishop is a zealous oppo- 
neut of what is called Catholic 
emancipation. On this part of his 
work it is not our business to expa- 
tiate. We do not profess to give 
our own opinion, but that of the 
authors, whom we review. We 
wait with awful solicitude for the 
decision of a question of such vital 
importance to the interests of the 
country. One paragraph on that 
subject we quote : 

The conduct of Sweden affords to the 
Papists of this empire (not an obsolete 
example, but) an existing proof of the 
duty of conformity to the constitution 
of their own government. The King of 
Sweden has adopted a Papist for bis suc- 
cessor, But the Crown Prince was not 
admitted to the high post which he 
holds, till he had abjared Popery, and 
eonformed to the Protestant religion, Is 
the British constitation of less value than 
the constitution of Sweden? The advo- 
cates of the Popish elaims must think so, 
when they complain that the Popish sub- 
jects of this Empire are wronged, and 
oppressed, and degraded, because they 
are not admitted to the highest posts, 
while they continue Papists ; while they 
not ouly profess a religioa inimical to 


the Protestant Church, but acknow- 
ledge a foreign jurisdiction.—p. 49. 

Whatever may be’ the reader's 
sentiments on the Catholic question, 
he will attend to the Bishop’s histori- 
cal representation of the subject, 
and unite with him in the wish that 
the British and Irish Catholics 
would return to their original sim- 
plicity and independence. 








GEOGRAPHICAL, COMMERCIAL, 
and Poutricat Essays, in- 
cluding Statistic Details of Va- 
rious Countries. London, Lonz- 
man. 1812, Svo. pp. S25. 
Pr. 8s. Gd. 


Tuk Editor of these miscellane- 
ous Essays in the Preface informs 
us, that he has selected them from 
a vast quantity of manuscripts in his 
possession, and that they were prin- 
cipally communicated to the author 
(whose name he is not at liberty to 
mention) by travellers, merchants, 
and ship-owners, but partly ac- 
quired from his own extensive re- 
searches. He afierwards adds : 

“ The papers on La Plata were, 
some time ago, communicated to 
Mr. Oddy, a man the most exten'!- 
ed in his commercial views of any 
political Writer in Europe, and the 
author of the large and useful work 
on European Commerce: the man, 
who feels an iuterest in such specu- 
lations, may be glad to be informed 
that Mr. Oddy is preparing for the 
public eye, as large a work as the 
former, ou the Possibilities of Trade 
and Commerce between the British 
and Spanish Empires in Asia, and 
the Americas: the author of the 
following Essays has seen, in his 
possession, many sheets in the hand- 
writing of the late Conde de Flerida 
Blanca, containing a novel kind of 
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Spanish Doomsday- Book, anda re- 
gular Census of the Population of 
the Spanish Dominions: the Census 
gives the number of Whites, Cre- 
oles, Indians, Negroes, Mulattoes, 
and Mestees in cach state, and even 
in each village: the grand total 
swells to twelve millions of Span- 
jards in Europe, aul to thirteen 
millions of Americans. ‘This Com- 
mercial Encyclopedia will also ex- 
hibit the Lists of Exports, and of 
Imports, the Reports of the Cus- 
tom-House, and of the Excise (if I 
may apply our terms to their mode 
of taxation), of every port in Span- 
ish America, and of every Spanish 
island.” 

As it would be useless to attempt 
analysing such a multitarious publi- 
cation, we shail present our readers 
with the Table of Contents, by 
which they will be enabled to form 
some idea of the variety of sub- 
jects treated of in the volume ; 


CONTENTS. 


On the Difference between the British 
and French Systems of Conquest and 
Colonisation—On the Advantages of Co- 
lonisation—The Progress of a Nation 
in Civilisation, Science, and Happiness 
—Kellections on reading Gillies’s His- 
tory of the World after the Age of Alex- 
ander—Koeflections on the Perusal of 
Arrian’s Voyages to India, aud a Compa- 
rison of it with Campbell's Register on the 
Berar Trade —Remarks on the invention 
of the Art of Wool-combing—Remarkson 
reading in Phillips’ Collection a French 
Voyage to New South Wales—Remarks 
on Humboldt’s Travels — Remarks on 
P. Gass’s Journal of his Voyage from the 
Mouth of the River Missouri to the 
Ocean—Remarks on reading Pliny’s Na- 
tural History —On the Changes, which 
the World anticipates in 1808,9—On 
comparing Mercator’s Description A. D. 
1640. of the Russians and Chinese with 
the Delineations of those Nations in the 
Account of the Chinese Embassy-—On 
the Immntability of China, and of Indos- 
tan, when they are compared with the 
Changes, which Tartary, Curope, Roman 


Asia, and Florida, have_undergone —On 
the wondertul Changes, which Provi- 
dence causes in the physical World— 
A short Account of the City and Terri- 
tory of Ragusa—\ few Cireamstances 
related by an Engtish Mannfacturer, re- 
sident at Monte Video 16 Mouths during 
the Years, 1806,7. With some Anec- 
dotes of our Military Operations —A 
Description of La Plata by Captain 
Wallis Additional Notices on South 
America—A List of Goods, which should 
be exported to La Plata, with inciden- 
tal Hints and Observations by Captain 
Wallis—Ferther Particulars related by 
a Merchant of New York, with some 
Reflections—Particulars related by an 
Officer at Buenos Ayres— Anecdotes of 
some military Transactions at Buenos 
Ayres by the same Officer—Ohbserva- 
tions on these Anecdotes, with some nse- 
ful Hints by a Correspondent—On salt- 
ing Meat, by the same Correspondent 

Remarks on the Manners, and the State 
of the Interior of Russia—Comments on 
Russian Policy, and Hints for its Tm- 
provement—Remarks on the Commerce 
of the Black Sea—Particulars respect- 
ing, and Observations upon, Russia, by 
a Gentleman long resident in the Coun- 
try—Remarks on Poland, Livonia, and 
Russia—A List of the principal Exports 
from Archangel 1803—Current Prices of 
Exports and [mports, with the Duties on 
each Article, St. Petersburg 1805-1789, 
—The Prices paid for the Year 1759, 2x- 
tracted from T. Bower and Co's Copy- 
Book—Prices, comnmnicated by Mr. 
Claxman, resident in Russia 60 vears— 
Fragments for a future History of Bo- 
tany-Bay, or New South-Wales—Curi- 
ons Account of a Convict-Ship by Capt. 
Sertram—On Comets, Meteors, Mete- 
orice Stones, Aurore Boreales, Eclipses, 
Earthquakes, Volcanoes, and Wells of 
hot Water, and of Naplitha—Classical 
History of Massilia, or Marseilles, by 
Mr. Sharpe —Remarks on America by an 
American Ship-owner in 1805; Ditto, in 
1805; Ditto, in 1806—A Deseription of 
the Americans in 1806 by Mr. Simpson, 
a Merchant—United America in 1307— 
Ditto, in 1808—The Slave Trade, a 
grand Feature in the History of the 
World; the Custom, and the ancient 
Principles of it—Whether the Paper 
Currency, and the National Debt can 
be considered as property, a Letter by 
John Hill, Esq.—Further Remarks on 
the same Subject—A_ Picture of modern 
Paris in a Letter dated thence 12th 
August 1800, translated trom a Gerwan 
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anonymous Author—A Statement of the 
Quantity of Cotton imported and ex- 
poried trom the Year 1792 to 1801 inclu- 
sive, distinguishing the foreign and do- 
mestic. 


Our observations shall be con- 
fined to the article on Russia, which 
cannot fail, in the present crisis of 
affairs, to prove highly interesting 
to every one, who is at all conver- 
sant with our foreign policy. ‘The 
Russian boor is sunk in a state of 
complete degradation and slavery : 
treated like a brute rather than a 
creature endowed with the nobler 
faculties of the soul, and the entire 
property of a despotic master, at 
whose capricious nod he is doomed 
to wear the galling fetter, and 
drink deep of the cup of misery, 
without daring to remonstrate 
against unfeeling tyranny. If this 
be not an exaggerated picture of 
the miseries of the Russian peas- 
ant, can he be supposed to feel any 
attachment to his “ natale solum ?” 
ean he be expected to feel the glow- 
ing enthusiastic patriotism, which 
pervades a free people, when an 
enemy dares to invade the territo- 
ries of his sovereign? Yet, surprising 
as it may seem, the Russian boors 
press forward to serve their coun- 
try, when a pretended liberty is 
offered them by au insidious, un- 
principled foe. 

The noble appearance of the 
Russian soldier must strike every 
beholder as peculiarly characte- 
ristic: hardy, able to bear fatigue 
and almost incredible hardships ; 
inured to brave the calls of hunger 
and thirst, patient amidst extra- 
ordinary privations, _well-clisei- 
plined, firm in the perilous “ bat- 
tle-field,’ and meeting with unex- 
ampled intrepidity and the fierceness 
of a lion, every attack of the enemy. 
The troops are exercised in amazing 
musses. The Petersburg barracks 
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alone, built entirely of brick, contain 
90,000 men. “ England,” exclaims 
the author, “ ought to expend mil- 
lions of pounds in siilar strue- 
tures!” The experiment has been 
already tried on a smaller scale, 
and can it be necessary to ask how 
has it succeeded ? 

His sentiments will, perhaps, 
meet the approbation of the majo- 
rity of our readers in the following 
extracts, selected from various paris 
of his observations. On the com- 
mercial policy of Russia he re- 
mares: 

Russia enjoys a vast navigation 
through its own immense domain; en- 


joys large sea-coasts in the Baltic, and 


the Euxine, and the Caspian, and Sibe- 
ria, aud North America: why then does 
not the improvident government expert 
its own articles in its own ships? Be- 
cause it sleeps. Why does it sell its 
raw material which is necessarily cheap, 
while it indulges in foreign imports, ma- 
nufactures and luxuries, which are neces- 
sarily dear? The reasou is obvious: 
Russia, like the ingenious Picture of 
Fortune, is blind, and full-handed | Com- 
merce, in the ideas of the machine-lov- 
ing English, is so connected with manu- 
facture, that they seem ever inseparable : 
yet these subjects are distinct, and these 
great sources of wealth are independent 
o¥ each other, In Russia, inland com- 
merce and domestic traffic is large, but 
domestic and national manufactories are 
rare and inconsiderable. ‘Their internad 
trade is incalevlable, the intercourse of 
their hundred provinces and their 81 
tribes or vations, is increasing: it is com- 
mensurate with the wants aad wishes of 
a populous empire rising into complete 
civilisation.—But their machines are 
few and imperfect, are not to be re- 
paired, if they fall into disorder, nor re- 
newed and rebuilt by a Russian mecha- 
nic; of course, their manufacturers ave 
solitary, and manual artisans. ‘Lhis cir 
cumstance induces their farmers to ex. 
port their produce in a raw state. 

The raw prodace of Russia is a mass 
inconceivably large. A weekly account, 
ora monthly list is always printed, of all 
the productions of all the hundred pro- 
vinees: au admirable guide to speculae 
tors, mechanics, and even merchants, 
To Petersburg the list of the provincial 
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pYoductions is regularly transmitted. Pe- 
tersburg is the vast outlet of a vast domi- 
nion. The quantity of the exports annn- 
ally increase. Immense profits are ob- 
tained by the commercial ag poe who ac- 
cclerate and attend upon the 
annuaia “iby y 
the fac 
twelve 








arious he 
vy, or in the Rass town 


thousand pounds. Evy 


















distant ports of England, of § re, 
er New England, the seconda ents 
acquire fortunes! Considerab!e are 
the exports of Petersburg, of Revel, or 





of Archan y¢ 
which Russian articles are transmitt “ 
abroad, and their northern situation in 
scus closed with ice during seven or five 
months, contract the exterior commerce, 


i shal! be asked what causes then can 


fhavens, fio: 











be assigned for r the weakness of an em- 
pire so vast and so naturally rich? T 
Causes are numerors: Fust, the we 
exporiabic and finished manufact 
inattention * inland trade, imper 
tillage, the npradent policy ef the 





co ur, and 


their capital. 
gacious 2 
servant, 
of the R 
Eure 

lumes ; } 
mind by their 
ened private companies by their 
id manly remarks. They a 
propriety deneminated the Patrio 

Froia their works Mr. Teoke drew the 
most valuable materials of his 
Observations, and from them we may 
correct the commerciel mistekes of 
Adam Smith, who is too extensiveiy sys- 
tematic, to be just inhi under all 
circumstances of every nation, aud too 
general in his assertions, too wide in his 
hypothcses, to be a guide to the limited 
merchant in peeuliar seats of trade, er 


A class of statesmen, sa- 
il speculative, learned and ob- 
have appeared on the theatre 
ussian world, and have aston shed 
their labors, and their vo- 
int forn ned the publi 
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to the purchaser of raw articles ina rude 
country ; a writer, whose plan has per- 
verted the judgment and ruined the for- 


tunes, of numerous Englishmen and na- 
tives at Petersburg; and whose plan is 
by no means adapted to foreign and 
semi-barbarous empires. We allude to 
his chapters on the preteuded “ evil 
effects, which would ponich any uncivi- 
lized people, if it mamnfactured its own 
produce ;” and his assertion that “ tie 
rise of commerce orght not to be hur- 
ried, but to be slow and progressive.” 
Were judicious measures pursue d, Kussia 
mig lit both manufacture ler native arti- 
ele, und export it in her own suips. In 











the impradent situation of 


our iimes the demand of the surcizn, not 
of the dome stic, cons nption, occasions 
the mo nt export anc I the cor nmerce of 
this productive kingdom ; 
interior the corn is not rea 
so full of pite fare not } 
the timber of the Soreatem ploved. 
the Dardanelles open by 





Were 
commercial 
treaties, ancw scope would be given to 
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Russian trathe; 
and Evypt, a! 


and so diflere: 


Austria, Greece, Syria 
ch countries so remote 
y circumstanced ; Ealy, 
Spain and Fra —wonild be supplied 
with the north ra comme lity, and the 
supp! y would infuse spirit an d ente erprise 
into the northern farmers, The follow- 
ing facts render a distant commerce so 
strong and so necessary a stimulant to 
Russian tillage. ‘The populace, who 
form a vast majority in Russia, subsist 
on oil, fish and vegetables. Even the 
black bread, eaten with salt, is to them 
luxury. Hence arises tlie small demand, 
or encouragement to raise corn. If the 
peasants experienced a greater variety 
of wants, a greater abuudance of grain 
would be raised.—pp. 146—149. 











Again, 


England is the principal market for 
the Russian commodities ; the trade be- 








tween the two kingdoms is né atural seach 
requires the productions of our, 
Russia is in want of the more finished 





Eng- 
articles of 


ctures in iron and cotton; 
land of the rough, or the raw, 
line, or linens. Farming and domestic 
manulacture by the hand is universal, 
but net se the use of machives, as in Pri- 
tata, or the exclusive devoting of a 
whole district to weaving. Millis, how- 
ever, wroug cht by water, and employed 
in the sawiag ef timber, grinding corn, 
Oo jain oats, are of great use on 
their extensive farms. Scotch, or Eng- 
lish men are, near to Petersburgh often 
employed in this service, so new to Rus- 
sia, Sonumerous are the modern mana- 
factories of powder and cannon, that the 
british trades in those expensive and 
profitable articles have been injured,— 
and injured by British tugit ‘The 
models of various materials in ihe iron 
trade were lately smuggled out by a 
Scotclnuan. The Russians are so inge- 
nious, that they rapidly imitate the most 
accurate models, and copy any curious, 
but not the more complicate, operations. 
For if one large machine for expressing 
linseed-oil in Russia were disarrange?|, it 
could not be repaired by one wative in 
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Muscovy. By the ancient and extensive 
intercourse between the two people, the 
Russians of the interior can speak a 
few words in the English tongue, aud 
are partial to the English nation. Wien 
the Emperor Paul issued an Ukase, or 
niahdate, to oblige them to export to 
France the same materials, which, during 
three centuries, they had remitted to 
Great Britain, they answered, “ that 
France would only sell wine and fruit to 
them, but Fngiaud would send money: 
it was a land of gold, of gold suificient to 
purchase all their forests, and hives, and 
plantations of flax !"—pp. 155—136. 

Though contrary to our original 
intention, we cannot refrain from 
quoting “ the remarks of an Ameri- 
ean Ship-owner, in 1805,” which 
will not be unacceptable. 

The English say, that the Americans 
will covet the Mexicos ; but they do not 
want such an addition: they have suffi- 
cient territory. Ina future age cur pro- 
viuees will, like the German states, 
break into separate governments: they 
form too extensive a republic to remain 
in their preseat union. Louisiana is as 
large, as the whole of the United States, 
You descend the Misisippi from Pitts- 
burg in a week, or ten days; but the 
few boats, which go against the stream, 
require three months to reascend; in 
general, the boats aud sloops at their ar- 
rivalat New Orleans are taken in pieces, 
and (he timber seld. Goods go to Pitts- 
burg from the Atlantic perts: canals 
connect the largest rivers, and wiil soon 
connect the others. Trishinen work at 
digging the canals, and EHeglishmcn are 
the epgineers, 

Goods reach Jamaica from New Y 
in four or five days, and St. Dou 
as shortaspace, ‘The tiade to the isla 
of St. Domingo is declared by an act of 
our go .sernment to be contraband: the 
i waster risks the confiscation of his 
property from the French,and the loss 
ef life trom the negroes: he is out of the 
protection of America. Yet the cer- 
tainty of large proiits induces us to ad- 
venture thither. The negroes wil! come 
down from the hills in the night, and 
shoot into the Aull coffee in butks, or 
load us with sugars and indigo, in ex- 
chance for our powder and shot, cloth 
andivoa-ware. The profilis aiways cent 
per cent, and in some instances a i000 
fold, Both tue Spwiards in Errope, 
rand the Frenck in Anecrica, uow seize 





























every ship of the United States, which 1s 
carrying English manufacture ; but it ts 
very difficult to detect the real owner of 
the goods: they are so well covered and 
disguised as American property. In 
case of actual confiscation, they pay us 
for the freight; so that in either event 
we are no losers. But this impolitic 
practice will induce the English manu- 
factarer to ship his goods only on board 
the Englisi vessels, which sail with con- 
voy: hence the French will materially 
benefit the shipping interest of England, 
and injure the neutrals: indeed England 
has sct them the example, for she stops 
neutiais under the charge of contraband 
or naval stores. Commercial treaties 
do not bind the British officers. ‘The 
Welsh emigrants are good, valuable men. 
Tie German tongue is beginning univer- 
sally to cease throughout America, aud 
the Engiish to be learnt; so few are 
their emigrants, compared to the mil- 
lions of resident Americans. The Qua- 
kers are lessening in numbers in Phila- 
delphia itself, and are less rigid than be- 
fore. ‘The port of Liverpool is found to 
be far more convenient to Americau ships 
than Hull. When the new dock at Hull 
is completed, it will draw a greater 
American trade, being more convenicat 
for the Baltic market and the spring ex- 
pert than Liverpool: asa ship can suil 
from New York to Liverpool, nearly in 
as short a time, as from Liverpool to 
Hiull, or to Copenhagen. But the to- 
bacco warehouses, at the London docks, 
will aiways render London a great place 
of deposit fur American goods. The 
Caledonian canal will be of little or no 
service to American vessels, for they 
seidom sail through Pentland firth, but 
stand out to the nordiward betweea [ce- 
land and the Orkueys: es the distance 
saved by passing through the iirth is in- 
considerable in their long voyages ; and 
as the Western Islands, which consist of 
rocks, shoals, aud islots, lie opposite the 
canal, and the canal will only be clear of 
ice six months in a year.—pp. 259—L61. 


























Tue Dispute with AMERICA, 
considered in a Series of Letters 
JSrom a Cosmopoliie to a Clergy- 
man. London, Gale. 1812. 
Pr. 5s. Gd. pp. 218. 

The professed object of this work 
is to contribute to “ the mainte- 
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nance of peace between two na- 
tions, who on every principle ought 
to be friends; ” and, with this 
view, the author endeaveurs to cor- 
rect the errors into which the pub- 
lic mind has been led by a distortion 
of facts. 

He considers the notification of 
blockade issued by the Fox admi- 
nistration, under the construction 
put upon it by their successors,— 
(a construction, however, disavowed 
by all the surviving members of 
that administration) to be con- 
trary to the law of netions; and 
asserts that the first aggression is 
adimitted by the existing adminis- 
tration to have been on the side of 
Eugland ;—that all pretence of the 
right of retaliation, en our part, 
even if it could be justly exercised 
against neutrals, is hereby removed ; 
aud that the condemnation of the 
Amevican ships upon this pretext, 
independently of all consideration 
of the French decrees, is a violation 
o1 public law. 

He supposes Marquis Wellesley 
to have differed from his colleagues, 
and from Mr. Canning, on the lega- 
lity of a proclamation blockade; 
and remarks a singular incongruity 
between Str Witniam Scott, 
Mr. Fostrer, and MArguts WEL- 
LESLEY on the subject of the Ame- 
rican ship Fox and her companions, 

He devounces the injustice of 
subjecting a foreigner not an enemy, 
to a jurisdiction m which he is not 
represented; and reprobates the 
practice of subjecting ships found 
innocent to the cnermous expenses 
of our Admiralty Courts, 

‘There is no government, however des- 
poetic, in which the subject docs not re- 
pose the guardianship of his rights and 
property, tacitly, expressly, or by im- 
pication. in England the King and 
couneil are, the King and council of the 
subject: but he will not allow even them 
to dispose of his person or his property : 


he is bound by no Jaw, to which he is not 
constitutionally a party ; subjected to no 
edicts, to which he has not previously 
subscribed by his representatives in the 
three estates of the empire. And when 
you consider the jealousy with which 
these rights are guarded, what think you 
must be the feelings of a neutral, who, 
against every principle of that justice 
that we cherish for ourselves, is dragged 
before a court, to which he bas in no 
shape submitted his cause ;—a court not 


constituted by kis king in council, still 


tess by his representatives in parliament ; 
—uarbitrators in whose appointment he 
has no share, and with whom he has no 
common interest or connections though 
his adversary has ;—to have his property 
wrested from him without any pretence of 
immorality or hostility on his part, on 
some frivolous construction of the laws of 
war, while he is at peace ; or some dispute 
of two enraged belligerents, as to who 
first invaded his rights, or was last in- 
duced to retreat from such invasion.— 
pp. 34—36. 


He notices the hardship of a case, 
in which an American captain had 
lost his ship and cargo by contorm- 
ing with the advice of the governor 
and chief officer of a British colony. 

lie maintains the impartiality of 
the American government against 
the pretensions of France, that it 
has favored England; and of Eng- 
land that it has favored France ; 
and thinks, upon the authority of 
official documents, that all pretences 
to the coutrary are not only unsup- 
ported, but contradicted. He de- 
precates the impolicy of adopting 
unfounded jealousies to the rejec- 
tion of notorious facts; and, de- 
ploring the facility with which the 
public opinion is misguided by the 
abuse of the press, he warns us, 
from the consequences of our cre- 
dulity in the American war, not to 
listen to those that flatter our pro- 
pensities; and, from the result of 
our refusal of the just demands of 
America at that period, not to be 
again so tardy in our propositions 
vi acconunodation. He presumes 
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indeed on a separate and unconnect- 
ed war, such as has since occurred, 
as more probable than any combi- 
nation with France; but asserting 
the eagerness of the American 
government to seize all proper oc- 
vasions for an adjustment of the 
differences between the two nations, 
he cautions us not to force that 
country into an alliance with the 
enemy. 

We ought to remember, not only what 
was offered us by America, but the result 
of our refusal: the reluctance towards 
an unnatural alliance with France, was 
then overcome by the love of liberty, as 
it may be now by the desire of maintain- 
ing by land and sea, the rights of an in- 
dependent nation.—p. 166. 


He assigns to the neutral, injured 
by both belligerents, the right to 
resist both or either, as may best 
suit his convenience. 

He notices the impressment of 
American seamen, whose situation 
he considers as the most cruel that 
can be imagined, deprecating the 
iniquity of suffering a British officer 
(judge, jury, and party) to take 
from an American vessel any person 
that he may think fit to call a British 
subject; and referring to the equi- 
table propositions of the American 
government to adjust that subject, 
which he supposes still practicable, 
in a manner that would give us all 
the seamen to which we are enti- 
tled.* He intimates a strong suspi- 
cion that the mission of Mr. Rose 
to America on the business of the 
Chesapeake was infended to prove 
abortive; and, while he deprecates 
the practising on America the wily 
politics of France, and recommends 
a frank abolition of our encroach- 
ments on the neutral rights of the 
United States in opposition to the 
French mode of indistinct inuendo, 


he applauds the sensibility of the 
King, who proposed an honorable 
repzration, and the promptitude of 
the Prince Regent's attention to the 
subject as soon as he came into 
power. 

He deprecates the impolicy of 
attempting to promote divisions in 
America, which has since beep 
strongly suspected by the deve- 
lopement of the plot in which 
Henry was employed; and thinks 
that the party in America, most 
favorable to us, is dissatistied with 
our measures and tired of asserting 
our interests; and that even the 
opponents of a war with us, as mat- 
ter of policy, admit that there is 
otherwise just cause for it. 

If any government can be foolish 
enough, after so many warnings, not te 
know that opposite interests of mere 
party will coalesce when the country is 
in danger; if the instances in America 
in the late war, of France in the extreme 
case of Quiberon, if the general rule, in 
short, will not sufficiently demonstrate 
the consolidation of a people by external 
pressure ; here we are warned of it in the 
very instance in which we are going to 
encounter it.—p. 148. 

In stating that our ministers 
have all along aided the views of 
France, and been the continual 
dupes of her policy, be notices par- 
ticularly our disappointment of the 
hopes of the Continent, when the 
opportunity was given us to foil 
Buonaparte by that revocation of 
our Orders in Council, which he 
flattered himself would not follow 
the revocation of his decrees. 

He contrasts the calculating 
policy of Mr. Rose, who would re- 
tain the Orders in Council for pro- 
fit, with the pretensions of Mr, 
Foster, that they are maintained 
from a principle of national honor; 
and condemus the immorality of 


* This important subject is edarged upen iv the Times newspaper of the 24th of 


Angust last. 
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robbing a neutral, under pretence of 
distressing our enemy, of the very 
trade which we are carrying on wiih 
that enemy. 

lie notices the consistency of 
Mr. Canning in error, and his erro- 
neous inconsistency ; contrasting his 
predictions with respect to the ope- 
rations of the Orders in Council 
with the effect they have produced 
on the trade of the country; and, 
considering that trade as the main 
cause of the influx of wealth, which 
has heretofore kept pace with the 
national expenditure, he deplores 
the state of bankruptey to which 
he says we are ajproaching on the 
ebbing of the tide. 

We have been lec to a copious 
account of this work by its impor- 
tance and eriginality. And we shall 
only add that, besides the autheri- 
tics quoted in the body of the work, 
it is furnished with an appendix of 
authentic documents. 








C. Corneuit Tacit1 Opera, 
Recognevit, Emendavit, Supple- 
mentis Exple-rit, Notis, Disser- 
tationibus, illust:avit, Gebriel 
Brotier. Curante A.J. Vaury, 
A. M. London, Lunn. 1812. 
5 rols. Sro. Pr. 41. 48.—large 
paper Ol. 6s. 


We are informed by the Editor 
that, in consequence of the diffi- 
culty of finding copies of Brotier’s 
Paris, end even Edinburgh, Editions 
of ‘Pacitus, he reeewed an applica- 
tien from the Publisher, Mr. Lunn, 
to print a new and corrected Edi- 
tion, with such additional improve- 
ments as luter Commentators afford- 
ed. This plan is explained in the 
Editor’s own words. 

* Que fuerit causa, quod pro- 


® Paris. El. 1771. 4 Vols. Qto, 


positum hujusce editionis suscipicn- 
dx, paucis te, Lector Benevole, 
monendum arbitramur. Jamdu- 
dum divenditis omnibus non modd 
Parisiensium Brotieriani Taciti edi- 
tionuin, sed etiam repetitee Ediven- 
sis, exemplaribus, vir honestissimus 
et solertissimus Lunaius, Bibliopola 
Londinensis, nebiscum egit, ut 
novam ediiionem accuratiis edere- 





mus atque imprimeremus. 

“ Ja primis igitur novo editori, si 
apud literatos pretium edition’ sux 
arrogari veliet, curandum erat, ut 
non modd corrigereatur errata, qui- 
bus scatebat editio Edineusis, neque 
Parisiensis omnino carebat; sed ut 
subsidia exquisitissima, quibus in- 
structi nuperi editores Taciti opera 
illustraverant, in nostra editione 
coliecta Lectori sub aspectuim addu- 
cerentur, Ciim enim hancce editi- 
eonem et absolutissimam et utilissi- 
nam prodire in lucem  vellemus, 
nihil pretermittendum nobis est 
visum, quod ad auctorem nostraum 
exornandum pertineret. Inter illos 
autem, quorum laboribus praecipué 
Usi suwmus, memorandi sunt Ernes- 
tius, Crollius, Rupertius, et qui 
nuper Anglicam et Gailicam versio- 
nem ediderunt Cil. Murphius et 
Duravius. Neque elorie non cu- 
cendum est, quod inier Notas 
sparse suntnonaulla, quas Porso- 
NUS 6 paxacitys, et Kippius é 
Ruluwkenio aliisgue artis critica 
principibus olim excerpsere ct desig- 
havere, 

* Consilium Editeris Edinensis 
servandumarbitrati sumas, qui pate- 
riem totam et majoris’ et minoris * 
editionis Parisiensis in unum conges- 
sit, «4 ratione ut nihil quidem uber- 
rie eruditionis et sedulitatis inde- 
fesse Drotierii doctissimi lector 
unquam desideraret. ” 






? Paris, Ed. 1776.7 Vois. duod. 
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As this Edition is calculated for 
the classical meridian of the British 
Empire, it was thought necessary 
to turn Brotier’s French explana- 
tions of Historical and Geographi- 
cal articles iato English, and to bring 
the Roman into English money. 
mM cy " e” 
The table of Reman and Grecian 
Coins is curious, aud differs from 
Arbuthnot’s, but appears to approx- 
linate nearer to the calculations of 
Pinkerton and Barthelemy. We 
here subjoin them. 

ROMANORUM NUMMI. — Teruncins, 
Quadrans, a furthing.—-As, three farthings. 
—Sesiertius, Nummus, 2¢d.—CQainarius, 
Victoriatus, 4d.— Denarius, 10, posted 
16, asses, 8d.—Solidus, 1¢s.— Aureus, 50 
denarii, 1/.—Libra, I. 16s.—Pondo 
argenti, 106 denarii, Si. 6s. 8d.—Sester- 
tium, 1,000 Sestertii, 8!. Gs. Sd. 





GR ZCORUM NUMM1I.—Chaleos, a brass 
farthing.— Obolus, three  hul/-pence.— 
Drachma, 6 oboli, 9¢.— Philippus, 15s.— 
Mina, 100 drachma, 3l. 15s.—Talentam, 
60 mina, 2251.—Talentum magnum, 100 
mine, 375/.—Talentum aurcum, 10 
talenta, 2v50l. 








Of the Editor’s own additidns we 
can give but a short eccount. Io 
1, xiv. Amal. c. 16., a passage 
occurs, which bas preved a crux 
criticcrum, nec dum insignis etatis 
nati. After quoting the conjectural 
emendations of other critics, our 
Editor says : 

Si inter tot peritissimos medicos et 
mili liceret qualemcunque medicinam 
huie corruptissimo loco adlibere, sic 
legerem : contractis quibus aliqua pangendi 
fucultas, nee dum insignis aut satis nota. 
Levis hic mutatio est, et ductui literarum 
accommodata. 

The first sentence of the life of 
Agricola, though clear enough in 
the sense, contains a diflicult involu- 
tion, It is thus grammatically 
construed in a note. 

FPias, quamquam incuriosa snorum, 
omisit ne nostris quidem temporibus usi- 
tatum antiguitus, tradere posteris facta 
moresque clarcrum virorum, quotiqus, 
Ac. 


To make the Edition complete, 
the fifth Volume contains, besides 
Brotier’s Tables and Indices, the 
Notitia Literaria, or Index Codicum, 
Editionum et Versionum, contiaved 
irom the Bipontine Edition, and the 
Politica, useful to these who wish 
to become acquuinted with what the 
French call lesprit de Taciie, with- 
out the trouble of reading the whole 
of the works of that acute Writer, 








A PoeticAL INTRODUCTION TO 
THE Stupy or Botany. By 
Frances ARABELLA Row- 
DEN. Second Editicn: embel- 
lished with Seven Copper-plate 
Engravings. London, Longman. 
1812. Svo. pp. 260. Pr. 10s. Gd. 


Miss Rowden, of Hans Place, is 
the author of “The Pleasures of 
Friendship, a Poem in two Cantos,” 
which bas reached a second edition. 
The present work is introduced by 
this short Dedication to Lady Au- 
brey : 

The flatterer’s strain and beauty’s fairest 
flow'r 

Are but the visions of a fleeting hour ; 

The cheicest treasures biushing spring 
displays {gaze : 

Fade as we pluck, and wither whilst we 

Not se her worth, for whom this wreath 
is twin'd ; 

Not so the feelings of a grateful mind. 

The intention of the author is 
thus explained in an Advertisement : 


“ This elementary work is in- 
tended to give a gencrul idea of the 
science, to direct young minds to 
attention and observation, aud im- 
press ou their beart the beneficence 
of the Almighty, who bas diffused 
the blessings of life with a boun- 
teous haud, over the whole fece of 
created nature. Like other tatel- 
lectual pursuits, it will give reine- 
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ment to their taste, simplicity to 
their character, and moderation to 
their feelings ; and it is under such 
a point of view, that the acquisition 
of knowledge is an ornament and 
advantage. As the situation of the 
female sex devotes them to a retired 
and domestic life, it is necessary 
they should acquire the great art of 
depending on themselves for amuse- 
ment, and learn to concentrate their 
pleasures and pursuits within a nar- 
row circle.—It is by such a regula- 
tion of their minds, that the founda- 
tion of their future happiness is laid, 
and they are enabled to contribute 
to that of others. But the liveliness 
of fancy, and the ardor of feeling, 
may lead the young enthusiast to an 
immoderate and injudicious pursuit 
of improvement. Charmed by the 
elegancies of literature, they may 
acquire sedentary habits, which, 
added to a close application, will 
destroy the bloom and gaiety of 
youth, and give them knowledge at 
the expense of the first of all bless- 
ings, cheerfulness and health. But 
the study of Botany will obviate 
these disadvantages, and in adding 
to their improvement will secure 
them a sound constitution; so while 
we behold the beauties of Floa 
reared by their labors, we may see 
with greater pleasure the glow of 
health animate their cheeks, and 
the smile of happiness enliven their 
countenance.” 


The Preliminary Lessons are thus 
distributed : 


I. Botany—II. Subdivision of the dif- 


ferent Parts of Fructification—ITT. Sub- 
division of the Corolla—IV. Subdivision 
of the Stamens and Pistils—V. Subdivi- 
sion of the Pericarpium— VI. Subdivision 
of Seeds—VII. Subdivision of the Ke- 
ceptacle—VITIT. Subdivision of Roots— 
IX. Division of the Trunk—X. Division 
of Leaves—XF. Subdivision of the Props 
—NV_. Division of Pilants—XIT. Names 
of the Classes—X1V. Names of the or- 
ders of the thirteen first Classes—XV. 
Names of the orders of the twelve ree 
maining Classes. 





These lessons are fixmiliarly ex- 
plained, and illustrated by elegant 
and apposite engravings. 

We copy at random a few speci- 
mens. 


SACCHARUM. 


Sugar Cane.'’ Triandria, Digynia. 


High on a pointed rock tivo sisters stood, 
And their big tears increas’d the rolling 
flood. [ful train, 
Three sable youths compos'd their mourn. 
And echo’d sighs responsive to their pain ; 
* Yon sails, they cried, ‘ that meet our 
distant sight, [eternal nicht ; 
Steer far from henee, here dwells 
Here Avarice has fix'd her iron throne, 
Andfeasts her vitals on the captive’s groan. 
Hark, frem these shores her knotted whip 
resounds, [wounds ! 
While anguish issues from her bleeding 
Sce, worn by slavery’s relentless lost, — 
Yon sickly negro stalk along the coast : 
Mark that sad mother on the burning 
sands, {hands ; 
Who clasps in wild despair her shrivel'd 
On her dark breast a new-born infant lies, 
Smiling, unconscious, at its mother’s sighs. 
Ah me! in vain its little hand explores 
Her tumid besom, or its milky stores, 
Poor babe! for thee no honied streams 
shall flow, 
Thou hapless victim of thy parent’s woe ! 
Those litile eyes, just op’d to mect the 
light, (night. 
Shall close ere long in dark oblivion’s 


* Three stamens, two pistils. It is a native of Africa, the East Indies, and of 
Brazil, from whence it was introduced into our West Indian islands soon after they 
were settied. The flower has no calyx, but a long down: the corolla is bivalved. 
The Suyar-cane is a jointed reed, common!y measuring from three feet and a half to 
seven fect in height, but sometimes rising to twelve fect: when ripe it is of a fine 
straw-color, inclining to yellow, producing leaves or blades, the edges of which are 
finely and sharply serrated, and terminating in an arrow decorated with a panicle. 
The joints in one stalk are from forty to sixty in wumber, and the stalks rising from 


one root are sometimes very univrous, 








ee 
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Ak! biest beyond thy swarthy race, to 
have 
A quick redemption, and an early grave. 
*Great champion, hail! in freedom’s 
giorious cause,‘ [laws ; 
Who nobiy spurn’d oppression’s cruel 
Aspir'd to burst the fetiers of the mind, 
And vive a slave the blessings of man- 
kind ; [wrong, 
Thy heart at least could feel a brother's 
When thy free country join’d the guilty 
threng. [xiow'd, 
And not in vain thy breast so warmly 
While from thy lips an angel’s precepts 
flow’d ; 
For gentle Mercy list’ning to the strain, 
Thy triumph haii’d, and burst the Ne- 
gro’s chain; 
Applauding senates seal'd the high decree, 
And wealthy Commerce bow’'d her stub- 
born knee: {her flight, 
Thro’ fields ef Science Freedom steerd 
Aud holy Trath display'd her heavnly 
light. pp.109--111. 


HYACINTHUS, 

Hyacinth.» Hexandria, Monogynia. 
I die, I die, young Hyacinthus said, 
Sunk on the earth, and droop’d his lovely 

head. 

Quick to his aid distress'd Apollo flew, 

And rouud the hero’s neck his arms he 
threw. breast, 

Bat whilst he strain’d him to his throbbing 

And all the anguish of his soul express’d: 

His polish’d limbs, by strange enchant- 
ment’s pow'r, 

Shoot into buds and blossom into flow’r ; 


* William Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. 


His auburn locks in verdant foliage flow, 

And wreaths of purple Horcts shade his 
brow. 

In bitter agony Apollo mourn'd 

The faded beauties that his friend adorn'd, 

Till six fond fovcs deciar'd, with tender air, 

That Flora’s garden was their choicest 
care. {silken leaf, 

* Sweet flow’r, he cried, and kiss‘d its 

€ Thy simple beauty shall allay my grief: 

The sun of triendship shall improve thy 
hue, 

Aud tears of anguish drop refreshing dew.’ 

—pp. 127—129. 


CASSTA. 
Enneandria, Monogynia. 
In the drear convent's solitary gloom 
Where superstition rears a living tomb, 
And beauty, doom'd ia early life to part 
From each lov'd scene, which pleas'd her 
youthful heart, 
Mourns the sad path, by ernel zealots trod, 
And bows, reluctant, tothe shrine of God, 
While the deep organ sounds the baliow'd 
strain, : 
With solemn step proceed the pious train. 
In polish’d censers, wrought with won- 
drous care, 
Nine cherub boys the holy incense bear. 
In clouds of smoke the fragraut odorsrise, 
Fraught with the sinner’s pray, aud cap- 
tive’s sighs. {tlecree 
So the learn’d Mazi, warn'd of God's 
2efore the infant Christ te bow the knee, 
Chose the rich Cassia’s fragrant flow'r to 
bring 
A grateful off ‘ring to their future King. 


2 Six stamens, one pistil. The corolla is campanulate ard single in its natural 





state, cut into six segments ; at the top of the germ there ave three pores or glands 
exuding honey, There are six species. Hyaciuthus Orientalis, or Eastern Hyacinth, 
is the most esteemed, from which some hundreds of very beautiful varieties have 
been cultivated. ‘This plint has a large, purplish, bulbous root, sending up several 
narrow erect leaves, eight or ten inches long. The tlower-stalk is upright, robust, 
and succulent, from ten to fifteeu inches in height, adorued with many large funnel, 
or bell-shaped, flowers, swelling at the base, and divided half way into six segments, 
coilected in a pyramidal spike of differeut colors in the varieties, flowering in April 
ov May. 

> Cassia.—Nive stamens, one pistil. It is characterised by a flower with five 
roundish concave petals ; it has nine declining stamens, three of the lower are long, 
and three of the upper shorter; the summits of the three lower are large, arched, 
beaked, and separated at their points. In the ceutre is a long taper germen, which 
becomes a long pod divided by transverse partitions, one or two roundish seeds 
fastened to the margin of the upper valve. Cussia Lignea is the bark of a tree of 
this genus, mach like the Cimamon, growing promiscnonsly with it in the [sland of 
Ceylon. Some naturalists think it more properly the Cinuanon of Sumatra, Java, 
and Malabar ; it possesses a sweet, poiguant, and agreeable smeij, and is used among 
the odoriferous drugs for the incense in Catholic churches, 
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Lord! may that star which journey’d 
o’er their head, {bed, 
And mark'd the spot he made his humble 
On us arise, with bright effulgence blaze, 
And clear those mists misguided faith 
may raise 5 
Proclaim to distant worlds a Saviour giv'n, 
And point the path which leads the way 
to Heav'p. pp. 145—145. 


QUERCUS. 
Oak." Monoecia, Polyandria. . 


From those tall woods that tow’ring touch 
the sky, 
Where England's safety and her riches lie, 
The venerable Quercus view'd afar 
The dreadful ravages of distant war. 
Time on his limbs her hoary vest had 
spread, 
And Age had silver'd o’er his sacred head. 
No wore his youth/ui sons in trolie play, 
With their gay sisters pass the happy day : 
For Glory’s field the noble swains pre- 
par'd, [strard. 
Felt for their country, and its dangers 
Fo their drear homes the pensive maids 
retir’d, fadmir'd, 
And mourn'd the ardor that their souls 
Distress’d Britannia, weeping at his side, 
With frantic agony the havoc ey’d. 
Round his ag’d neck her snowy arm she 
threw, [drew ; 
And sighs succeeded to each breath she 
To her warm lips his furrow'd cheek she 
prest, _[oreast : 
And spoke the throbbing angnish of her 
‘Oh! my dear father, by thy forest's 
space, 
By all the honors of thy glorious race, 
Tf in thy love Britannia claims a share, 
Oh, in this awful moment hear her pray’r ! 
Behold Bellona mounts her blvod-stain'd 
cir, [war. 
And flames the burning torch of cruel 
Humbled by guilt, we own, the scourge 
is just: {trust: 
Yet in God's mercy, and in Thee, we 


Thomson's Translation of Alcedo. 


In that great God who, when Rebellion 
tore fgore, 
And delug’d England in her sov'reign’s 
Vouchsaf’d with Peace to bless the 
bleeding land, [tle hand. 
And heal'd her wounds with Pity’s gen- 
In Thee, when the poor martyr'd Charles’ 
son [throne, 
Was driv’n an exile from his father's 
When a sad wand'rer through his native 
land, [band, 
Pursu’d by numbers of th’ Usurper's 
Thou o'er the Prince thy shelt’ring foliage 
threw, [ers’ view. 
And screen’d the victim from his mard'r- 
In Thee, who made preceding ages know 
The walls of England brav’d each hostile 
foe. 
Oh! let our navy still triumphant reign, 
And rule the mighty monarch of the main; 
From Heay’n and Thee alone success can 
spring, [thy King.’ 
Then save thy Country, as thou sav’dst 
—pp. 2v6—229. 








THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND His- 
TORICAL DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICA AND THE WEST 
Inpirs. Containing an entire 
translation of the Spanish work of 
Colonel Don Antonio de Alcedo, 
Captain of the Royal Spanish 
Guards, and Member of the 
Royal Academy of History: with 
large additions and compilations 
Srom modern Voyages and Travels, 
and from original and authentic 
information. In 5 Vols. Voll. By 
G. A. Toompson, Esq. London, 


Carpenter. 1812. 440. pp. 574.. 


Pr. 2d. Qs. 


This is the first volume of an ex- 
tensive work, compiled by Don An- 


® Quereus.—Stamens and pistiis in separate flowers, but on the same plant. The 
staminiferous flowers of this genus hang on a loose ament or cathin; the calyx’is 
mostly divided into five parts, and the stamens are from five to ten in number, The 
pistilliferous ones are seated in a bud, the calyx is one-leafed and entire, the styles 
are from two to five. The fruit, or acorn, is au oval nut covered with a tough shell, 
aud immersed at bottom into the calyx or cup; neither of these flowers have any 
corolla. There is one species growing in great abundance in this country in woods, 
forests, and hedge-rows, viz. Quercus Robur, or common English Oak, selected for 
an example, is from sixty to seventy or a hundred feet high, and is remarkable for 
its slowness of growth, bulk, and longevity. The leaves are obloug, broadest to- 
wards the top, and the edges acutely sinuated. There is a variety of which the 


lwaves ate tinely striped with white, 
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Thompson's Translation of Alcedo. 


tonio de Alcedo, and dedicated by 
him to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Spain, which, as is stated 
in his preface, was the fruits of twenty 
years’ incessant labor. As much in- 
formation concerning the geography 
of America has been obtained since 
the completion of the original work, 
considerable additions have neces- 
sarily been made by the Transla- 
tor. 

The present volume completes 
the letter C. The whole is to be 
contained in 5 vols. after the pub- 
lication of which Mr. ‘Thompson 
promises a regular Preface, contain- 
ing general considerations concern- 
ing America and the West Indies, 
which he could not conveniently 
incorporate in the work itself. 

We further cellect from Mr. 
Thompson's advertisement, that the 
translation is rendered as literally 
as the idioms of the two languages 
would permit: that besides transfu- 
sing into this Dictionary the elabo- 
rate work of Morse, selections have 
also been made from Molina, Hum- 
boldt, Depons, Azara, and other 
writers. 

The following paragraph from 
Alcedo’s Preface will show the plan 
which that author originally intend- 
ed to pursue, and his reasons for 
afterwards enlarging it : 

Some will observe that there are many 
articles very small and scanty of informa- 
tion: to this I answer, that my first ob- 
ject was only to have given a history of 
the kingdoms, provinces, capitals, and 
rivers of note ; but that I afterwards in- 
cluded an account of the lesser settle- 
ments and rivers, conceruing which there 
is for the most part but little to say, al- 
though there be a great advantage in 
knowing all their names and their relative 
distances. I have suppressed quoting, 
at the end of each article, the author from 
whom the principal information may 
have been extracted, in order to avoid 
2 useless and troublesome repetition ; and 
in as much as [ thouglit it would be pre- 
ferable to give, at the end of the book, a 
fist of the authors who Wave wiitteu upon 
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the subject in question, after the plan of 
the celebrated Don Nicolas Antonio ; 
and also, by way of appendix, another 
dictionary, or alphabetical list of the pro- 
vincial terms and foreign names of the 
fruits, trees, animals, &c. p. xi. 


The first discovery of America is 
attributed, according to the gene- 
rally received opinion, to Christo- 
pher Columbus, the Genoese, and a 
different account, which claims pri- 
ority, is thus rejected by Alcedo : 

The English assert that in 1170, or 
1190, it was discovered by a man of the 
name of Madoc, or Madocro, son or 
brother of Oasen Quisneth, Prince of 
Wales, who, in two voyages to Virginia, 
Florida, Canada and Mexico, planted 
English colonies; but this is a mere fable. 
p- 42. 


At the end of the description of 
America, « chronological list of the 
most celebrated discoverers of that 
continent is given. The discovery of 
San Salvador by Columbus is dated 
11 Oct. 1492. 

Alcedo states Barbadoes to have 
been first found out by Courteen in 
1625, in the reign of James I. but 
Mr. ‘Thompson thinks, more proba- 
bly by the Portuguese, in their voya- 
ges from Brazil. Mr. ‘Thompson 
also adds that the first English who 
landed on that island were the crew 
of the Olive Blossom, bound from 
London to Surinam in 1605, fitted 
out by Sir Olive Leigh, and that, 
some years afterwards, a ship of Sir 
William Courteen, returning from 
Brazil, being driven thither by stress 
of weather, and on their arrival in 
England, giving a favorable account 
of the beauty and fertility of the 
place, Lord Ley (afterwards Fart 
of Marlborough) obtained a grant of 
the island from the King. In cou- 
sequence of this, William Dean, 
with thirty others, under the instiga- 
tion of Courteen, made the first 
English settlement in Barbadoes ia 
lov4, 
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To the description of Brazil five 
chapters of additional information 
are adjoined by the Translator, with 
an Index, as in other cases where 
much new matter is given. Le thus 
speaks of the Guarani and ‘Tupi 
languages : 


he Tupis of Brazil, the Guaranis of 
Paraguay, and the Omagi of Peru, 
(hi tween whom and the mm st Guara- 
nis there intervenes, as Hervas savs, a 
chaos of natiors), speak dialects of the 
same tongue, traces of which are found 
through an extent of 70 degrees. The 
Guarani is the parent language, being the 
most artificial; as tre Greck is more so 
than the Latin, the Latin than all the mo- 
dern dialects which have grown out of 
its ruins. It bears the marks ofa primi- 
tive tongue, for it abounds with mono- 
svilabies : one word, as in the Chinese, 
serves for various meanings, as it is va- 
riously accented ; and every word is said 
to explain itseli, wi hich proba ibly means 
that many are imitative sounds, aud that 
all composites and derivatives are regu- 
larly formed. Yet from the variety of 
its accentuations, it is the most difficuit 
of all the American languages. ‘The Pepi 
is spoken along the whole coast of Erazil, 
and far into the interior, probably ex- 
tending over a wider surface than any 
other of the native American languages. 
Their names tor the numerals were very 
barbarous, and extended only #s far as 
five ; all beyond was expressed by help 
of the fiseers. "Tupa is their wo wd for 
father, for the Supt “me Being, and for 
thu: ader it past by an easy preeess from 
the first of these meani to -the iast, 
and the barbareus vanity of some trib xe 
compounded from it a name for them- 
seives. In these words their whole theo- 
Joey is at once comprised aud explained, 
Pp. 10. 
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Alcedo’s account of Canada is 
_— but it is enlarged to a very 
ait extent by Mr. ‘Thompson. 
The latter denominates the govern- 
ment of that country an epitome of 
the British a We extract 
the statement of the Alilitery of 
Canads : which i is at present a sub- 
ject of some linportance. 
the Britikh government scems at pre- 





sent disposed to maintain its possessions 
m Canada upon a respectable footing. 
Many new appointments have takeu 
place in that country, particularly in the 
military department. Six inspecting 
field-oificers of militia are among the 
number: but it is not yet known upon 
what plan the militia is to be organized, 
or whether it is to be organized at all, 
At present there are not 1000 either in 
Quebec, Three Rivers, or Montreal, that 
are armed ; and they have furnished them- 
selves with clothing and accoutrements 
at their own expense, and are in every 
respect like our volunteers, except that 
the latier are superior to them int disci- 
pline. At the time thata war was ex- 
pected, in 1807, between Great Biitain 
and the United States, the Canadian peo- 
ple universally offered to embody them- 
selves for the defence of the country, 
The services of only 5000 were accepted, 
and they were never armed, as the neces- 
sity of the case was not very urgent. The 
alacrity and zeal with which the Cana:i- 

ns came forward, were however highly 
honorable to them, — afforded a strong 
proof of their good sense, in properly ap- 
preciating the ha ner ness which they 
enjoy under a mild and liberal govern- 
ment. The Pritishand French Canadians 
are divided into separate corps of militia, 
and otficered by their own people; a 
distinction which mighit as well be dispen- 
sed with, for it is calculated to prevent 
that union of interest and sentiment, 
which ouglit to prevail between all clas- 
ses of his Majesty's subjects in the colo 
hy. pp. 206, 267. 








The earthquake in 1663, which 
overwhelmed a chain of mountains 
of free-stone, more than three hun- 
dred miles long, and changed them 
into a plain, is noticed as one of 
the most remarkable events in the 
history of this cowatry. 

Most of the other iuportant ar- 
ticles, as Caracas, Caribe, Christo- 
val, Connecticut, are also much en- 
larged by the Translator. The 
deseription of Chili, in particular, 
has received very extensive addi- 
tions, and occupies the most consi- 
derable space in this volume. The 
origin and language of the Chilians 
is thus stated ; 
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Of the origin and language of the Chi- 
lians, no traces are to be found further 
bac k than the middle of the 15th century, 
which was the time when the Per 
first began their conquests in this deti 
ful country. It is the general opinion 
that America was settled from the n. ¢. 
pat of Asia, but the opinion entertained 
by the Chilians is, that their country was 
—— from the w. However this may 
»e, that it was originally peopled by one 
nation appears possible, as all the Abori- 
gines inhabiting it, however independent 
of each other, speak the same language, 
and have a similar appearance 

Their language is copions, fell of 
harmony and richness. Each verb, 
either derivatively or coujunctively, 
becumes the root of numerous ot ther 
verbs and nouns, as well adjectives as 
substantives, which in their turn repro- 
duce others, which are secondary, modi- 
fying themselves'iv an hundred dit 
ways. There is no part of speech from 
which an appro priate verb cannot be for- 
med by the addition of a final ern. Even 
from the most simple particles varions 
verbs are derived, tat give great preci- 
sion and strength to conversation ; but 
what is truly surprising in this language 
is, that it contains no irregular verb or 
noan. Every thing in it may be said to 
be regulated with a geometrical preci- 
sion, and displays much art with great 
simplicity :it contains words, apparently 
of Greck and Latin derivation, and ofa 
similar signification in both lancuages, 
But what is most remarkable, it differs 
from every other American language, not 
Jess in its words than in its constraciion ; 
and with all its richness and harmony, 
its theory is so easy that it may be readiiy 
earned in a few days, Several grammars 
of this language are to be met with, but 
that of Febres, printed at Lima in 1765, 
is particularly to be recommended for its 
method and clearness, One arcument 
further in favor of the simplicity of this 
tongue ; is the cire umstance of its havi ng 
maintained itscifin its pure state, aud of 
its not having sunk inte an unintelligible, 
unconnected jargon, when it is consider- 
ed that the Chilians, to the afore-mention- 
ed period, had no ideas of writing, and 
that their "tras ditionary accounts were so 
crade and imperfect, as to aflord not the 
least degree of information to the inqnis- 
tive mind. Hence it follows that the 
first accounts of them are contained in 
the Veruvian annals: that nation, as it 
































was more civilized, being more careful to 
preserve the memory of remarkable 
events pp. 595, 396. 


Their curious substitute for wri- 
ting is relatel in the following 
terms: 


To preserve the memory of their trans- 
actions, they made use, as other nations 
have done, of the pron, called by the Pe- 
ruvians quippo, which was a skein of 
thread of several colors: the subject 
treated of was indicated by the coiors, 
and the knots designated the number or 
quantity. p. 397. 


Mr. Thompson informs us in his 
advertisement to Subscribers, that 
the work, which by the incorpora- 
tion of new and important materials, 
has swelled much beyond the in- 
tended bulk, must be considerably 
increased in price after the pub- 
lication of the second volume, 








Junius: including Letters by the 
same writer, under other signa- 
tures, (now first collected.) To 
which are added his confidential 
Correspondence with Mr. Wilkes, 
and his private letters addvesscd 
to Mr. H. S. Woodfali. With a 
preliminary Essay, Notes, Fee- 
similes, Sc. In 3 vols. 8vo. Pr. 
Ql. 2s. 1. p. Sl. 3s. London, 
tivingtons. 1812. 

" The reign of his present Majesty, 

on account of its duration and the 

importance of the events which 
have marked its progress, will be 
intitled to a peculiar degree of at- 
tention from the future historian; 
nor is it unlikely that the Letiers of 

Junius will find a place among his 

original auiborities. Without blind 

or implicit admiration of the sty'e 
of Junius, we yet can reader Justice 
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to his talents in composition ; and 
although, regarding him as a popu- 
lar partisan rather than a genuine 
patriot, we cannot fully subscribe 
to the articles of hispolitical faith ; 
we are, however, sincere believers 
in the sincerity of his devotion to 
the cause of his country. Respect- 
ine his conduct as a public writer, 
our opinions have long been settled ; 
bof as a statement of them in this 
place would be thought not imme- 
diately pertinent to the plan of this 
journal, we shall restrict ourselves 
to the choice of extracts. 

The advantages of this edition 
consist ina variety of miscellaneous 
letters, published under different 
siguatures inthe Public Advertiser ; 
additional notes by Mr. Woodfall, 
throughout the three volumes; and 
a Preliminary Essay on the subject 
of the author, by the present editor; 
together with the private corres- 
nondence between the late Mr. H. 
S. Woodfall and Juaias, and that 
between Junius and the late Mr. 
Wilkes. Fac-similes of the land 
writing of Junius, and of several 
other gentlemen, who have been 
suspected individually as the authors 
of his letiers, are also among the 
curiosities of this edition. 

Many of the miscellaneous letters 
are not beyond the level of an or- 
dinary writer; and the author is so 
far a proficient in what is com- 
monly termed the Art of Puthing, as 
to eulogize, under other signatures, 
what he had previously published. 
Of Mr. Woodfall’s notes, it would 
be at ence supertiuous and imprac- 
ticable to attempt an abstract. Suf 
fice it to observe, that they in ge- 
neral occur appositely, and few rea- 
ders will think their time ill be- 
stowed in the perusal. 

The first introduction of Junius 
to the public is thus noticed ; 


It was on the 28th of April, in the 
year 1767, that the late Mr. H. 8S. 
Woodfall, received amidst other letters 
from a great number of correspondents 
for the use of the Public Advertiser, of 
which he was a proprietor, the first 
public address of this celebrated writer. 
He had not then assumed the name, or 
rather written under the signature of 
Junius; nor did he always indeed as- 
sume a signature of any kind. When he 
did so, however, his signatures were di- 
versified, and the chief of them were 
Muemonand Atticus, Lucius, Junius, and 
Brutus. Under the first he sarcastically 
opposed the ministry upoa the subject of 
the Nullum Tempus bill, which involved 
the celebrated dispute concerning the 
transfer on the part of the crown of the 
Duke of Portland’s estate of the forest 
of Inglewood, and the manor and castle 
of Carlisle, to Sir James Lowther, son- 
in-law of Lord Bute, upon the plea that 
these lands, which formerly belonged to 
the crown, had not been duly specified in 
king William's grant of them to the Port- 
land family ; and that hence, although 
they had been in the Portland famiiy for 
neariy seventy years, they of right be- 
longed to the crown stili. The letters 
signed Atticus and Bratus relate chiefly 
to the growing disputes with the Ame- 
rican colonies ; and those subscribed Lu- 
cius exclusively to the outrageous dis- 
mission of Sir Jeffery Amherst from his 
post of governor of Virginia. 

The name of Mnemon seems to have 
been nearly taken up at hazard. ‘That 
of Atticus was unquestionably assumed 
from the author's own opinion of the 
purity of his style, an opinion in which 
the public wniversaily concurred; and 
the three remaining signatures of Lucins, 
Junius, and Brutus were obviously de- 
daced from a veneration for the memory 
of the celebrated Roman patriot, who 
united these three names in his own. 

There were also a variety of other 
names occasionally assumed by this fer- 
tile political writer, to answer particular 
nirposes, or more completely to conceal 
himself, aud carry forward his extensive 
desigu, That of Philo-Janius, he has 
avowed to the public, in the authorized 
edition of the Letters of Junius: but 
besides this they have yet to recognize 
him under the mask of Peplicola, Domi- 
tian, Vindex, and a variety of others, 
as the subjomed pages will sufficiently 
testify. 

‘Sue poost popular of our author's Iet- 
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ters anterior to those published with the 
signature of Junius in 1769, were those 
subscribed Atticus and Lucius; to the 
former of which the few letters signed 
Brutus ‘seem to have been little more 
than auxiliary, and are conseqrently not 
polished with an equal degree of atten- 
tion. These letters, in point of time, 
preceded those with the signatwe of 
Junius by a few weeks: they are cer- 
tainly written with admirable spirit and 
perspicnity, and are entitled to all the 
popularity they acquired :—yct they are 
not perhaps possest of more merit than 
our author's letters signed Mnemon. 
They nevertheless deserve a more mi- 
nute attention from their superior ce- 
lebrity. ‘The proofs of their having 
been composed by the writer denomi- 
nated Junius are incontestibie ; the man- 
ner, the phraseology, the sarcastic, ex- 
probratory style, independently of any 
other evidence, sufficiently identify 
them.‘ These therefore are now added, 
together with such others whose genu- 
ineness is equally indisputable, to the 
acknowledged letters of Junius, to ren- 
der his productions complete. 

It is no objection to their being genn- 
ine, that they were omitted by Junius in 
his own edition published by Mr. Wood- 
fall :—there is a material difference be- 
tween printing a complete edition of the 
letters of Junius, and a complete edi- 
tion of the letters of the writer of this 
pame. The first was the main object of 
Junius himself, and it was not necessary 
therefore, that he should have extended 


it to letters composed by him under any 
other signature, excepting indeed those 
of Philo-Junis, which it was expedient 
for him to avow ; the second is the direct 
design of the edition before us ;—and it 
would be inconsistent with it to suppress 
any of his letters, under what signature 
soever they may have appeare:, that 
possess sufficient interest to excite the 
attention of tie public. pp. *12—*17. 


Ilis motives for discontinuing to 
write under the signature of Junius 
are also stated ; 


Lord Camden had declined to act upon 
his suggestion; the great phalanx of the 
Whig party was broken up by the death 
of Mr. George Grenville; the vanity and 
extreme jealousy of Oliver and Horne 
had introduced the most acrimonious di- 
visions into the Society for supporting 
the Bill of Rights ; and the leading pa- 
triots of the city had so intermixed their 
own private interests, and their own 
private squabbles with the public cause, 
as to render this cause itself contemptible 
in the eyes of the people at large. He 
had already tried, but in vain, to awaken 
the different contending parties to a 
sense of better and more honorable mo- 
tives; to induce them to forego their 
selfish aud individual disputes, and to 
make a common sacrifice of them upon 
the altar of the constitution. Yet, at 
the same time, ‘so small were his expec- 
lations of success, so mean his opinion 


! That those under the signature of Lucius were early and generally traced to the 
pen of Junius even by writers of the opposite party, may be fairly inferred from the 
following passage in a letter in the Public Advertiser of the date of April ¢7th, 
1769, signed “ A long forgotten correspondent” intended as an antidote to the poison 
that Junius was supposed to be propagating. 

“ In the warm and energetic, though keen and sareastie style of Junius, we may, 
I think, easily descry the Lucius, long dreaded by his opponents; and from the 
warmth of his sentiments, if they do indeed correspond with his expressions, we may 
expect a future Bratus, a patriotic character much to be dreaded by all those who, 
content with the portion of power now in the hands of government, (if government 
had the spirit to exert it) wish not to see the people, by their factious and unmeaning 
rage, provoke their long-suffering Sovereign to throw real chains over them, and 
correct their madness with stipes and hunger, the proper cure for phrenzy, the 
only specific for such headstrong and vicious insanity.” 

‘The celebrity acquired by these earlier letters of Junius, under the signature of 
Lucius, induced several other writers of the same period to adopt the same signature: 
and hence Lucius and Lucius Verus are common signatures in the Public Advertiser 
during the years 1769, 1770. But there is no more reason to suppose that Juning 
himseif ever had recourse to this signature than he lad to that of Atticus, or Brutus, 
after the assumption of this last appellative. He would vot degrade the name of 
Lucius by an unfinished production, and to all that he regarded a fixisied he con. 
tinued to subscribe Junius as a still wore popular sjgnature, 
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of the pretensions of most of the leading 
demayogues of the day toa real love of 
their country, and so grossly had he him- 
self been occasionally misrepresented 
by them, that in his contidential inter- 
course he bade his correspondent be- 
ware of cntrusting himself to them, 
* Nothing,” says he, “cau be more ex- 
press than my declaration against long 
pariiaments: try Mr. Wiikes once more, 
(whe was ia private possession of his senti- 
ments upon this sulject ;) speak tor me 
in a most friendly but jirm tence, that I 
will not submit to be any longer aspersed. 
Between ourselves, let me reconrmend it 
to you to be much upon your guard with 
pairiots.” 

With his public address to the people, 
therefore, in Letier tix. he seems in the 
first instance to have resolved upon 
closing his labors at least under the cha- 
racter of Junius, provided no beneficial 
effect were likely to resuit trom it, and 
as the printer had expressed to him an 
earnest desire of publishing a genuine 
edition of his letters, in a collective 
form, in consequence of a variety of in- 
correct and spurious editions at that 
time circulating through the nation, he 
seems to have thought that a consent to 
such a plan weuld atiord Lim a good os- 
tensible motive fer putting a tinish to 
his public career; and on this account 
he not oniy acceded to the proposal, but 
undertock to superiutend it as far as his 
invisibility might allow him; as also to 
add a iew notes, as well as a dedication 
and preface. pp. "53—*57. 





The letters of Junius have been 
attributed to many different indivi- 
duals: Charles Lloyd, a clerk of 
the Treasury, aud afterwards a de- 
puty teller of the Exchequer; John 
Roberts, a clerk in the Treasury, and 
afterwards private secretary to Mr, 
Pelham, when that gentleman was 
Chanceilor of the Exchequer; also 
M. P. for Harwich, and Commis- 
sioner of the Board of Trade; Sa- 
muel Dyer, a triend of Mr. Burke 
and Dr. Johnson; William Gerard 
Hamilton, another friend and patron 
of Mr. Burke; Edmund Burke him- 
self; Dr. Butler, late bishop of 
Hereford ; the Rev. Philip Rosen- 
hegen; Major General Charles Lee; 


Jokn Wilkes ; Hugh Macauley 
Boyd ; Jehn Dunning, Lord Ash- 
burton ; Henry Flood; and Lord 
George Sackville, though last, yet 
most suspected, ‘ 

Mr. Woodfall investigates the 
claims of these persons respectively ; 
and concludes, apparently on satis- 
factory grounds, that none but the 
last-mentioned can be consistently 
identified with Junius, from a view 
of the various circumstances attend- 
ant on the writings of the latter. 


From the observations contained in 
this essay it should seem to follow un- 
qtestionably that the author of the letters 
of Junius was an Englishman of highly 
cultivated education, deeply versed in 
the language, the laws, the constitution 
and histery of his wative country: that 
he was a man of easy if not of aifuent 
circumstances, of unsullied honor and 
generosity, who had it equally ia his 
heart and in his power to coutribute to 
the necessities of otlcr persons, and es- 
pecially of those who were exposed to 
troubles ofany kind on his own account: 
that be was m habits of confideutial in- 
tercourse, if not with diferent men:bers 





of the cabinet, with politicians who were 
most intimately familar with the court, 
and cutrusted with ail its secrets: that 
he had atiained an age which would 
allow him, without vanity, to boast ofan 
ample knowledge and caperience of the 
werld: that during the y i767, 1768, 
i7o°, 1770, 1771, and part of 177%, he 
resided almost constantly in Londen or 
its vicinity, devoting 2 very large portion 
of his time to political concerns, and 
publishing his political Jvenbrations, 
under dilcrent signatures, in the Public 
Advertiser; that in his nateral temper, 
he was quick, iivitable oud impetuous; 
subject to political prejudices and strong 
personal avimorities; but possessed ofa 
high independent spirit; heuestly ate 
tached to the principles of the cousiitu- 
tion, and fearless and indefatigable in 
maintaining them; that he was sirict in 
his moral conduct, and in his attention 
to public decorum ; an avowed member 
of the established church, and, though 
acquainted with Enelish judicature, not 
a lawyer by profession. 

W hat other characteristics he may have 
possessed we know not; but these are 
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sufficient ; and the claimant who cannot 
preduce them coajointly is in vain 
brought forwards as the author of the 
Letters of Junius. pp. *97-—*99. 


The preliminary essay concludes 
in these terms: 


Let us proceed to the pretensions that 
have been oftered on the part of Lord 
George Sackviile as the real Junius. The 
evidence is somewhat indecisive even to 
the present hour. Sir William Draper 
divided his suspicions between this no- 
bleman and Mr. Burke, and upon the 
personal and unequivocal denial of the 
latter, he transferred them entirely to 
the former: and that Sir William was 
not the only person who suspected his 
Lordship even from the first, is evident 
from the Private Letter of Junin, 
which asserts that Swinney had actually 
called upon Lord Sackville and taxed 
him with being Junius, to his face. This 
letter is, in tact, one of the most curious 
of the whole collection; if written by 
Lord George Sackville itsettles the point 
at once ; and, if not written by him, pre- 
supposes an acquaintance with his Lord- 
ship's family, liis sentiments and his con- 
nexions, so intimate as to excite no small 
degree of astonishment. Junius was in- 
formed of Swinney’s having called upon 
Lord George Sackville, a few hours after 
his call, and he knew that before this time 
he had never spoken to him in his life. 
It is certain then, that Lerd George 
Sackville was early and generally sus- 
pected, that Jugiaus knew him to be sus- 
pected without denying, as in the case 
of the author of * The Whig, &c.” that 
he was suspected wrongfully; and that 
this nobleman, if not Junius himself, 
must have been in habits of close and in- 
timate friendship with him. The talents 
of Lord George Sackville were well 
known and admitted, and his political 
principles led him to the same side of the 
question that was so warmly espoused by 
Junius. It is said, however, that on one 
occasion his Lordship privately observed 
to a friend of his, “ I should be proud to 
be capable of writing as Junius has done ; 
but there are many passages in his letters 
T should be very sorry to have written.” 
Such a declaration, however, is toe ge- 
neval to be in any way conclusive: even 
Junius himself might, in a subsequent 
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period, have regretted that he had writ- 
tev some of the passages tuat ocen 
his letiers. Inthe case of his letter to 
dunia, we know he did, trom bis owa 
avewal, It is nevertheless peculiarly 








hoetite to the opinion ia tavor of Lore 
George Sackville, that Junius should 
roundiy lave accused Lim of want of 





courage, a8 he has fone in Vol, Uf. p.4et. 
The facts, however, are fairly before ie 
reader, and he shall be left to the exer- 
cise of his own judgment, pp. 7160, 
*lol. 





Of the mass of Junius’s Letfers, 
Wwe cannot undertake to presenta 
competent analysis : but his seati- 
nicuts ou questions of public polity 
may be read with adsantage. 


The revival of the Nullon Tem- 
pus doctrine, which entrusted a 
most dangerous power to the dis- 
crction of the Crown, is ably com- 
bated in the letters signed Mne- 
mon. 


Letter 111, to Lord Barrington, 
will afford proof of the dexterity and 
promptitude with which he could 
shift his person, and even dismiss 
his contracted prejudices, in order 
to promote his views agaiitst the 
objects of his dislike: 


To Lord Barrington. 


My Lord, 4 Muy, 1772. 
Tam a Scotchman, avd can 
assure your lordship that Ido not esteem 
my country or the natives of it, the less 
because we are not so happy as to he 
honoured with Lord Barrington’s favour- 
able opinion.—From a pamphiet, which 
lately fell in my way, TF perceive that 
there is something in the temper of the 
Scots, that does not suit the many, ster- 
ling virtue which distinguishes your own 
worthy character. We are too insolent 
to those beneath us, and too obsequions 
to our superiors; aud with saci a dispo- 
sition must never hope to tind favour 
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with Lord Barrington! ‘And Cock- 
burne, like most of his countrymen, is as 
abject to those above him, as he is inso- 
lent to those below him.” ‘These are 
your words, given under your hand, as 
the solemn, deliberate opinion of his Ma- 
jesty’s secretary at war. Sacha censure, 
coming from a man of honour, good 
sense, or integrity, might perhaps have 
some weight with the thoughtless or un- 
candid. But when it comes from a man 
whose whole life has been employed in 
acting the part of a false, cringing, fawn- 
ing, time-serving courticr,—trom aman 
who never had a differert opinion from 
the minister for the time being, and who 
has always contrived to keep some lucra- 
tive place or other under twenty different 
administrations, I am not so much offend- 
ed at the reproach itself, which you have 
thought proper to throw upon the Scots, 
as I am shocked at the unparalleled im- 
pudence of applying your own individual 
character to a whole nation.—It seems 
my countrymen are abject to those abore 
them. Pray, my good lord, by what 
system of conduct have you recommend- 
ed yourself to every succeeding minister 
for these last twenty years?—-Was it by 
maintaining your opinion upon all occa- 
sions with a blunt, firm integrity, or was 
it by the basest and vilest servility to 
every creature that had power to do you 
either good or evil?—But we are insolent 
to those below us. Inde ed, my lord, you 
paint from your own heart. There is 
courage at least in our composition. It 
is the coward who fawns upon those 
above him. It is the coward that is 
insolent, wherever he dares be so, You 
have had some lessons which have made 
you more cautious than you used to be. 
You have reason to remember that mo- 
dest, humble merit will not always bear 
to be insulted by au upstart in office. 
For the future, my little lord, be more 
sparing of your reflections upon the 
Scots. We pay no regard to the calumny 
of anonymous writers, and despise the 
malignity of Johu Wilkes. But whena 
man, so high iu office as you are, pretends 
to give an odious character of a whole 
nation, and sets his name to it, we should 
deserve the reproach, if we did not re- 
sent it. You are so detested and de- 
spised by all parties (because all parties 
know you) that England, Scotiand, and 
Ireland have but one wish concerning 
you, aud that is, that as you have shewn 


yourself a fawning traitor to every party 
and person, with which you ever were 
connected, so all parties may unite in 
loading you with infamy and contempt. 


SCOTUS, 


The late Mr. Horne Tooke, then 
Jvohn Uorne, was one of the most 
powerful opponents whom Junius 
had to encounter. The controversy 
was occasioned by the part which 
Junius took in behalf of Mr. 
Wilkes, who had quarrelled with 
Mr. Horne, after a cordial intimacy ; 
the breach of which was by those 
gentlemen mutually ascribed to the 
fault of the other. The dispute 
originated in the mode of appropri- 
ating the contributions to the Bill 
of Rights Society, the funds of 
which were professedly subscribed 
for the purpose of discharging the 
debts of Mr. Wilkes. In conse- 
quence of their dissensions, Mr. 
Horne became the political adver- 
sary of his former friend ; and was 
therefore insulted by Junius. Mr. 
Horne called for explanation, and 
received an answer, which drew 
forth a second |etter from him to 
Junius. The latter now found the 
necessity of collecting all his powers 
for the contest which he had lightly 
begun. It is our opinion (or if it 
be improper to involve our brother 
reviewers, this article may be con- 
sidered us emanating from the sen- 
timents of an individual,) that the 
second reply of Junius to Mr. Horne, 
although elaborate, was not altoge- 
ther successful. The remarks of 
the latter gentleman, on the subject 
of the opposition and ministerial 
factions, will apply, even at the pre- 
sent day, and havesbeen frequently 
echoed in the public speeches of a 
certain Baronet, 
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Some personal anecdotes, reprint- 
ed from the Public Advertiser, are 
introduced at p. 265. vol ii. ina 
note by the Editor. 


It could not be expected that Ju- 
nius would be able long to continue 
his attacks on public characters, 
without exposing himself, in return, 
to severe animpdversion, Mr. 
Woodfall has inserted, among his 
notes, a considerable number of 
extracts from the letters of those 
correspondents who strove to break 
a lance with the formidable and un- 
known champion of the political 
arena. We could wish to have fi- 
nished this article with some re- 
marks, not written without ability, 
which the more indiscriminating 
class, among the admirers of Ju- 
nius, should attentively peruse, in 
order that they may be qualified 
to distinguish between argument 
and invective, in the compositions 
of their idol. We must, however, 
be contented to refer our readers to 
the letter signed Tullius in a note 
to p. 20—24. vol. ii, the conclu- 
sion of which is very spirited. Let 
them also remember, that the argu- 
ments of a concealed writer, al- 
though just, may not be disinter- 
ested; and that his invective, how- 
ever bitter or animated, is no evi- 
dence of his courage. 


STEREOGONIOMETRY ; also Lee- 
way and Magnetic Sailings. By 
Joun Coie, Purser of H.M.S. 
Aboukir. London, Lunn, 1812. 
pp. 326. Pr.14s. Sve. 


On a subject purely scientific, it 
is advisable that the views of the 
author should be explained in his 
own words: 


PREFACE. 


“The following Tracts were origi- 
nally undertaken with the design of 
reducing to a plane, the science of 
spherical trigonometry, and of com- 
municating to the nautical world 
some additions to the art of navi- 
gation. But the plan, adopted for 
the accomplishment of the first ob- 


ject, was so opposite to any thing 


spherieal, that the author was in- 
duced to regard the sphere only in 
the light of an auxiliary, perform- 
ing an office to solid angles analo- 
gous to the application of the circle 
to plane angles. For, as a circle 
is described about the angular point 
of a plane angle, for the purpuse of 
measuring its magnitude; so a 
sphere may be constructed round 
the vertex of a solid angle, in order 
that their common intersections may 
form circular arcs on the surface of 
the sphere, equivalent to the plane 
angles, which determine at the ver- 
tex the sides of the solid angle. And 
should this solid angle, about which 
a sphere were so constructed, con- 
sist of three sides only; the figure 
made on the surface of the sphere 
by the circular arcs subtending and 
measuring the sides of the solid 
angle, is a spherical triangle. In- 
stead therefore, of Aying from the 
centre to the surface of the sphere, 
and of substituting the ares for the 
angles, which they measure, as is 
the case in spherical trigonometry ; 
it is here proposed to retain the 
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original plane angles, to use the 
trilateral solid angie instead of the 
spherical trigngle, and to call the 
science by the name of Sicreogonio- 
metry. 

“ Although it is easy to imagine 
how the spherical appearance of the 
heavens would lead the ancient 
astrononiers to direct their attention 
to the surface, insiead of regarding 
the ecutve of the sphere; vet there 
can be no reason wiry we shouid 
subsiitute arcs jor #igles in one 
instance, and not i enother. Ina 
wide extended plain the distant ob- 
jects seem to be eituated in the cir- 
cumicrence of a circle; yet this op- 
tical illusion has never been cousi- 
dered by mathematicians a suthcient 
cause for using the arcs instead of 
the angles subtended by them: if 
therefore the circular appearance of 
objects situated in the same plane 
be not a sufficient reason for sub- 
stituting the are for the angle; wiiy 
should their spherical appearance in 
difierent planes prompt us to do so, 

“fhe comparison of the celestial 
objects by their avgular distances 
seems to be extremely natural, and 
is, perhaps, preferable to that of 
referring those axngular distances to 
Imavinary arcs. ‘To suppose a ray 
issuing from your eve to the zenith, 
another to the elevated pole, and a 
third to a celestial object, and to 
consider two of these rays to be 
Stationary, while the other is m mo- 
tion, aflords an easy and simple 
method of computing the heavenly 
phenomena. 

“In geographical cases, this plan 
of adopting the trilateral solid angle 
for the spherical triangle is not 
without its advantages. For whe- 
jher the earth be esteemed spherical, 
or sp! eveitieal, the latitudes of 
places are still situated in meridio- 
nal plines, and their differences of 
longitudes are, in both cases, mea- 


sured by the inclinations of those 
planes to each other. When the 
earth is regarded as a sphere, the 
angle made at the centre by rays 
proceeding to (wo places on its sur- 
face is. subtended by a circular 
arc, which exactly measures thei¢ 
disiance ; but when it is supposed 
to be a spheroid, it will be sub- 
tended by an elliptical are, which 
may be correctly determined by the 
nature of the spheroid and its com- 
nion intersections with the sides of 
the trilateral solid angle, formed by 
rays proceeding from the earth's 
centre to those places, and to their 
adjacent, or elevate: pole. 

“ The plane triangle and trilateral 
solid angle have a kind of an afli- 
nity to each other; the latter rising 
one dimension higher in its several 
parts than the former. A plane 
triangle is formed by the mutual 
intersections of three lines, such 
parts of these lines as are intercepted 
by their common sections deter- 
mine its sides, while their several 
inclinations form its angies. In a 
similar manner a trilateral solid 
angle is constructed, by the mutual 
intersections of three planes, such 
parts of these planes as are inter- 
cepted by their common sections, 
determine its sides, while their seve- 
ral inclinations may, with equal 
propriety, be esteemed its angles. 

“In spherical trigonometry two, 
or three proportions are first prov- 
ed, which are afterwards conducied 
from triangle to triangle, and con- 
verted with all the art that the 
changes in ratio can suggest; but 
ir stereogoniometry a very simple 
method is exhibited of drawing 
plaue triangles m such an order, as 
will enable any one, tolerably well 
acquainted with plane trigonometry, 
fo derive the analogies he is desir- 
ous of using, without resorting to 
any prior results, In short, this 
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substitution of the plane angle for 
the are subtending it gives the 
learner an insight to every step he 
takes, furnishes him with the power 
of deducing his analogies 6u a piane, 
presenis him with an easy method 
of drawing plane triangles to an- 
swer all his purposes, aud docs not 
confuse him with the duicult com- 
prehension of the definition of a 
spherical angle. 

“To the science of stereogoniome- 
try is added its application to astro- 
nomy and to dialing; and in order 
that the whole might appear com- 
plete, the fluxions of the several 
parts of trilateral solid angles are 
liserted. 

“The second design, which was 
that of communicating to the nau- 
tical world some additions to the 
art of navigation, has been in some 
measure curtailed, in consequence 
of the attention paid to the former, 
and the little opportunity afforded 
to naval officers of doing any thing 
of this nature during the present 
threatening attitude of our enemies. 
It consists of leeway aud magnetic 
sailings. The author is persuaded 
that the former of these two will 
tend much to the improvement of 
navigation, afler it has been brought 
into use 3; but what is here written 
on the subtect must be considered 
only in the loht of theory, to be 
brought to perfeetion by practice. 
The latter, which is magnetic sail- 
ing, is not only an abbreviation of 
the work of dead reckoning, but 
also a more correct method of wc- 
counting for the variation of the 
compass, than the usual plan prac- 
used by seamen.” 


CONTENTS. 


Stereogoniometry ; Tilustrations and 
definitions ~The Properties of trilateral 
solid Auvles—Solutions of the several 
vares—LExamples—Application of Stere- 


ogoniometry to Astronomy — Applica- 
tion of Stereogoniometry to Dialing — 
The Fluxions of the several parts of tri- 
lateral solid Angles—Leeway Sailing—~ 
Magnetic Sailing. 


We shall take our specimen from 
that part of the work which relates 
to the Application of Stereogoni- 
ometry to Terrestrial Astrononiy : 


Problems, showing the application of Ste- 
reogoniometry to Terrestrial Astronomy, 


PROBLEM I, 


The elevation of the pole, and the 
sun's polar distance being given, to find 
the sun's amplitude, aud the time of its 
rising. 

The elevation of the pole being 51°, 
30’, and the sun's polar distance 67°, 30’; 
it is required to find at what point in the 
horizon the sun rises, and at what hour. 

Figs. t. un. Let HR represent the 
horizon, FR the northern ray, E P the 
polar ray, and ES the solar ray; aud 
let the plane SP R be at right angles to 
the polar ray EP, itersecting the sues 
of the solid angle EPRS in the lines 
PS, PR, and SR. Then will the 
angle RES be the complement of the 
amplitude (13), and the angle SP R be 
equivalent to the time, that has elapsed 
since midnight, (16°): therefore the 
angles may be discovered by the follow- 
ing 


CONSTRUCTION. 

Make < per= < PER =51°, 50’ 
the elevation of the pole, and < pes == 
< PES = 67°, 50’, the suu’s polar dis- 
tance ; from any point r iner draw rp 
at right angles to ep, and meeting ¢ s, 
ins. Upon es asan hypotenuse, make 
the right angled triangie cms, with its 
side em equal to er; and upon ps, as 
an hypotenuse, make the right-angled 
triaugic pas, with a side pa equal ta 
pr. Thenwill <« sem=<SER-= 
52°, 04’, the complement of the sun's 
amplitude, and < aps = < RPS = 
58, 37’, or Sh, 54m, 28s, from mid- 
night, 


BY COMPUTATION. 


1. To find the sun’s amplitude. 


Ii es be radius, em, or er = eos. 
< sem, andep = cos. < pes; andin 
the right angled triangle r pe, it is, 
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As radius ....... == 90° 
To ep, or cos.<pes = 67 
So sec. < rep... 51 SO 10,20585 
Toerorcos. <sem= 52 04 9,78869 
Which makes the sun’s amplitude to 
be N. 52°, 04’ E. or E. 87°, 56° N. 
2. 'To find the time of the sun’s rising. 
If ps be radius, ep = cot, < pes, 
and ap, or rp, = cos. <spa; and in 
the right angled triangle e pr, it is, 
As radius.......= 90° O 10,00000 
Tope, or cot. < pes= 67 SO 9,617.22 
So tan. < per... 51 30 10,09939 
To pr, orcos. < spa,= 58 37 = 9,71661 
Which shows, that the sun has passed 
its midnight meridian by 58°, 37’; or that 
it is 3h, 54m, 28s, o'clock in the morning, 
when it rises. 


0’ 10,00000 
30 9,58984 


There are eight plates at the end 
of the volume. 
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Tue ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR: with numerous Ex- 
ercises ; Questions for Exantina- 
fiens; and Notes; for the use 
of the advanced Student. By 
the Rev. W. ALLEN. London, 
Longman and Co. 1812. 12mo. 
pp- 468. Pr. 5s. 


In this work, Mr. Allen has 
judiciously applied the discoveries 
of Mr. Horne Tooke, and our 
later philologists, to the purpose of 
elementary instruction. Many notes 
are subjeined to the text, which 
serve to introduce passages from 
ancient writers in illustration of 
Mr. A’setymological data. At the 
foot of each page, Questions are 
inserted, which refer to the rules 
mentioned above, and will very 
usefully exercise the  recollec- 
tion of the young scholar. We 
observe, that Mr. Allen admits a 
vocative case; and much of that 
etheacy, which Mr. Lindley Mur- 
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ray regards as characteristic of the 
pronoun, are by the author of this 
work assigned to the adjective. 
These sheets are arranged under 
the heads of Orthography, Etymo- 
logy, Syntax, and Prosody. ‘That 
part of the work, which succeeds 
the rules of Syntax, embraces a 
considerable portion of elegant 
reading, which may form the taste 
of the juvenile pupil, while the 
Exercises in orthography and punc- 
tuation will establish him in the 
principles of correct writing. 

The subsequent extract may 
afford a competent view of the 
execution of the etymological de- 
partment ; 


THE VERB. ° 


A verb signifies to he, to do, or 
to suffer; and is therefore neuter, active, 
or passive ; as, I am, I conquer, I am 
conquered. 

The active verb admits an accu- 
sative case after it; the passive and the 
nenter are not followed by an accu- 
sative. 

Verbs active are also called transitive, 
because the action passes orer to an ob- 
ject; as, they build a house ; we admire 
him. Neuters are called intransitive, 
because the effect does not pass over to an 
object, but the state of being is confined 
to the subject; as, I stand, he sleeps, 
we run. 


Some verbs are used both as actives 
and @s neuters; as, we sunk their 
fleet ; the boat suni:. 

The properties of a verb are mood, 
tense, number, and person. 

Mood or mode is the manner of ex- 
pressing a verb’s meaning. 

Grammariaus enumerate, in English, 
five moods; the indicative, the impe- 
rative, the potential, the subjunctive, 
the infinitive. 

The indicative merely declares a 
thing; as, I pursue. 

‘The imperative commands, exhorts, 
intreats, or permits; as, gv instantly, 
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be thon comforted, forgive me, dcpurt 
in peace. 

The potential ' is known by the signs 
may, can, must, might, could, would, 
should, 

May and might express the possibi- 
lity of doing a thing; can and could, 
the power; and must, the necessity ; as, 
it may happen, we inight have gone, you 
can prevent it, 1 must return. Should 
and would are subject to the rules of 
their primitives shall and will. 


The subjunctive? is preceded by 
@ conjunction, expressed or under- 
stood. 

The infinitive? is the radical form 
of the verb, without any distinction 
of number or person; as, to read, to 
breathe. 

The participles are aidjectiyes de- 
rived from the verb; as, pursuing, pur- 
sued, having pursued. 

The first expresses a continuation ; the 
others, a completion. 
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The tenses express the divisions of 
time. 

An English verb has but two 
tenses, the present and the preterimper- 
fect ; but, in conjugating it, such phrases 
ure usually added, as answer to some of 
the tenses of other languages. Includ- 
ing these phrases, we may enumerate six 
tenses, the present, the pretcrimpertect, 
the future imperfect, the preterperfect, 
the preterpluperfect, and the future per- 
fect: the three former, express, in their 
order, the natural divisions of preseut, 
past, and fature time ; the three latter, 
refer the completing of an action to those 
divisions respectively. 

The present tense represents what 
is now passing or existing ;* as, I Acar 
a Noise ; you are merry. 

239. The preterimperfect tense ex- 
presses what is entirely past, either with 
or without alluding to the precise point 
of time ; as, We saw him at nine o’cluck; 
1 admired their behaviour. 

The future imperfect tense’ speaks 





* What is called the potential mood, is properly the infinitive (to being omitted) 
depending on the verbs may, can, &c.: as, 
“ How ofte tyme may men ride and sene,” 
* Men might climben.” Ibid. 
* Thou canst nothing done.” _— Ibid. 


Chaucer. 


2 We have, in English, no gennine subjunctive mood, except the preterimperfect, 
if I were, if thou wert, &c. of the verb to be. The phrase termed the subjunctive 
mood, is elliptical; shall, may, Xc. being understood; as, ** Though hand (shail) 
join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished.” “ If it (may) be possible, live 
peaceably with all.” Scriptures. 


3 The infinitive formerly ended inen. When it had rejected that termination, it 
assamed the word to (signifying act), merely to distinguish the infinitive from a 


noun, Chaucer often uses both the termination and the sign; as, “ Lam sworne 
to holden it secre.” “ For to ben honourabie and free.” “ As he was wont to done 
(doen.)” 


* This tense also expresses, 1. General truths ; as, vice produces misery ; 2. Habits, 
customary actions, and permanent attributes ; as, the king gorerns mildly: she often 
visits us ; gold is heavy. We also use it in speaking of peisons who are dead, but 
whose works remain; as, Homer describes the Trojau manners. It is generally used 
after when, after, till, before, as soon as, in relation to the future ; as, when L return, 
I will send to you; he will be gone, before yon come. ‘This tense is elegantly 
substituted by historians, for the preterimperfect; as, On hearing this account, be 
assembles iis troops, and attacks the enemy. 


5 Strictly speaking, the English language uses the present tense to express future 
time ; as, “If once he goes, he's lost.” Dryden. “* He who stirs, first makes his 
way through me.” “ If the Lord's supper succeeds in the place of the passover, this 
will help to show that it can ot be a federal rite.” Hoadly. “ We are going to 
London to morrow.” The aualogy is preserved in a past tense preceded by : as, 
“ If we went (i. e. if we should go) into the extreme, we should become tndiffer- 
ent.” Bp. Tomliue. Inu the same manuer, were (now confined to the diguined style,) 
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of something which is to happen; cise time: as, I twill send an answer tos 
but it does not always mention the pre- morrow. You shall be introduced to him. 


might be substituted for would be, and had for would have; as, “‘ If the whole body 
were an eye, where were the hearing.” New Testament. 

“ The great Hector’s sword had lacked a master, 

“ But for these instances.” Shakspeare. 

Allied to these, ave such phrases as, He hed need have a great memory ; I had 

rather go ; and the obsolete expressions, I had us lic’, I had leuer, &c. 

* T haue weil lever, sothe to say, 

“ Before the people patter and pray.” Chancer. 
Had better, as 1 had better stay, &c. was formerly expressed by were better : as, 
“ A man were better relate himself to astatae.” Bacon. ‘The phrase called the 
future tense, is the infinitive mood (the sign ¢o being omitted.) preceded by the verbs 
shall and will ; as the old writers attest : “* Men shall reioysen.” Cliaucer. 

« Ye nold 

“ Hym neuer falsen, whyle ye lyven sholde.” hid. 

The Saxon language also denotes future relations of time, either by the present 
indicative, or by the infinitive of the verb depending on rceal or Yuille, from 
feeolvan, to owe, and Yillan, to desire. Shall (or rceal) retains its original meaning 
ia the following passage from Chaucer. 

“ For, by the faith I shall to God, I wene, 

** Was neuer straungir none in hir degre.” 
Shall, in this construction, is analogous to the French devoir ; and to the Latin debere 
in the following passage : 

“ Inde ferunt, totidem qui rivere debeat annos, 





“ Corpore de patrio parvum Pheenica renasci.” Ovid. 
Shall and will, as now applied, thus vary in signification. 
SHALL, in the Singular. Plural. 
ist person foretels, as, yg I shall go. We shuli go. 
vd 2 commands, promises, £ Thou shalt go. You shall go. 
3d : or threatens, as f fi He shall go. They shall go. 
= Ishould go. We should go. 
= ‘Thou should’st go. You should go, 
™ He should go. * They should go. 
WILL, in the Singular. Plural. 
ist person, promises, or threatens,as_ _,-_ I will go. We will go. 
2d) foretel: ¢ Thou wilt go. You will go. 
hee hee & He will go. They will go. 
-- I would go. We would go. 
= Thou would’st go. Youwould go. 
= He would go. They would go. 


Shall, interrogative, refers to another's will; as, Shall 1 go? Shall you go? Sheli 
he go? Till the end of the seventeenth century, shall, in all the persons, might be 
used simply to denote futurity; as, “ Ye shall bring down my grey hairs with sorrow 
to the grave.” “ The Lord shall come ; he shall not keep silence.” Old Testament, 
“ A certain reason there is of every finite work of God; in as much as there is a 
law imposed upon it; which if there were not, it should be infinite, even as the 
worker himself is.’ Hooker. 

“ Duller skould’st thou be than the fat weed, 
* Would’st thou not stir in this.” Shakspeare. 
Mr. Pope often applies should ia the same manner. 
“ Deep to the dark abyss might he descend, 
“ Troy yet should flourisii, and my sorrows end.” 
“ What man could doubt but Troy’s victorious power 
** Should humble Greece.” 

This auxiliary is sometimes elegantly redundant ; as, 
“ Men shall deal unacvisedly sometimes, 
“ Which after-hours give leisure to repent of.” 

I should advise you to proceed. I should think it would succeed. He, it should 
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The preterperfect' not only expres- 
ses what is past, but also alludes to the 
——_ time ; as, I have seen the new 

iidings. 

This tense, when preceded hy the 
words before, after, when, till, as soon as, 
&c. denotes the relative time ofa future 
action or event; as, Before I hare com- 
pleted the work, I shall see you. 

The preterpluperfect represents some- 
thing which was past, at or before 
some other past time mentioned ; as, she 
had receired the information, before your 
letter was delivered, 

‘The future perfect denotes something 
which will be past at a future time 
mentioned ; as, ‘They will have read it, 
before I retarn. 

The tenses may also be expressed, by 
prefixing the verb to be, to the present 
participle of the verb which we would 
conjugate. This participial form denotes 
a continuance of the action or state; as, 
I am writing, You were speaking, He has 
been watking, We had been pursuing. 
Such verbs as express a continued menial 
affection, are not used in the participial 
form. Thus, we cannot, with propriety, 
say, I am respecting you, He was hating 
them; but T tegen you, He hated 
them. 

The simple tenses of the verb are 
the present and the preterimperfect : 
the other tenses are formed by the help of 
what are called auxiliary verbs. 


The anxiliaries qre do, be, have, 
shall, will, may, can, with their vari- 
ations ; and /ct and must, which have no 
variation. 

The conjugation of a verb, is the 
regular arrangement of its moods, tenses, 
numbers and persons. pp. 59—67. 


From the latter part of the work 
we select the 


Additional Hints for Writing with 


correctness and elegance. 


1. With respect to single words or to 
phrases, 
PURITY, PROPRIETY, AND PRECISION, 


must be observed. 
PURITY 
rejects unclassical words. 


i. Avoid foreign idioms and unneces- 
sary foreign words; as, Fraicheur; he 
repents himself ; it serves to an excellent 
purpose. 

2. Avoid obsolete words ; as, whoso, 
whereto, alicit, moreover, aforetime, unto. 

8. Reject unauthorised words ; as, in- 
spectator, judgmaticat. . 


PROPRIETY 
selects the words best adapted to express 
our meaning. 


seem, thinks otherwise. In familiar language will represents the present tense of the 
principal verb ; and would, the preterimperfect ; as, 
“ 





The isle is full of noises, 


Sometimes a thousand twanging instruments 


« Jill hum about mine ears.” 


Shakspeare. 


In their evening sports she would steal in amongst them.” Mrs. Barbauld. “ His 
listless length at noon-tide he would stretch.” Gray. Would sometimes indicates a 


wish ; as, 


¢ —— ee Would I could answer 


“ This comfort with the like!” Shakspeare. 

* The preterperfect intimates that the time denoted is not fully past ; as, He has 
been to London. (i.e. He Aas, within a period which extends to the present time, 
been, &e.) This century has produced many great men. [ hare seen it this year: (or 
this month, week, day, morning, hour, &c.) ‘This tense may generally be applicd, 
when the action is connected with the present time, by the actual existence of a 
deceased author's work, or by that of certain classes or orders of men: as, Sallust 
has beautifally contrasted Cato and Cesar. Philosophers hare always agreed on this 
subject. When the present moment is not included, or when we mention human 
productions or classes of society, which no longer exist, the preterimperfect is used ; 
as, I saw him once: (i. ¢. at a point of time entirely past.) Noah lived both before 
and after the flood. The last century produced eminent warriors. I saw it last year, 
(or last month, week, night ; a moment age; &c.) Sallust wrote several books, which 
are not now extant. The Epicureans denied the providential care of the Gods. 
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1. Avoid low and provincial expres- 
sions ; as, to get info a scrape ; stay here, 
while I return to you. 

2. In writing prose, reject words that 
are merely poetical ; a9, this morn ; the 
celestial orbs. 

3. Avoid technical terms, unless you 
write to those who understand them. 

4. Do not use the same word too fre- 
quently, or in different senses; as, the 
king communicated his intention to the 
minister, who disclosed it to the secre- 
tary, who made it kuown to the pwblic. 
His own reason might have suggested 
better reasons. 

5. Supply words that are wanting; 
thus instead of, this action increased his 
former services; say, this action in- 
creased the merit of his former services. 

6. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous ex- 
pressions ; as, his memory shall be lost on 
the earth. 

7. Avoid unintelligible and inconsist- 
ent expressions; as, FE have an opaiec 
idea of what you mean. 


PRECISION 
rejects superfluous words. 

1. Avoid tautology ; as, his fuithful- 
ness and fidelity were unequalled. 

2. Reject improper epithets ; as, liquid 
streams ; grateful thanks. 

3. Observe the exact meaning of words 
accowited synonimous ; thus, instead of, 
though his actions and intentions were 
good, he lost his chargcter ; say, he lost 
his reputation. 


2. With respect to sentences, 


CLEARNESS, UNITY, AND STRENGTH, 
are necessary. 


CLEARNESS 
demands a proper arrangement of words. 


1. Adverbs, relative pronouns, and ex- 
planatory phrases, must be placed as 
near as possible to the words which they 
affect, and in sueh a situation as the 
sense requires. 

2. In prose, a poetic collocation must 
be avoided. 

UNITY 
retains one predominant object through 
a sentence, ora series of clauses. 


1. Separate such clauses as have no 
immediate connexion. 

2. The principal verb mast, through- 
out asentence, be the most prominent : 
the leading nominative should, if possible, 
be the subject of every clause. 


3. Good writers do not intreduce a 
parénthesis ; except when a lively re- 
mark may be thrown in, without suspend- 
ing too long the sense of what goes 
before. 


STRENGTH 
gives to every word and every member 
its due importance. 

1- Reject all superfluous words and 
members. In the following sentence, 
the werd printed im italics should be 
omitted: being conscious of his own in- 
tegrity, he disdained submission. 

2. Place the most important words in 
the situation in which they will make the 
strongest impression. 

3. A weaker assertion should not fol- 
low a stronger ; and, when the sentence 
consists of two members, the longer 
should be the concluding one. 

4 When two things are compared or 
contrasted with one another; where 
either a resemblance or an opposition is 
to be expressed ; some resemblance, in 
the language and construction, should be 
preserved. 

5. A sentence should not be concluded 
with an adverb, a preposition, or apy 
inconsiderable word or phrase. 


From a judicious use of figurative lan- 
guage, arise many elegancies ef compo- 
sition. 

‘The principal ef these figures are the 
simile, the metaphor, the allegory, the 
ee the synecdoche, and hyper- 

ole. 

The simile is a comparison of one thing 
with another ; as, 

* Like leaves on trees, the race of man 

is found, [the ground.” 
“ Now green in youth, now withering on 
* Hope and fear, alternate, sway’d his 

breast ; [field, 
* Like light and shade upon a waving 
* Coursing each other, wlien the flying 

clouds = 
“ Now hide, and now reveal, the sun.” 


The metaphor is the same figure, but 


the word expressing the comparison is. 


rejected ; as, he is a lion, (i.e. like a 
lion ;) how sweet the moonlight sleeps 
upon this bank ! 
An allegory is a continuation of meta< 
phors ; as, 
“ When young-ey'd spring profusely 
throws 


* From her green lap the pink and rose ; 
« When the soft turtle of the dale ‘ 


“ To summer tells her tender tale ; 





aT 


es alata 


se, 


ad 


tae 


nitive: 
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“¢ When autumn cooling caverns seeks, 
* And stains with wine his jolly cheeks : 
«¢ When winter, like poor Pilgrim old, 
* Shakes his silver beard with cold ; 

** At ev'ry season, let my ear 

“ Thy selemn whispers, Fancy, hear.” 
In this example, all the objects are 

personified. 

The metonymy is founded on the se- 
vera! relatious of cause and efieet, sub- 
ject and adjunct, antecedent and conse- 
queit. 

I, The cause is put for the effect. 

Ast. The inventer or author for the pro- 
duction; as Vulcan, for fire. I read 
Cowper, for Cowper's works, 

2d. The instrument for the thing effect- 
ed ; as, the car, for hearing ; the srcord, 
for slaughter; the hand, for hand-writ- 


ing. 
3d. The matter for the thing made; as 
paper, for bank-notes. 

IL. The effect is put for the cause ; as, 
“One from a thousand feathered deaths 
(i. e. darts or arrows) he chose.” 

ILI. The subject is put for the adjunct. 
ist. The subject for the quality; as, the 

roses (i. e. the redness) have left her 

cheeks. 

2d. ‘The container for the contained ; as, 
heaven (God) preserve thee; he is 
fond of the bottle (i. e. the wine) ; the 
city (citizens) is in arms; [’rance (the 

French) has declared war. 
3d. The time or place for the things be- 

lenging to it; as, the harvest, (for sum- 

mer): the temple, (for divine worship ). 
Ath, The thing signified for the sign: as, 
the Belvidere Apollo (statue of Apollo). 

IV. The adjuuct is put for the sub- 
ject ; 
ist. The attribute for the subject: as, 

the shore is heaped with death (i.e. 
* dead persons). : 

.2d, The contained for the container ; as, 
they crown the wine (bowl). 

3d. sign for the thing signified; as, 
the luurel (for victory). 

V. The antecedent for the conse- 
quent; as, all who have lived (i. e. all 
who are dead). 

VI. The consequent for the antece- 
dent; as, the grave (for death). 


The Synecdoche or Comprehension 
takes a part for the whole, or the whole 
for a part; as, this roof (house) protects 
you: now the yeur (summer) is beautiful. 

The Hyperbole, or Exaggeration, 
magnifies or diminishes an object, beyond 
its natural bounds ; as, tumult rends the 
sky; itis less than nothing ; 
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He called so loud that all the hollow 


dee; 
etme 


To these may be added, 

The Hypaliage, or a mutual change in 
the cases of nouns; as, his coward lips 
did from their color fly, (i. e. the color flew 
from his lips). 

The Apostrophe, or a turning aside 
from the subject, to address some person 
or thing ; as, “ O Death, how painful is 
the remembrance of thee, to him who 
is at ease in his possessions !” 

The Antithesis,or opposition of words 
in different members ; as, “* A wise son 
maketh a glad father; but a foolish son 
is the heaviness of his mother.” 

The Climax, or amplification; as, 
“ Tribulation worketh Patience ; and 
Patience, Experience ; and Experience, 
Hope.” 

In the use of figurative language, snch 
words as are consistent and correlative 
toust be used ; thus we may say, to prune 
excrescences, but not to prune redundan- 


cies. 

The literal and the metaphorical mean- 
ing of a word must not be used at the 
same time ; as, 
ye ~The day's long toll they drown, 
* Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps 

of down.” 

Except in ludicrous compositions ; as, 
“Will you employ your conquering 

. sword, 
* To break a fiddle and your word ?” 
“ But just at eve, the blowing weather 
“ And ali their fears were hush'd to- 
gether.” 

An assertive sentence may be varied 
by an exclamation or 3 question: as, the 
force of truth is great ; how great is the 
force of truth! what is more forcible 
than truth? 

Other examples of transposition and 
variety : 

He is learned and religious ; 

He is hoth learned and pious ; 

He is religious as well as learned ; 

He is not only learned, but also religions. 

Te say nothing of his learning, he is a 
man whose active benevolence and Chris- 
tian zeal deserve our imitation. At the 
same time that his profonnd erudition 
claims our regard, his gentle demeanour, 
his benevolence, his patriotism, his devo- 
tion, virtues which distinguish the true 
Chyistian, must not be overlooked. 

That a succession, whether of lo 
words or of short ones, is to be avoided, 
and that a sentence flows easily when the 
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long vowel-sounds and tke liquid letters 
are predominant, will be seen in the fol- 
Jowing example: “ The Lonians made 
incarsions into Asia Minor, and settled 
on the part of the coast which received 
from them the name of [onia. These, 
by an intercourse with their Asiatic 
neighbours, softened their language into 
that harmonious sweetness and sonorous 
grandeur which we admire in Hero- 
dotus.”—pp. 230-238. 

We conclude this article by ad- 
ding the preface entire. 


“ It is the object of this work, to 
exhibit, in familiar language, and 
with a perspicuous brevity, the true 
principles of English Grammar. 

“In classing the parts of speech, 
the usual distribution is, for reasons 
obvious to every teacher, retained. 
The result of a more philosophic 
inquiry is presented in the form of 
Notes. 

“In Syntax, the arrangement 
adopted in Etymology is preserved. 
The article on Poetical Licenses 
will assist those, who are engaged 
in the composition of Verse. 

* The subjoined questions nume- 
rically refer.to the paragraphs in 
the text. 

“ By alluding to the idioms of 
other languages, and by a reference 
to the ancient forms of English Con- 
struction, the author has endea- 
voured to cnliven his subject, and 
to invite the student to a more ex- 
tensive research, 

“ The directions for Parsing will, 
it is presumed, lead easily to a pro- 
ficiency in the language, as the 
learner's progress will be retard- 
ed by no anticipations, With these 
lessons, the study of Grammar 
should commence. 

“The Exercises corresponding 
to the several divisions, are selected 
from the best English writers. 

“Iu preparing this work for the 
press, most of the grammatical 
treatises already published have 


been consulted ; and nothing has 
been omitted, that could illustrate 
or simplify. 

“ The whole is respecifully sub- 
mitted to the judicious teacher, 
with the hope that it will by an in- 
structive variety irradiate the youth- 
ful mind, and allure it to excel- 
lence.” 





NARRATIVE PoEMS ON THE 
FemMarce CHARACTER, IN THE 
Various RELATIONS or LIFE. 
By Mary Russect Mitrorpb. 
Vol.t. Price 10s. Gd. [Author 
of Christina or the Maid of the 
South Seas, a Poem.— Also a Vo- 
lume of Miscellaneous Poems. 
Oct. second Edition.} London, 
Livingtons. 


To these Poems, the author has 
prefixed the following 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


“IN attempting a series of Nar- 
rative Poems on the Female Charac- 
ter, the Author’s attention has been 
first directed to the less tender 
relations and less imperious dutics 
ot Woman. Friendship, eudeared 
hy the ties and habits of kindred, 
forms therefore the ground-work of 
her first, and sistezly love, of her 
second tale; whilst both are intend- 
ed to exemplify, though in very 
different degrees and situations, the 
nearly similar virtues of sweetness, 
gentleness, and forbearance, and of 
that patience, passive for itself, but 
active for others, which is, perhaps, 
only the feminine of fortitude. 

“The loose metre of Blanch—a 
metre which seems almost exclu- 
sivcly to belong to the distinguished 
poet, by whom it was first introdu- 
ced —has been chosen, with all its 
disadvantages of irregular cadence 
and unfavorable comparison, be- 
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cause it appeared to the author best 
adapted to the simple pathos, at 
which alone she has dared to aspire, 
and to the dramatic form of dialogue, 
in which so great a part of the 
story is conveyed. For the flimsy 
plot aud hurried catastrophe of The 
Rival Sisters it seems scarcely ne- 
cessary to apologise—* Who breaks 
a butterfly upon a wheel ?” 

“* Should the success of these spe- 
cimens encourage the author to com- 
plete the series, it will be comprised 
in threc volumes. The next will 
contain a tale on Filial Affection, in 
the heroic couplet of Pope and 
Dryden, and a shorter and lighter 
poem on the subject of Love. 

“Two stanzas from the first Canto 
of Blanch, and a few lines from the 
second have already appeared, under 
the titles of “A Portrait” and 
** Infantile Love,” in the second and 
enlarged edition of the author's 
* Miscellaneous Poems.’” 

The Motto is happily chosen, and 
is succeeded by a poetical Introduc- 
tion. 

If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 

Where should he find it fairer than in 
Blanch? [virtue, 

If zealous love should go in search of 

Where should he find it purer than in 
Blanch? 

If love ambitious sought a match of birth, 

Whose veins bound richer blood than 
Lady Blanch? Suaks. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Ye Cliffs, that echo to Gant’s iron tread, 

Ye Hills, whose soft turf bears the En- 
glish train, [spread 

Ye Gales, whose spirit-stirring breath can 

The baunerets of Liberty and Spain : 

Say, can ye now resound the peaceful 
strain, 

Such as ye wont, wild and irregular, 

When the sweet pipe came soften'd o'er 
the piain, 

Or lightly mingled with the gay guitar! 

Can you such notes resound—or are they 
drown'd in War ? 

Tsing not, I, of battles bravely won ; 
Not mine the “ verse of tumult and of 

flame” 
That tells the deeds of gallant Wellington, 
Or consecrates the glories of the Graeme. 


———-- -~ 


ject of conversation. 
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I sing them not—nor though: one honor'd 
name [string, 
Woke not of Albyn’s bard the peerless 
Moore, be thy life, thy death, a better 
fame [ing; 
Than the low dirge that, faintly cavoll- 
My feeble lyve couid breathe, my weaker 
voice could sing ! 
Not for such lofty strain I seek thy 
strand, 
Romantic Spain! ’Tis but to while away 
The lingering hours in Fancy’s fairy land, 
Aud frame wild fictions of thy elder day : 
Now the sad vision chace, sow own its 
Tho’ variable, as the fitful dream [sway, 
Of brain-sick fever, the capricious lay : 
Change to the subject suited well, [deem, 
For Womau’s is the song, and Woman is 
the theme. pp. 3—6. 
BLANCH commences with the 
description of a tournament beld 
by Alfonzo king of Murcia, in honor 
of his Queen Isabel. At the cor- 
clusion, an entertainment is given te 
the champions, who discourse on 
the transactions of the day. ‘They 
bestow much commendation ou the 
prowess of an unknown knight, the 
impress of whose shield is consider- 
ed as the symboi of his passion for 
the Princess Blanch. ‘These houors 
to a stranger excite the jealousy of 
Don Juan, Count de Merida; and 
the guests pass on to a different sub- 
The history 
of the Princess is related in these 
terms : 
Her sire was uncle to the King ; 
And, in a and gay content, 
With Blanch Altonzo’s youth was spent, 
The heart's delicious spring! 
The Princess was our Sovereign's heir, 
And princely was her dower ; 
The nation lov'd the blooming pair, 
‘ Where could the King find one so fair 
To share his love, his fame, his power?’ 
So spake the people and the states ; 
Not sothe Monarch’s breast ; 
The teather’d race chuse not their mates, 
From birdlings of the parent nest. 
Bred with the Princess like a brother, 
Ife lov'd, he woo'd, he won, another. 
Then first was Blanch’s virtue shown ; 
The young Queen was her dearest 
friend, ‘kuown 
And when throughout the land ‘twas 
A lowly orphan the high throne 
Of Murcia should ascend ; 
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When murmurs from his friends arose, 

And threats from the proud Monarchs 
foes ; 

“ Then to the Queen the Princess came ; 

£ When my dear kinsman chose so well, 

No dowerless bride was Isabel ; 

Half of my lands are thine, sweet dame ; 
Are we not sisters in our heart? 
Would'st thou our childish union part? 
And most unkindly now refuse 
Wealth, only priz'd for thee, to use 
So spake young Blanch! and the white 
Her own pure emblem may disclose, [rose 
As fair, as bright, as free from stain ; — 
“ Why harp’st thou still upon that strain?” 
Don Juan cried ; “ To-morrow’s field, 

If in that field he dare appear, 

Shall force the Knight to me to yield, 

Shall from his brow the laurel tear, 
The white rose from his shield !” 

Merida frown'd a stern adieu, 
And the late revellers withdrew. 
pp. 15—16. 

The warlike stranger salutes his 
Mistress, during the night, with a 
serenade; and from the particulars 
of their interview, we learn that the 
hitherto unknown lover is received 
by the Princess, in his real character, 
as Almanzor, Caliph of Grenada. 
The tournament being renewed on 
the following day, the knight of the 
white rose again enters the lists, 
and is encountered by Don Juan, 
whom he subdues. On the ensu- 
ing day, the, Princess accompanies 
the king’s son in his pastimes, and 
the infant is afterwards discovered 
by his father, transfixed with an 
arrow from her bow, 

The king suspects that his son 
has been murdered by Blanch, 
to facilitate her own succession 
to the throne. Her attempts to 
explain the occurrence prove jn- 
effectual, and by the king’s order, 
she is conducted to prison : 


Throughout the land the tidings spread : 

The people mourn'd the Infant dead ; 

And vengeance on poor Blanch's head, 
With heart and voice, call’d down. 

Yet some there were, of gentler mould, 

Who all her deeds of mercy told ; 

“ Time will a guilty tale unfold,” 
They said, in whisp'ring tone, 


“ But never that sweet lady's hand 
Could aim the dart at Ferdinand!” 
pp- 53, 4. 
After a confinement of eight 
days, Blanch is led through the 
city, and being stationed on a plat- 
form, a herald pronounces her sen- 
tence: 


*¢ Blanch of Aledo ! murderess foul ! 


-In pity to thy sinfal soul, 


And for thou art our uncle's heir, 
Thy lite—murderess! thy life we spare ; 
But from thy state we pluck thee down : 
Thy wealth is forfeit to the crown ; 
Thy lands, thy vassals, and thy home : 
Aud thou, proscrib’d and spurn'd, shalt 
roam. bearest ! 
No tongue shall speak the name thou 
No hand shall touch the robe thou wear- 
No ear shall listen to thy call ! [est! 
The roof that shelters thee shall fall ! 
The man who succours thee shall die ! 
mee murderess, hence! repent, and 
y” 


The herald’s task is o'er. The maid, 
Still tranquil, fix'd, and breathless, staid ; 
As if of that dread tale no word 
Her terror-palsied ear had heard ; 
At length, awak'ning from her trance, 
She cast to heaven one suppliant glance, 
As if to seck for mercy there: 
Then stepping tow'rds the armed ring, 
She ask'd, “ May I not see the King? 
Will not hé listen to my prayer ?” 
Vainly she gaz'd in ev'ry face, 
A tear, a pitying look, to trace ; 
Still in each guard's averted eye, 
She read his stern fidelity : 
‘Lill a tall comely archer came, 
And yy hear the lovely dame, 
And ted her from the crowd ; 
* Away! the King abhors thy name !” 
He cried, abrupt and loud. 
But, with the word, he kindly prest, 
Within her hand, his little store, 
And whisper’d, “ Would that it were 
more!” 
Sweet was the sound to Blanchs breast! 
She would not take the proffer’d purse ; 
But there was one wi bless, not curse! 
He who has known the venom'd pang 
When hatred lurks in misery’s fang, 
He only knows what sweet relief: 
Een powerless pity yields to grief. 
pp. 56—59. 


Conspicuous from her rich attire, [street ; 


Blanch pass'd through many a crowded 
Once could that form all ages fire ; 
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All prest to gaze and to admire ; 

Now at her coming all retreat: 

Save those, the basest of the base, 
Who, from her high and eminent place, 

Would pluck ennobled Virtue down ; 
Who love to glut their fiendlike eye, 
With sight of princely misery, 

And hate all brows that wear a crown. 
From such the jest obscene she heard, 
The gibing taunt, the bitter word 
Which licens'd vice pours in the ear 

Of suffering madesty ; 

Such sounds to be condemn’d to hear, 
Was punishment far more severe, 
More dreadful destiny, 
Than Merida's extremest hate, 
Or the King’s wrath, could meditate. 
; pp- 60, 1. 

We then meet with some exam- 
ples of the horror and aversion that 
her presence inspires, and the first 
Canto concludes with Blanch’s soli- 


loquy ; 


Whither to fly? Alas, my sight 

Can happy love's sweet blossom blight ! 

My form can change the tender care 
widow'd grief, to wild despair! 

1 may not with the poor man toil! 

I may not with the happy smile! 

I may not with the mourner weep! 

I may not with the buried sleep ! 

T can but die—They bade me roam— 

I go to thee, my native home! pp. 67, 8. 


Blanch wanders for some time 
about her own domains, where her 
situation attracts the sympathy of 
her former vassals. She does not, 
however, employ her influence over 
their affections, to resist the man- 
date of the king. 


Fled from their love their lady dear ; 
She, who ne'er felt a selfish fear, 
Nor her stern fate reprov'd ; 
One only pang her heart could tear, [near, 
“I'was when the dark cloud, hovering 
Spread far around its menace drear, 
To ruin those she lov'd. 
Yet oft for her some precious boon 
Would grateful peasants bring, 
Beneath the olive shade at noon, 
Or by the rippling spring. 
One ps my to th’ ~ ae shade, 
A weightier basket they convey'd ; 
And Blanch alone beneath the bower, 
Of wild broom form’d and lavender, 
And hidden by the bindweed's flower, 
Could find the gift design’d for her. 
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A hurried scroll was tlere—“ O fly, 
Dear Lady, from these bounds, or die! 
Merida comes—O shun his eye ! 

And throw your garments in the river, 
And deign this lowly garb to wear ;— 
O, may the blessed Virgin's care, 
Our lady every sorrow spare, 

From every woe deliver!” pp.79, 80. 

She obeys these directions, dis- 
guises herself as a peasant, and at 
length finds refuge in the cottage 
of a female, named Beatrice, with 
whom, and her infant Agnes, she 
resides. “The return of Beatrice’s 
husband, with two of his com- 
panions, compels Blanch to quit 
this asylum. In the former, she fe- 
cognises the friendly archer, and, 
by his advice, avoids the sight of 
his companions, to one of whom 
she is personally known, The 
princess now directs her steps to 
the habitation of a hermit, who 
saves her life in a tempestuous 
night, and proceeds with her toa 
neighbouring cenvent, where Blanch 
enters on her neviciate. A pilgrim 
arrives with intelligence concerning 
a lady, recently taken prisoner by 
the Moors, whom Blanch conjec- 
tures to be Queen Isabella. In 
consequence, she departs from the 
convent, together with the confes- 
sor Francisco. They arrive at the 
Alhambra palace, the residence of 
Almanzor, where Queen Isabel is 
confined. Their arrival is ammounced 
to the caliph by a favorite courtier, 
Heli; and Blanch, disguised in 
male attire, is discovered by her 
lover. He relates the particulars 
of Queen Isabella’s captivity ; and 
informs the Princess that her own 
life had only been spared by Alfonzo, 
from his apprehensions in regard to 
the safety PF his consort, on whom 
he feared the retaliation of the caliph. 

Blanch resists her lover's solicita- 
tious for her consent to their union, 
and visits the captive queen. She 
exacts from her a promise neither 
to inform the king of her own es- 
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eape from death, nor to undeceive 
him with respect to her supposed 
guilt. 

“* This ismy prayer, and thou hast sworn, 

Tho’ thou should’st hear thy Blanch’s 

fame [nane ; 

Aspers’d, and stain’d with murder’s 
Tho’ hypocrites, with brow of scorn, 

Bear witness to my shame ; 

Never by sign, or look, or word, 
Tell to the monarch he has err’d. 
My most belov’d, attend! 
Be Blanch’s very name forgot! 
None think me living—name me not! 
Enough for me, that free from blet 

‘Theu knowst me for thy friend.” 

p. 208. 

The Count de Merida arrives at 
the court of Almanzor, for the pur- 
pose of reclaiming the captive queen. 
Blanch takes an affectionate fare- 
well of Isabel, and is secretly 
descried by Don Juan, who makes 
use of the circumstance to their 
disadvantage, in a subsequent part 
of the narrative. Blanch quits the 
caliph’s court, in company with 
Francisco. After the queen’s re- 
turn to Murcia, her constant sorrow 
gives rise to a sensation of astonish- 
ment on the part of the king, who 
seeks the assistance of Don Juan, to 
resolve his doubts. 

The king’s jealousy is aroused by 
his narration, and he demands of 
his consort the page’s name, which, 
it will be remembered, she had 
sworn not to reveal. Her refusal 
confirms his suspicions; and Alfonzo 
decrees that the innocence or guilt 
of his queen shall be proved by the 
trial of single combat. 
all entrane'd in grief she lay, 

And sense and misery fled away ; 
Till Inez eall'd her from the grave ; 
And Inez’ tale fresh anguish gave. 

O vain had been her simple art 

To soothe the jealous monarch’s heart! 
Vainly she said, the youthful page, 
So sick, so pale, so green of age, 
Was form’d the gentle heart to move 
With pity, friendship, all but love. 
Urg’d on by Merida’s stern earl, 
He little reck’d the faithful girl. 

She wept, the piteons tale to tell 
To the poor lonely Isabel ; 





But twas decreed, she must abide 
To have her cause by combat tried: 
And if, in twenty days, no knight 
Appear’d, for her the count to fight, 
Or if the day Don Juan gain, 
That hour shalf Isabel be slain. 

pp- 233, 4. 


A description of the lists is then 
given, and the Count de Merida 
appears in readiness for the combat. 
The bugle is sounded twice without 
effect; but, at the third blast, a 
champion advanees to the contest. 

The combat is prevented by 
the sudden arrival of a page, 
who is ascertained to be the 
Jong-lost Blanch, and it is hardly 
necessary to mention that the 
queen’s champion is Almanzor. 
The queen then confesses that her 
child had been accidentally deprived 
of life by her own hand, and that 
the Princess had been unjustly sus- 
pected. 

Blanch, exhausted by the toils 
and hardships that she had under- 
gone, is reduced to her last struggles, 
and conveyed to the royal tent. The 
poem concludes with a pathetic ac- 
count of her death. 


The motto tothe RivALSIsTERS 
is taken from Pope : 
Oh! blest with temper, whose uncloud- 
ed ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day : 
She who can love a sister's charms, and 
hear 
Sighs for a Rival with unwounded ear. 
Pope. 


Our space will not admit the 
sketch of natural and rural scenery, 
which precedes the characters of the 
Rival Sisters, Grace and Mary; of 
whose different qualities, a youth, 
mentioned by the name of Frederic, 
becomes the casual witness. 

He afterwards receives a narrative 
of their childhood from their aged 
nurse, Ruth; and, going once more 
in search of the Sisters, he finds an 
opportunity to declare his passion 
for Mary. The eventis related thus : 
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Ye lovely dames, beneath whose nuptial 
state, falong, 
The proud earth trembled as it pass'd 
Teil, for ye can, the honors that await 
‘the beauteous idol of the courtly 
throng ! [prolong 
Tell, for ye cap, that ev'n while bards 
In praise of the fair bride the mirthful 
hour, fibe song, 
Ev'n in the dance, the banquet and 
The heart returns to its dear native 
bower ; {expanded flower. 
And doubt, t, the mildew, havgs in love's 
For ye, sweet maids!—needless it were 
to tell, [plain, 
How lightly tripp'd at eve upon the 
Young Frederic and the nymph, whose 
powerful speli {tiowery chain 
Had bound him in the sirong though 
That Temper weaves and never 
weaves in vain. 
Beauty but traces letters on the sand ; 
Temper engraves ou brass. And the 
bright swain {mand 
Who owo'd in Mary's form her sofi com- 
As Frederic won her leart, as Claremont 
gain'd her Wand. (life 
And needless ‘twere to tell that Mary's 
in virtue pass'd, and biiss that cannot 
cloy : {cessant strife, 
Whilst Grace with Mowbray wag’d in- 
Ard found in every biessing some 
alloy. (brings joy 
For wedlock, like the Amreeta cup, 
Untading to the : centic aud the good: 
But in the fierce and wicked can de- 
stroy {throug the blood 
Love, peace, and hope, and rushing 
Deatilcss, yet kiting not, give wrath 
perpetual food! 








A SERMON on the SANCTIFICA- 
TION of the Lonv’s Day. By 
the Rev. James Ruver, A. B. 
Curate end Lecturer of Lime- 
house [ Author of a Sermon on the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper). 
Loudon, Rivingtons. 1812. 8vo. 
pp. 28. Pr. 1s. 

THE preacher commence:s with 

Stating the reason why the Sabbath 

was ordained to be hept hic y, aud 


decided !y iasists on the obligation of 


every Christian to observe this im- 
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portant duty, but pathetically la- 
ments the degeneracy of the preseut 
age, and the wilful neglect’ of this 
ordinance among all classes of soci- 
ety. The only remecy, he contends, 
for this alarming evil, is the bene- 
fit of example ; masters of families 
are therefore earnestly exhorted to 
enforce this duty among their chil- 
dren and domestics, and to attend 
themselves on the service of the 
sanctuary. 

We extract the conclusion of this 
discourse : 


Hallow then the Sabbath, and hallow 
it by sanctitying the observance of it. 
Keep it holy, and turn your feet to it. 
Call it your delight. Be assured, un- 
speakably great will be the deti ight-—the 
spiritual joy, with which the due ob- 
servance of it will be attended. You 
will experience the truth of what the 
Seriptures say :—peace will be in all 
her ways, and ple wautness in all her 
paths. These it will invariably pre- 
dace ; and, my friends, when you call it 
your delight, you will find it, from expe- 
rience, to give that peace which the 
world cannot give, and to infuse that joy, 
of which the world cannot bereave you. 
Yes, Christians! if thus you call it your 
delight, the holy of the Lord, and hovour 
Him, not doing yorr ern ways, nor tind- 
iny your own preasure, nor speaking your 
own words, tor these tiangs are wholly 
incompatible with His Loner and incon- 
sistent with the purity of His worslip, 
you will delight yourselves in the Lord, 
and thus delighting, He will cause you 
to ride on the high places of the carth, 





and to feed you vith the heritage ot 


Jacob, that is, He will give you the con- 
solations of His Tloly Spirit to cncer 
and cleyate you above the transitory 
things of this world. He will Bive you 
the rich heritage of His Son, make you 
the heirs of His glory, ane ihe joyful ine 
heritors of that everlasting kKirgdem, 
winch has been obtained by a Savicur's 
triumphs, and pure “d by a Saviour's 
blood! Heaevorth te “ bless ug and 
hover, and giory, and powcr cute Him 
that sitteth upon the throne; and unto 
the Lamb that was slain, for ever and 
ever. Amen.” pp. 24, 25. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 
ARTICLE IN THE QUARTERLY REVIEH, 
LORD GEORGE GRENVILLE'S “ PORTUGAL.” 
— ee 


From many causes, and, probably, in a great measure, from the 
existence of so many more Books than readers im the world, the 
works of authors are confessedly generally judged and appre- 
ciated by what it may please the Reviews to say of them. It is, 
on this account, very delightful, in an age of enlightened judg- 
ment, and of liberal feeling, tike the present, to do j ustice to the 
candor of criticism, as well as tothe depth and fidelity of remark, 
which characterise the pages of one or two of these self-appointed 
dispensers of literary rewards and punishments Among the periodi- 
cal publications which principally serve to convince one of the pre- 
valence of this spirit, the Quarterly Review stands high and 
prominent. , 

In the course of last Spring, 2 Poem was published by Lora 
George Grenville, on the subject of Portugal; the result, certainly, 
and here the Quarterly does not seem to have been guilty of a 
mis-statement, “of a residence of some months in Portugal and 
Spain.” To direct the animadtersions of others, at the same time 
that he vindicates his own, to expose the weakness, the folly, or the 
unworthiness, of those who presume to enter, unqualified, the Muse’s 
temple, and thus to guard her sacred shrine against any who 
hereafter may approach it with unhallowed sacrifice, are the great 
duties which the Critic, in his relation to the literary world, has to 
discharge. ‘These are the terms of the contract he has undertaken ; 
this is the tenure of the station he has assumed. In laboring towards 
the attainment of these important objects, it appears necessary, or at 
least advisable, that, while commenting on the imperfec tions of any 
Publication, he should endeavour studiously to impress a conviction 
that his motives are general, not personal ; that he consults his judg- 
ment in its view of the Book, not his passions in the review of the 
Writer. If disposed to reflect severely, Jet him be quite sure that he 
instances correctly, and, above all, if he hazard general principles, 
Jet him be particularly cautious in the selection of such as will more 
obviously apply against the object of his criticism, thau against 
himself. 
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To these considerations the gentlemen of the Quarterly cannot, 
probably, refuse their assent; and, if so, it may not be unbecoming 
to consider the article in question with reference to them. 

[t is one thing to review a publication, and another to review its 
author. ‘The Quarterly begins by adopting the latter course, ana 
commences its criticism by stating the author to be “the younger 
Branch of a noble Family, whose political opinions on the subject of 
the Peninsular contest are notoriously hostile to our own.” It 
ought to be remarked that “we” generally denotes an incorporated 
firm of criticism, to which every author is taught to look with some 
respect, as it is this sententious collective Being, who usually takes 
the liberty of reviewing him. Now “we” begins the attack in this 
iustance by taking it for grauted that the “ noble House,” of which 
the author of the poem in question is a member, is notoriously 
opposed, in its view ‘of the policy to be pursued on the question of 
the Spanish war, to “ us.” 

Whether correct or not in this extensive view of the state of parties, 
this is the first opinion which is offered on the poem of Portugal, and 
is therefore placed, if not in the front of the battle, at least at the 
head of the review. Whilst this flippant monosyllable thus proceeds, 
“ He was so affected by the evidence of facts, as to have professed 
himself a convert to the general opinion, and produced an ample and 
tuneful recantation.” 

The Quarterly seems here to have a little miscalculated its ground 
of attack; and for this plain reason—That it is as difficult for a 
man to retract what he never has advanced, as it is for him to recant 
from a heresy which he never has professed. 

A man may, generally, when expressing his opinions for the first 
time on any given subject, hope to be secure, at least as far as that 
subject is concerned, from the accusation of inconsistency, or from 
the disgrace of an alleged recantation. Except indeed, by a parody 
on Sir Lucius O’Trigger’s ingenious criticism, im the play of the 
Rivats, a man may be accused of “ thinking an inconsistency.” 

This phrase of recantation is the more remarkable m the Quarterly 
Review, in as much as one should have expected that work, with all its 
connexions, to be by no means open to this sort of mistake. One should 
have thought that, beyond all other Reviews, the Quarterly had op- 
portunities of satisfying itself as to what ere the elements of 
which political inconsistency is composed. Nay more—one should 
have thought that it might, without much trouble, have discovered a 
Character from which to take an admirable study for public recauta- 
tion and political apostasy. Such a character, for instance, as that of 
one, it-such a one exist within the sphere of the Quarterly’s acquaint- 
ance, who may have been, at different periods, equally enthysiastic 
and equally brilliant, first in the support of a principle, and then 
ju its attack, and in whose public carcer probably the best and 
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honestest course he will have pursued, will eventually be found to be 
that, in which, from his own mouth, he has pronounced a very public, 
a very ample, and a very eloquent RECANTATION. 

With such a subject before its eyes, aud no doubt such a subject 
might have been procured, it is mdeed a wonder that ihe Quarterly 
could have foregone the opportunity of the study. 

The next remark which is made by the Quarterly Review does not 
perhaps so especially move one’s astonishment. It remarks that the 
poem is in most parts perfectly unintelligible, and appeals very 
pathetically to the reader in behalf of its own “ extreme perplexity.” 
Now, m most cases of author and critic, one may reter, for the 
reason why the works of the former are inaccessible to the intellects 
of the latter, to one of these two principles—either to the inherent 
obscurity of the one, or io the mopracticable dullness of the other, 
Yet there are some cases im which a third cause may be suspected. 
And peihaps this is one of them,-in which the Quarterly Reviewers 
appear to have been rather wiggardly in the poruon of dine they have 
atiorded to what, pursuing a pretty metaphorical figure, they call 
their plwumets. A page or two more is consumed in dilating still 
further on an opinion, the grounds of which appear to be rendered 
pretty plain to the most ordimary reader by the opening paragraph of 
the article. 

‘The monosytlabic censor then proceeds, with a pretty conceit about 
the Castle of Belem being reflected in the water, which the Quarierly 
is led to suspect never was, and never could be the case. ‘To undeceive 
the Quarterly on this most material and tteresting point of topoxraphi- 


cal kuowledge, would have indeed been hopeless, (frei t).c unprobabi- 
lity of any reviewer going quite as far as Portugal to coriect au opmion 
after he had advanced it,) did there not exist, m 1 the print- 
shops in this Metropolis, an engraving, price ouly 3s. 6d. « lagus 
near Lisbon, where the Quarterly may at ieisure contemplate Lic tower 


of Belem, with its retiection very correctly pourtrayed m the water be- 
neath. 

‘Lhe conceit is however pretty, and it is a pity that it is unfounded in 
fact. But the trath is that here, as in most other instances, the conceit 
of the Quarterly partakes more of the nature of what is meant by that 
word im its modern acceptation, than of what was conveyed by it, 
when some of the poems of our immortal bard were intitled * the right 
merrie and pleasaunte conccite of Maister William Shakespeare.” 

The lives in which the author stands accused by the Quarterly of 
© ottacking with equal uovelty and truth the Tiger Superstition,” are the 
following, descriptive of the horrors of the Inquisition, established by 
the Portuguese Jesuits atGoa. From this quotation it will be pro- 
bably inferred that, though perhaps nove/, the accusation, as far as it 
relates to the digerising superstition, is untrue, 
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Dread Superstition, as thy tyrant reign 
From yon brown summits to the western main 
Stretches its influence wide, as thy full hand 
Grasps the rich prize, and shadows half the land, 
Young Genius flies afar, and the free soul ° 
Of mounting Enterprise, whose strong controul 
Bids the pure stream of manly daring start 
Quick from the rustic’s as the monarch’s heart, 
Lives now no more, and, with that soul, has died 
Its noblest ruling passion, Patriot Pride. 

Beneath these cloistered Walls, no grateful Train 
Blesses their Shadow on the subject Plain, 

For, where the Convent rears its wealthy head, 
It stays the Sun-beam from the Peasant’s Shed, 
And Man, and Nature, are alike debased, 

An heartless Slave, amid a cheerless Waste! 
Within,—each livelier Virtue, wont to bless 
The peaceful hours of social Happiness, 

*Mid Souls estranged from all its dearer Ties, 
From all its sweeter, kindlier, Sympathies, 
Chilled by thy Touch, in languid current flows, 
And Feeling sickens at its own Repose.— 

Such is thy baneful Influence, whether shewn, 
As here, the Tyrant of some Mountain Throne, 
Or where thy bolder arm o’er the high Fane 
Of peopled Lisbon spreads its wider reign.— 

F’en where the vertic beam its fury pours 
With fiercest fervor o’er yon Indian shores, 
Where the gaunt Tiger couches for his prey, 
And shares with wilder Man the sovereign swayy 
TF trace thy bigot march! I see thee stand 
With mien of terror on the burning strand ; 
There, as the tortur’d Savage shrieks aloud, 
Urge, with thy demon voice, the fiends of blood, 
Raise thy fell hymn of sacrifice on high, 

And close with pious pomp the horrid Blasphemy ! 


* An ordinary poet,” proceeds the Quarterly, “ would, at the moment 
when Lord George wrote, have seen in Portugal the stains of more 
recent blood than that which Superstition had shed.” It then hints at 
“ the conflagration of towns,” then gently insinuates “ the devastation 
of whole provinces,” and then insists on something (but God knows 
when or where it happened,) about “ the massacre of ha/f'a people,” 
which, says the Quarterly, “ was before Lord George’s eyes.” “ He 
was at leisure to remember all the enormities of the tyrant Supersti- 
tion, and to forget the tender mercies of Massena’s Invasion” —Thus 
let the future poet beware, under pain of the Quarterly’s indiguation, 
how he ailudes to the extermiuation of the Druidic worship from this 
country by the fire and sword of the Romans—W hy !—Because he 
“ would have seen the stains of more recent blood” in the history of the 
Danish Invasion, or in that of the wars of the Heptarchy— But let 
him not allude to the Danish Invasion, or to the Wars of the Hep- 
taychy—-W hy i—Because he will see the death-blow of three genera- 
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tions of British Nobility struck, and “ the massacre of half” the 
British people achieved under the feudal banners of York and 
Lancaster. Let him not dare to breathe a syllable about “ the flames 
which the torch of bigotry once lighted” at Smithfield, because he 
will see the compliment very handsomely returned upon Popish 
cruelty by the “ tender mercies” of the Protestant Elizabeth. 

‘The true reason, however, for this part of the noble Author’s con- 
duct, which has fallen under the censure of the Quarterly, appears to 
be this—'That he happened at that moment not to be writing on the 
subject of Massena’s Invasion, nor on any subject, in the most distant 
mansier connected with, or leading to, it. Then, doubtless, exclaims 
the Quarterly, he ought to have written on it, and on it alone.—So, 
probably, he would have done, had he consulted the Quarterly on the 
subject of bis Poem. 

The Quarterly extracts from the Argument of the Poem the fol- 
lowing passage. 


“The performance of the duties of Religion, by no means necessarily, or 
men connected with the artificial gloom inspired by the seclusion of 
the Cloister. 

“ The Divine Being perhaps to be worshipped with feelings of a more exalted 
Devotion in his works, as cisplayed in ay extensive prospect.” 


Where, it triumphantly asks, are the corresponding lines in the 
Poem to be found:—The Quarterly is intreated to accept these lines 
which have been extracted for its satisfaction on this point. 


Yet, while far gazing on those Towers sublime, 
Which mock, in gloomy pride, the wrecks of time ; 
Should, chance, my eye to yon bright prospect rove, 
Land, Ocean, City, Plain, or shadowy Grove, 

Sure something seems to whisper, “ Not alone 

“ Where yon vast building rears its massive stone, 
“ And Fancy learns from cloistered gloom to steal 
« That mimic awe which reason scorns to feel, 

“« Not there thy scene, Devotion,— look around, 

“ Where Nature owns but the horizon’s bound! 

“ Where all create a Master’s hand proclaim, 

“ And every Zephyr breathes one mighty name ! 
«There, while vou see the Western Ocean play 

“ In the soft radiance of declining day, 

* Or scan yon vine-clad hill, yon level strand, 

“ There shall you trace with love His plastic hand, 
* Hail His mild lustre in the evening sky, 

“ And, ’mid his brightest works, adore the Deity !” 


The attention is next directed to what the Quarterly is disposed te 
consider as an incousistency between the Argument and the Notes, 
where it observes, the former states those very men to be “ ancient 
Portuguese W orthies,” whom the notes show to have been “ some of the 
greatest monsters that ever scourged mankind.” ‘This accusation is 
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certainly very sevére against the posthumous Fame of the departed 
Heroes in question.—So severe indeed that one should wish to vindi- 
cate the memory of some of them, and convince the Quarterly that its 
jedgment had been too harsh, could one but discover to which of 
them in particular this general sweeping clause of “ greatest monsters 
that ever scourged mankind” was intended to apply.— ts it to apply to 
Atfonzo the First, who delivered the whole of Portugal from the 
domination of the Infidels, and established by conquest the Portuguese 
Monarchiy, over which he afterwards ruled iu wisdom, and in peace ?— 
Or to Juan the First, who successfully asserted his country’s cause in 
the field, and eventually saved it from being annexed to the Spanish 
Crown? Is it to Pedro, surnamed the Just ?—Is it to Magellan, to 
Vasco de Gama, or to the great Affonzo d’ Albuquerque ?—To poor 
Camoens, the patriotic and peaceful father of Portuguese Poetry ?— 
Is it possible that the sainted memory of Inez de Castro can have 
so deserved at the hands of the Quarterly Review ?—Or does its ex~ 
ecration confine itself to the character of Emmanuel, whose reign, 
we are told in the Notes, “ was deservedly styled the golden age of 
Portugal ?’— These are the characters to which the 4rgument in 
question has attached the term of “ Portuguese HWorthies,” but whom 
the Quarterly is disposed to consider as “ the greatest monsters who 
ver scourged maniaind.” 

The Review observes generally on the second part of the Poem, 
that the most striking peculiarity of it is that, though it still bears the 
name of © Portugal,” “ it chiefly relates to the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” Of the ingenuity, as well as justice, of 
this remark, the reader may be permitted to doubt when he finds the 
“ Second Part” opening with an address to the Portugueze, calling 
on them, not less by that brave ancestry whose great examples yet 
remain on their records, whose pure blood yet beats withiu their veins, 
than by the animating and sacred cause to which their suffering country 
now invites them. Nor does the “second part of the Poem” seem 
to wander far from the subject which it professes, in the allusion to the 
popular belief relative to the re-appearance of King Sebastian, which 
passage occurs immediately after the opening lines. But here comes 
the rub. After the description of the battle of Busaco, (in the course 
of which, by the way, not a line is found contaiuing the slightest re- 
semblance to “the éraiis which Mr. Scott has given to the batile of 
Albuera,” aud in which there is no “ description of the soldiers of 
England, Scotland, and [reland,”) the Author has dared to wander 
from the immediate scenery and History of Portugal to the tempiing, 
and, perhaps, not unappropriate contemplation of the claims of Lord 
Wellingtou, and of Sir W. Beresford, on the gratitude of their coun- 
try, whose exertions thay have so well direcied, and whose gallant 
armies they have so successfully led, in the peuinsula of Spain and 
Portugal. Of this aberration, if it be one, as well as of a passing 
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tribute to the memory of a dear and gallant friend, the Author is most 
certainly guilty ia the “second part of the Poem.” And then, for- 
sooth, proh pudor ! he has the audacity, somewhere towards the con- 
clusion, to express some admiration of Peace in the abst:act, and to 
hint a hope that it may be possible for his country to look to the pros- 
pect of some time or other enjoying it, without a diminution of her 
glory, or a dereliction of her duties to herself and to the world. 
And this too, against the declared and decided opinion of every army 
contractor on one hand, and every old woman in the country on the 
other, who enjoy war, while they see it at a very great distance, and 
have the Quarterly Review at their back to reiterate their arguments, 
and partake their enthusiasm. 

Little more is left of general observation on the part of the Re- 
viewers. Of the one or two instances “ of railing smoothly and of 
reasoning wrong,” which remam, one should not wish to deprive 
them, nor to lessen their good opinion of themselves by any tdiberal 
or unbecoming eriticisin. 

One should here be tempted to close this article of the Quarterly, 
but that a general remark or two may perbaps be allowed, in pure good- 
will to the Review, aud really from a wish to guard it for the future 
against some few errors, into which it may mnadverteutly have been led. 

And, first, with regard to the error of imisquotadion im geveral, and 
particularly as applicable to one or two passages in the article under 
consideration, in which the Quarterly has, very kindly, made the 
author of the Poem a present of a few such epithets as “buiiing” applied 
to the top of a cliff, or of such figures as “ morning’s pensive eve,” 
or “mental sense,” of which terms (at least in the two editions in 
which the work has hitherto appeared,) he is unquestionably innocent. 
To most of these gratuitous contributions the Quarterly, probably for 
the purpose of asserting more impressively some Patent of misquota- 
tion which it may have obtained, has extended whatever dignity may 
be couterred by. capitals, or whatever mterest may be excited by italics. 
~—Now, to ridicule any one’s nonsense is never a very arduous task, 
nor probably is the original writing of that nonsense particularly difti- 
cult. But to write nonsense, and then to employ one’s own pen to 
ridicule it, must be extremely delightful, and very easy. ‘To assume 
false positions must ever be found much less laborious in its pro- 
cess, and much more effectual in its end, thav 19 reason from true 
ones. And on many accounts— First, because it would be unpardon- 
able indeed in the censor, vot to render his victory most complete, 
when he has to form his adversary, and prepare him for the combat, 
with all the weaknesses and all the absurdities the best calculated to 
facilitate the triumph— ut, principally, because, in such a case, the 
syllogist woula probably frame his fact afier his inference, both as to 
time, and as to structure, instead of stooping to the humiliating drud- 
gery of drawing his inference from his tact. ‘To discover this secret, 
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and to allow its usefulness, are the same. If the gentlemen of the 
Quarterly deny their application of it, the passages themselves remain 
in contrast against them. But if, on the other hand, they assume a 
bolder and mantier tone, if they plead their right as Reviewers, (which 
may the God of criticism, whoever he be, forbid should be denied 
them,) of mferring from false premises, and of exemplifying by false 
quotation, of asserting without truth, and of extracting without fide- 
lity, we bid them heartily farewell, leaving to them their invalu- 
able prerogative unquestioned and uninvaded, 


But, before we part, one word on the term “ Public Spirit,” which 
sacred and much-injured name is most blasphemously taken in vain in 
the last paragraph but one of the article. 

If “ Public Spirit” is ever to be considered as the strength and safety 
of a state ; if an aspiring notion may be formed of this virtue in its theo- 
ry; or if we have been taught to bend in admiration before it as the 
practical attribute of great and good men, “ Public Spirit” must be 
contemplated and revered thus—Not as the indentured partisan of any 
specific measures ; not as the unchanging bigot to any specific opmions ; 
but as the soul which may equally animate opposing parues, and 
equally direct their contending counsels—A virtue perhaps rarely 
bestowed by Providence, but certainly never originated by education, 
by precept, by example, or by prejudice—A principle, not of human 
prescription, but of divine origin, implanted by the eternal mtluence of 
nature herself, to be encouraged, matured, and directed, not by the con- 
troversial bias, which may sway the opinions, but by the genutue feclings 
that should animate the mind, of man—Ad quam nun docti, sed fact ; 
non instituti, sed imbuti sumus”— Not more, of necessity, belonging to 
those whom the Quarterly Review, very emphatically, observes to have 
fuled in the objects of Alexandria and the Dardanelles, than to those 
who sealed the destinies of Sir John Moore and his brave army in 
Spain, and found a grave for their countrymen among the marshes of 
Walcheren: Not predicable exclusively of the champion of War, or 
of the advocate of Peace, but always of him who would prefer the 
peace of honour, accompanied with national and civil freedom, “ pla- 
cidam sub Libe: tate quietem,” to war however glorious, however ani- 
mating, or however successful. Lastly, one is tempted to describe 
* Public Spirit” as a virtue rarely discoverable in the petty warfare 
of coutemporary criticism, and scarcely to be looked for in the name- 
less censor, who skuiks, though uot uuseen, to the attack, behind the 


seveu-fold shield of a Party Review. 
TELL 
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PREFACE. 


In the beginning of the last century, 
two works, on principles nearly simi- 
lar to these of the present attempt, 
were successively undertaken in this 
country. The first was edited by the 
learned Mr. Wassr, in 1722, by the 
name of Bibliotheca Literaria, hut its 
existence was confined to ten numbers. 


The second a ) peared under the title of 


Misveilunee Observalioncs, m= 17381. 
Although it was sup¢rintended by Dr. 
Jonriy, it received so little enconrage- 
ment in En 
ighteen months it was removed to 
Liolland, and translated and continued 
in the Latin language. Notwith- 
standing the contributions of the learn- 
ed on the > Continent, it ceas sed to be 
published in its ort ain ul series in 1789. 
A tew numbers were afterwards added 
at along and irregular 
each other ; but the 
abandoned. 

Since that perio@, a new era has 
arisen in Classical literature. The la- 
bors of Beatriry, which had been 
either neglected or obstructed by his 
conte mporari *s, have been duly appre- 
ciated by amore evlightened age, and 
every succeeding year adds new bays 
to the ct hus tame. Ifis critical 
disquisitions have given birth to those 


interval from 


work wes soon 


. +} 
Vreauny 


of liemsrrrners, Rouxsex, Vareke- 
wager, Virrorsox, Barack, Dawes, 
Marktranp, Tovy, Vyrwnirt, and 


Porson. 


Rv these great luminaries, a 
flood of 


light has been shed on the 


sland, that at the end of 
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Classical world, and critical knowledge 
has assumed a meridian brightness, 
which even the gloom of political dis- 
seusions, or of revolutionary storms, 
eu neither obscure nor diminish. 
The present time abounds with men 
of accurate taste, and critical sagacity, 
of rich and various information, and of 
splendid genius. It has been thought 
that an attempt to collect their scat- 
tered rays would tend to cherish the 
blaze of literature by general communi- 
cation. With this view the present 
repository is offered to their patronage, 
and if they will honor it with their 
support, aud adorn it by their produc- 
tions, a co niident expec tation ef suc- 
cess may be formed. On them the 
fate of it depends. We protess to be 
only instruments in their hands. 

‘The experience of a few months has 
proved that our plan was not visionary. 
An inclination has been manifested to 
promote it; and if that inclination is 
fulfilled according to the specimens 
exhibited in the present volume, our 
task will soon become that of selec- 
tion. In the Notes to Correspondents 
atlixed to cach number, the positive 
and negative particulars of our wishes 
will be found ; but our wishes and our 
endeavours will always be regulated 
by the decision of public taste 

In the prosecution of our plan, we 
earnestly intreat the contributions of 
the learned and ingenious of every 
country, in the Latin, English and 
French Janguages, on the following 
subjects : 

Critical Observations on Classical 
authors—Criticisms on new editions 
of the Classics, and on Publications, 
relating to Greek, Latin, and Oriental 
Literature—Disquisitions on Classical 
and Literary Sul.«cts— Philological 
and Literary Anecdotes—Classical and 
Oriental Antiquities —Biblical Criti- 
cisins and Dissertations—Grammiati- 
cal and Etyvmological Researches — 
Bibliographical Intelligence — Colla- 
tions of Greek and = Lat. MSS— 
Greek and Latin Original Poetry— 

rize Poems, and other Academical 
Exercise —Repub lications of scarce 
and valuable Tracts on Critical and 
Philological Subjects, and of impor- 
tant <rticles in Continental Journals. 
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Tt remains for us only to add, in the 
words of our Continental Predeces- 
sors ;—Quamobrem iterum atque ite- 
rum omnis ordinis etatisque eruditos, 
tam exteros quam indigenas, humanis- 
simé invitamus ad symbolas alacriter 
conferendas ; et meminisse admone- 
mus, hic nobis nihil, si recedatur ab 
honesta literas adjuvandi voluptate, 
colligi preter molestiam laboremque : 
quem, ut quodammedd imminuant, 
quantum in se est, etiam atque etiam 
rogamus, ut in posterum characteribus 
perspicuts distinetéque ductis, adcura- 
taque scriptione uti velint, ne typogra- 
phica menda, que preter voluntatem 
— nusiram, sed nostre tamen 

rac in parte deticientis perspicacitatis 

culpa, im hos libellos irrepsere nimis 
frequentia, suo ipsorum vitio et pre- 
cipuo damno augeantur atque muti- 
plicentur. 


CONTENTS. 


Oxford Prize Essay On the Utility of 
Classical Learning in subserviency to 
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Scorr}]—Critical Review of Illusira- 
tions of Homer — Supplementary 
Notes to Mr. Barker’s Edition of Cice- 
ro’s two Tracts, No. 1. [E. H. Bar- 
Ker|—Notice of Q. Horatii Flacci 
Opera, No. 1v.—Specimens of Persian 
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N. B. Much correspond nce relative 
to the New Edition of svcrurns’ Griex 
Tuesavnus will be found in this Jovn- 
Nat. The Subsei iption list is also ad- 
ded. Subscribers’ numes received by Mir. 


A. J. Valpy. 


The numbers are ALWAYS publish- 
ed on the 1st of April, July, October, 
aud Junuary. Subscriberstherefure may 
have them with their Reviews, by 
giving a general order to their Book- 
sellers. 


Communications are requested to be 
sent to Mr. A. J. Valpy, Tooke’s Court, 
Chancery Lane, London. 
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Epineurcu Review. 


Tur short work which was published under the title of “ Essay 
oN THE Practice or tHe Bririsn GovernMeENT,” was first 
sent into the world in the unfinished state it appeared, merely as an ex- 
periment ;—for as the manuer of treating the subject was new, no 
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controversies had taken place on the real or supposed arguments it 
pretended to bring forward. The trial has fully answered my expec- 
tation, and I am happy to find that the Epinspureu Review has 
been the first to take the bait: I ain only surprised that this learned 
body should have delegated the review of the work, contemptible as it 
is declared to be, to so unskilful a hand ! It is unusual for writers to 
answer anonymous critics : but as criticisms were anxiously expected, 
we may bring the subject to a fair issue, while in reasoning, the argu- 
ments are of more importance than the names of individuals who 
carry on the controversy. 

The first accusation brought against this work, is, that it is the 
worst written and the worst reasoned that has ever been seen. It seems 
very strange that if such be really the case, the critic had not spared 
himself the pains of perverting and misrepresenting the whole train of 
that very bad reasoning ; and that he should suppress every argument 
it contamed, keeping them out of sight, in order to make his own ab- 
surd account of it less objectionabie to his readers. ‘The arrogance 
which this criticism breathes throughout, shows it to be the production 
of some very narrow-minded writer ; and this will appear stili_ more 
evident in the sequel. The pollution of the virtuous ears of true Bri- 
tons, is another of those inconsistencies which attend all, who, fond of 
their own opinions, do not wisi to allow to others, the right which 
they themseives enjoy. 

‘Lhe doctrines of my work are considered as dangerous, because a 
daring attack is meditated on the liberties of the people : this address 
to the mob is like the phrase used by the French Convention, “ ihe 
republic is in danger.” 

If then, as this writer seems to think, the credit of the House of 
Commons stands so low in the public opinion, that a foolish pampliet 
can overthrow its credit, then indeed has he granted me much 
more ground than | ever expected! He thinks then that there is no 
time to lose, and the sooner | am hustled out of sight, the better. 
For my part, I feel happy in avowing, that | have a far more noble 
opinion of the British polity than he has, that 1 think it has many 
advantages ; and, among others, that it can bear examination, with- 
out danger of being overthrown. It is true, | have not employed 
my time in speaking of these merits, because | considered them to 
be too well known to ail the world to need any repetition on my 
part. As all human institutions, however, have their inconveniences, 
so has the British government; but as an endeavour to show its 
detects, was my object, and not panegyric, | do not think the super- 
cilious and vulgar abuse L have received, is quite fair. 

The critic, who seems to know every body’s business better than 
his own, (for he certainly mistook his talents, when he pretended to 
write on the nature of this government) tells the world that [ have 
“lived so long out of England, as to have lost the greater portion 
of those feedings, without which it is not possible to reason, in this 
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country, on the English Constitution.” This is certaiiily new-invented 
logic ; I have always been taught to think that, in order to’ reason 
accurately, it is necessary to set aside all feelings, which may tend 
to bias the judgment. He seems to feel very angry that he has to 
deal with one, who has divested himself of prejudice; so that no 
man can feel the advantages of this government, unless he has certain 
feelings to help his judgment !—it follows from this, that according 
to his own. mode of demonstration the British Constitution is 
not reconcileable to mere reason, unless a few salutary prejudices 
lend their aid. ‘This, | must confess, is, from a defender of the faith, 
the severest satire that ever was levelled against it. 

But while the critic seems to find fault with me for having seen 
so much of the world, as not to be so docile a disciple of his doc- 
trines as others, | must recal to his memory what are our different 
means of judging of governments. 

They who have lived under various systems of laws, and have 
narrowly watched their operation on the character of nations, learn 
to appreciate the respective advautages of each, without overlooking 
their defects. They who have seen different modes of government, 
it is true, get rid of their feelings, or rather prejudices, and by that 
means are better able to judge of the structure ef human society than 
such men as our Edinburgh Reviewer, who never having perhaps 
stirred beyond his own fire-side, repeats by rote the different pre- 
cepts of his code, without ever having questioned or examined it ; 
and who never having seen any other but that, under which he is 
accustomed to live, is consequently a very unfit judge of the state of 
his own country. 

The account given of the contents of the work may be answered 
in a very few words. A string of disjointed sentences are culled 
from the different parts of the book, as best suits the purpose of this 
accurate critic: and thus being deprived of their contexts, are joined 
together by his own report. In this way any book may be mis- 
represented, good or bad, and the author by this very fair method 
of criticism may be made to talk all the nonsense, which never had 
any existence but in the candid critic’s own noddle. I shall there- 
fore make no comment on the whole of this very ingenious way 
of judging. The readers of books, as published by the writers 
themselves, will only find how much harm it must do to the credit 
of the literary society, to allow such men to bring their useful work 
into general disrepute. I trust, however, that the review in question 
will be the last, which Mr. Jeffery will admit from the hand of 
this liberal commentator; for whoever tekes the trouble to detect 
these uncandid misrepresentations by looking into the work itself 
will be satisfied, that every word has been wilfully misunderstood. 

Another violent accusation of my work is, that it inculcates prin- 
ciples of servility. ‘The answer to this depends on a fallacy, which 
seems to have got into the critic’s confused head. 

VOL. I. NO. [, *T 
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It must be observed throughout the whole of this ingenions per- 
formance, this great doctor has taken it for granted that monarchy 
and despotism are synonymous terms, And here 1 must in return 
give him a lesson on the English language, of which he seems to 
stand as much in need as myself. He confuses the meaning of the 
terms, absolute and arbitrary, taking them in the same sense. 

ivery government is absolute, when its operations are moved by 
its own internal power; hence the British government is absolute, 
because it depends on no external control for its determinations. I 
am at a loss to find any other meaning to which [ can apply the term. 

Arbitrary power 1 understand to mean that, which acts entirely 
from the interior impulse of the ruler, without regard to any 
established laws or forms, and this seems to designate Despotism. 
i have contended that monarchy is essentially different from this, 
and if our critic has ever read Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, which, 
from his own words, seems very doubtful, he would not have fallen 
into so gross a mistake. Servility is congenial to Despotism; the 
strict point of honor is the characteristic of monarchy. In every 
sort of government there will be sycophants and flatterers—but to be 
a sycophant it is not necessary to pay court alone to a king. In this 
country, as there are more men who by turns obtain a short and 
transient power, the number of Toadies must increase with the 
demand for such a-necessary appendage of greatness ; and our critic, 
if he accuses me of this failing, will at any rate confess that I have 
made a better choice of an object than he has, since he certainly 
looks up with reverence aud veneration to the leaders of the Whig 
faction, which [ have the firmness to impugn. 

It is now my turn to make a few observations on his origin of 
Monarchy, and [ will here transcribe his own words. 

P. 322.1. 29. “ From the first moment that men began to asso- 
ciate together and to act in concert, it would be found that all men 
could not take a share in consulting and regulating their operations, 
and that the greater part must submit to the direction of certain 
managers or leaders,” Kc. Xc. ln order not to be accused of mis- 
quoting, I refer to the Review. “he motives which induced men to 
introduce monarchy, to make it hereditary, and afterwards to limit 
its power, are all detailed at full length. From what authority this 
piece of history is taken we are not told, while every passage both 
ancient and modern proves the very reverse to be true. When did it 
ever happen, that in the origin of society a barbarous nation should in 
mass meet, and reason like statesmen, as the critic has so accurately 
described. Like Rousseau’s social contract, it is the produce of his 
own brain, with the very testimony of history flatly in the teeth of it. 

The first kings have ever been warlike leaders, who, by being suc- 
cessful, have so confirmed their power, as to hand it down to their 
sons. These, born to the throne, have degenerated from the virtues 
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of their fathers ; and insurrection, partially successful, has probably 
placed the first limits to monarchic rule. 

In the Sixth Book of Polybius is a fine piece of reasoning on this 
subject, which, wich the History of every Monarchy, not even that 
of England excepted, coutradicts every word of my critic’s theory. 

He is pleased to raise his superstructure on the supposed events, 
although overturned by all historical records ; and this, together with 
the delightful confusion in his head of monarchy and despotism, being 
the basis of all his following prolix and dull reasonings ;—the rest of 
his Review merits no kind of answer. 

I have, however, one obligation to my Reviewer, which I must 
acknowledge ; and must make an excuse for one accusation, which is 
not without justice, | mean inaccuracy. 

1 must inform him that 1 employed another person to correct my 
MS. which he did carelessly. Many words were omitted, which 
render some passages obscure ; all which faults [ will, to the best 
of my ability, correct, when | re-publish the work, which will shortly 
take place, as the edition is selling very fast. 

In a defence of this work, which I shall shortly bring forward, I 
propose to answer these criticisms more fully; at the same time I 
shall give a chapter on the responsibility of ministers, which I think 
will appear to be true only in theory, and impossible in practice. 
Should Mr. Jeffery put that also into the hands of any critic, I trust I 
shall meet with an antagonist possessed of more information and 
urbanity. 


December, 1812. G. F. Leckie. 








PROSPECTUS 
For publishing by Subscription a Work entitled 
WTP UN WD AVON 
THE VALIDITY OF THE HEBREW TEXT. 

Tue contents of the above work must be highly interesting to all sincere Pro- 
fessors of Judaism, or Christianity ; who both ground their religion on the Old Testa- 
ment, which has been handed down to us inits primitive language, inan uninterrupted 
succession in one nation, which, on account of its sacredness, has preserved it 
carefully (the Pentateuch in particular) in its original order, phraseology, numerals, 
and orthography, as well as the 3:n>) “sp Keri and Cathib. 

The indefatigable and learned Masoretics, who began with the period of Ezra, 
and whose learning was by no means inferior to moderu Doctors of Christianity, and 
who lived nearer the time of the promulgation of the Sacred Code, did not presume 
either to question its genuincuess, or to alter an iota of it. But very different has 
been the conduct of learned moderns, with whom a spirit of innovation has be- 
come prevalent, and has given rise to a new system. 

In the last century, Dr. Kennicott and other contemporary divines of his reli- 
gious persuasion sedulously endeavoured to bring into disrepute the Hebrew Text, 
which had stood the test of above three thousand years, and had been received by 
innumerable learned men as valid, but which was now charged by him with omis- 
sions, interpolations, aud alterations of various descriptions, and in a most absurd and 
improper manner. Instead of meeting with judicious opponents, who should have 
been on their guard, when so important an object was attacked, the Doctor found a 
namber of wealthy enthusiasts, who fostered his endeavours. 
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This innovating system has become so prevalent among the learned of the present 
age, that before they can understand, or even read the Hebrew language, they 
fancy themselves qualified to amend the sacred text, and its phraseology; and pro- 
fess to discover its corruptions, and correct its numerous inaccuracies. 

The Rev. Dr, A, Clarke has boldly questioned the genuineness of the sacred text ; 
as may be seen in his Critical Commentary on the Pentateuch, wherein he lias col- 
lected numerou. passags from that portion of the Bible, which he declares to be 
false readings, interpolations, &c. &e. and supports his assertions by authorities 
from subsequent versions. The Author therefore of the work now announced 
has thought it incumbent on him to stand forth and defend the validity of the 
Hebrew text, against all the attacks of its assailants. 

The intended work consists of forty-eight examinations of the most important sub- 
jects of Dr. Clarke’s Commentary on the Pentateuch, wherein, as is mentioned 
above, he charges the original text with these corruptions; in which examinations, 
I shall lay these false charges imputed to the Hebrew text by him, Dr. Kennicott, 
and others, before the reader ; and make it speak in its own defence, and vindicate 
itself from the imputations aliedged against its veracity. 

This work is nota dry controversy, supported by quibbling or versatilities; but 
a justification, and critical vindication of the present Hebrew text ; grounded on 
reason, and supported by the testimony of Scripture, the Hebrew Etymology, the 
Hebrew literature of old, and by the philosophical criticisms of many illustrious 
writers among the Hebrews. 

To which will be added A SUPPLEMENT, 

Containing several Questions put to the Author, respecting the authority of the 
a of Daniel; and answers thereto, proving its authenticity and integrity at 
arge. 

By SOLOMON BENNETT. 

The work will consist of about two hundred pages in quarto, on good paper: 

price to Subscribers 15s. Subscriptions received by the Author, 475, Strand. 





ENTIRE NEW IVORK. 
Early in 1813 will be published, to be coniinued annually, 
THE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CALENDAR OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE FOR THE YEAR 1812, 
CONTAINING | 

I. Tae Dictionary of all Living Autsors, Male and Female (announced for 
some time past) specifying the date and place of their uativity, residence, and 
station in life, and the titles of their works in the order of their publication. 

II. A similar Dictionary of Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, and Musical Com- 

osers. 

ut. A Register of ali the Universities and Public Schools, with lists of the Heads of 
Colleges, Professors, Tutors, Masters, &c. promotions and appointments ; prize- 
questions, and other particulars relative to those seminaries. 

IV. An account of all the Public Societies, Institutions, Libraries, and Exhibitions 
for the promotion of Literature, and the Arts and Sciences, not only in the metro- 
polis, but in every part of the United Kingdom, their Officers ; an abstract of 
their proceedings, lectures, &c. during the preceding year. 

V. Miscellaneous Articles of useful and interesting intelligence on eyery subject 
connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts; including new projects, im- 
provements, inventions, patents, &c. 

VI. Biographical Sketches of eminent Literary Characters, Artists, and Men of 
Science, deceased in 1812. 

To which will be added a Catalogue of English Books, Music, and Prints, pub- 
lished during the year, and of new Foreign Works imported ; a List of Reviews, 
Magazines, Journals, Newspapers, &c. &c.—A List of the principal Booksellers, 
especially of such as possess valuable collections, also of the Music and Print- 
sellers. 

The friends to this undertaking are earnestly requested to assist the Editor with 
any authentic information they may possess, which should be addressed, as early 
as possible (free of postage) to the Publisher, Mr. Colburn, Public Library, Conduit 
Strect, Hanover Square, London. 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 





Classical. 


Titi Lucretii Cari de Rerum Natura libros sex, ad exémplarium MSS, fidem 
recensitos, longe emendatiores reddidit, commentariis perpetuis illustravit, indi- 
cibus instruxit , et cum animadversionibus Ricardi Bentleii, non ante vulgatis, 
aliorum subinde miscuit Gilbertus Wakefield, A. B. Collegii Jesu apud Canta- 
brigienses olim Socius. Editio Secunda. Quatuor voluminibus.—The scarcity of 
the origina! quarto edition of this work, is well known to every classical scholar, 
and the avidity with which a copy is bought up, when it occasionally makes its 
appearance in a catalogue, shows how highly the copious notes of the erudite 
Commentator are prized by the learned. ‘These, and other considerations, have 
encouraged the publication of a second edition ; and that it might become more 
extensively useful, by being more moderate in price, the publishers have printed 
itin octavo, aud in such a mamner, as to combine elegance with utility. 

Mr. Frey has in the press his Hebrew and English Grammar. The author 
hopes to have succeeded in opening a way te obtain the knowledge of this most 
ancient and sacred language, in less time, and with far less difficulty and per- 
plexity, than any other language, whether ancient or modern. The whole will 
be divided into distinet chapters, and each chapter followed by Exercises accord- 
ing to the principal rules, that practice and theory might go hand-in-hand, This 
work will be accompanied by the whole Book of Psalms in Hebrew. Price to 
Subscribers 8s. to Non-Subscribers 10s. 6d. and without the Psalms 7s. 6d. The 
names of Subscribers must be sent to the Author, Mount Street, Whitechapel 
Road, with a reference to a place in London, where the work can be delivered, 
and payment received. 

Mr. Frey has also prepared for the press a Hebrew Dictionary, in two parts, on 
an entire new plan. ‘The first part will contain all the-Primitives and pots ern 
vative, with its Prefixes, Suffixes, and divers variations, with a Latin and English 
translation ; and the second, the principal words in the Latin and English Jan- 
guages with a Hebrew translation. 

Mr. Howes (the translator of Persius) is proceeding in the work of translating 
and commenting on the Satires and Epistles of Horace. 

A gentleman of the University of Oxford is ing for the press a splendid 
edition of Martyn’s Eclogues of Virgil, with Cistveree colored plates of Bota- 
nical subjects. 

Athenzus.—Collections from the Deipnosophists ; or Banquet of the Gods, of 
Atheneus. Translated from the original Greek. By Thomas Eagles, Esq. F.R.3. 
Beautifully printed in two volumes, post 8vo. 

In the Press, uniform with Hoogeveen, Lamberti Bos Elli Greece cum pri- 
orum Editorum, suisque observationibus, edidit Godofredus Henricus Schafer. 


Biblical, 


The Rev. B. Brook, of Tutbury, has in the press, in three octavo volumes, the 
Lives of the Reformers, containing a biographical account of those divines, who 
distinguished themselves in the cause of religious liberty, from the Reformation, 
under Queen Elizabeth, to the Act of Uniformity in 1662.- This work will con- 
tain a regular series of the History of Nonconformists during a period of one 
hundred years : and is wholly collected from authentic historical records and 
numerous MS. documents, which will include a very large selection of interesting 
and curious information never before published. 

The Bp. of Meath has in the press a volume of Sermons on important subjects. 

A volume of Sermons on subjects chiefly practical, by the late Dr. Munkhouse, 
is in the press. 

The Lectures on the Collects by the Rev. Dr. Draper, in 3 vol. 8vo. are in the 
press, and will soon be ready for delivery to subscribers. Those who intend te 
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subscribe will please to forward their names to David Arnot, 17, Gracechureli- 
street. 

The Rev. R. Mant is printing two volumes of Parochial and Domestic Ser- 
mons, designed to illustrate and euforce the most important articles of Christian 
faith and practice. 

The Rev. Mr. Lacey, of Salter’s Hall, is about to publish two volumes of 
Family Discourses, crown octavo, price 12s. Each voiume will contain twenty 
discourses of a moderate length, and written on subjects expressly adapted to 
domestic use. 

Sermons, by the late Rev. W. B. Kirwan, Dean of Killala, with a Skctch of 
his Life, are printing in two octavo volumes. 

Mr. Bruce, of Whitburn, will shortly publish a Series of Discourses on Evange- 
lical and Practical Subjects. 

Mr. Clapham is printing a new edition of the first and second volumes of his se- 
lected Sermons. 

A work by the late Dr. Robertson, the celebrated historian, is in the press, 
on the Grounds of Pretestantism ; or the causes which contributed to the seces- 
sion of our forefathers from the errors and corruption of the church of Rome. 

The Rev. Henry Baber has completed the publication of a Fac-simile of the 
Book of Psalms of the LXX Version, as its text is preserved in the Alexandrian 
MS. He has also issued Proposals for publishing a Fac-simile of the Pentateuch, 
after the same MS. which is intended to be comprised in Three Parts, printed in 
imperial folio, to correspond with the portions of the MS. already printed by 
himself and Dr. Woide. A few copies will be printed on vellum. 

Mr. Frey is now publishing a fac-simile of Vander Hooght’s Hesrew 
Brsxe, dedicated by permission to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of St. 
Davids. The work will be comprised in Twelve Parts each containing 128 

ages, price 5s. 3d. common, 7s. 6d. royal. Seven parts have already appeared 
before the public, the sixth of which completes the first volume, and may be had, 
bound in boards, at 1]. 11s. 6d. common, and 21. 5s. royal. The second volume 
will be accompanied by a lexicon containing all the Roots in the Hebrew lan- 
guage (upwards of two thousand) which will be delivered gratis to the subscri- 
bers. The Pentateuch also may be had by itself, bound in boards at 12s. 

A new Edition of the Greek Testament, with Griesbach’s Text. It wil) con- 
tain copious Notes from Hardy, Raple!, Kypke, Schleusner, Rosenmuller, &c. in 
familiar Latin: together with parallel passages from the Classics, and with refe- 
rences to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses, 2 vols. 8vo. A few copies 
will be struck off on large paper. By the Rev. E. Valpy, B. D. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

A small impression is reprinting, with a new Historical and Biographical Pre- 
face, of that extremely scarce book entitled “A Spiritual and most Preciouse 
Perle teachynge all Men to love and imbrace the Crosse as a most sweet and 
necessary thynge, with Preface, &c. by Edwarde, Duke of Somerset, Uncle to 
King Edward V1.” It was printed in the year i550, and an account of it may 
be found in Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors. It is a curious fact, that a 
large sum was offered some time ago for an old copy of this book by public adver- 
tisement in one of our Universities. A few copies will be taken off on large 
paper. 


Mriental. 


Mr. Milburn’s work on Oriental Commerce, in two quarto volumes, with 
numerous charts by Mr. Arrowsmith, is in such a state of forwardness, that it is 
expected to appear early in January. 

Lieut. Col. Mark Wilkes has the second volume of his Historical Sketches of 
the South of India, nearly ready for publication. 

Memoirs on European and Asiatic Turkey, from the Manuscript Journals of 
Modern Travellers in those Countries; by the Rev. Robert Walpole. 

Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire ; interspersed with Accounts of 
Manners and Customs. By John Macdonald Kinnier, Esq. Political Assistant 
to Brigadier-General Malcolm, late Envoy to the Court of Persia. Handsomely 
printed in 4to, with a Map. Will be published in January. 
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\Poetrp. 


J. F. M. Dovaston, esq. has in the press, Fitzgwarine, a Metrical Romance, 
and other Ballads of the Welsh Border, with Poems, legendary, incidental, and 
humorous. 

Mr. R. Southey will shortly publish, in a quarto volume, Roderick, the Last of 
the Goths: also the second volume of his History of the Brazils. 

Mr. G. ‘Townsend, of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, has finished his long-pro- 
mised poem of Armageddon, in twelve books, and it is expected to appear in 
May next. 

Charlemagne ; or Rome Delivered ; an Epic Poem, in Twenty-four Cantos, 
by Lucien Bonaparte. Superbly printed in two volumes imperial 4to. with 
plates, executed in the best manner by Charles Heath.—The subject of the Poem 
is the deliverance of Rome, from the Lombards, by Charlemagne, and the esta- 
blishment of the second Western Empire. With this, the Author has mixed a 
description of the warlike exploits of Charlemagne against the Saxons and 
Huns, a representation of the Heathen Worship of the Saxons, and the con- 
version to the Christian Faith of their leader, Witikind, who is regarded in 
History as the Ancestor of the third Dynasty of French Kings. The excesses of 
the Greek Iconoclasts, the civil and military habits of the Moors in Spain, and the 
achievements of Roland, aud other Knights, are likewise introduced into the Work. 
The machinery of the Poem has nothing in it of Pagan Mythology, but is founded 
entirely on the Catholic Creed. All the o— ceremonies of that religion are 
successively introduced into the course of the narrative, and made subservient to 
its development. Its composition, and the prosecution of the various studies con- 
nected with the Poem, have formed the chiet occupation of the Author during eight 
years which have clapsed since be retired from public life. They continue to engage 
him at present, and, it is hoped that many months will not elapse before the 
Manuscript is brought into a fit state for the press—A Poetical Translation 
in English will accompany the French Original. 


OHiscellancous. 


M, de Humboldt has just completed the Astronomical part of his celebrated 
Voyage. His last number consists, principally, of the preliminary Dissertation, 
which explains all tie means he had taken for making his observations, and 
which means he has employed with such remarkable advantage. There is an- 
other Discourse, by M. Oltmanns, in which he states all the modes of calculation 
which he adopted, in order to derive from the observations of M. Humboldt, and 
astronomers in general, the most accurate and important results. For this Dis- 
course, M. Oltmanns was awarded the Lalande Medal, by the French Institute. 

Mr. A. Becket, author of Lucianus'Redivivas, has ready for the press, and pro- 
poses to publish by subscription, in two octavo volumes, Shakespeare Set Free, 
or the Language of the Poet asserted: being an examen of the readings and 
interpretations of the later editors, comprised in a series of sixteen hundred 
notes, and further illustrative of the more diflicult passages in his plays. 

Speedily will be published, in 8vo. a Historical Account of the Laws enacted 
against the Catholics, of the ameliorations which they have undergone during the 
present reign, and of their existent state: to which is added, a short account of 
the laws for the punishment of heresy in general ; a brief review of the merits of 
the Catholic Question : and copious notes, tending principally to illustrate the 
views and conduct of the Church of England, the presbyterians, and sectarians, 
with regard to toleration when in the enjoyment of power. By James Baldwin 
Brown, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

The publishers of the Annual Register state, that having entered into new en- 
gagements for the future conduct of that work, they feel warranted in pledging 
themselves, not merely to a greater degree of regularity in the time of publica- 
tion, but also that the executive department shall be so filled, that the work may 
in no degree disgrace that bright period of the series when the Annual Register 
was published by Mr. Dodsley, under the immediate superintendence of that 
distinguished statesman and eminent writer, the late Mr. Edmund Burke. The 
volume for the year 1812 is in preparation, and will be published with ail due ex- 
pedition. There yet remain a few copies, complete in 52 volumes, from 1759 to 
1810; and those who wish to complete their sets may be supplied with any of the 
former volumes, price 15s, each. 
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A History of Winpsorand its Ne1GHBoURHOOD. This work, which is to be 
printed on =_—ee warto, will be accompanied by many valuable and elegaut 
Engravings.—A few Copies will be printed in Foiio. 

A Genealogical History of the Earidom of Sutierland, from its Origin to the 
year 1630; written by Sir Robert Gordon, of Gordonstoun, Bart. with a Conti- 
nuation to the year 1651. Published from the Original Manuscript. ‘The public 
is here presented, not only with an accurate Gencalogical History of the ancient 
House of Sutherland, but also with a minute detail of the principal transactions 
which occarred during a period of nearly 600 years, particularly in the Counties 
of Sutherland and Caithness, and the Highlands of Scotland in general. ‘The his- 
tory of these parts, it is presumed, will receive more eiucidation from this work 
than from any which the public is at present possessed of. ‘The whole has beeu 
carefully transcribed, by the kind permission of the Marchioness of Stafford, 
from the original manuscript preserved at Dunrobin Castle.—An Appendix has 
been added, containing an Inventory of Writs of the Earidom, and a Coutinua- 
tion of the succession of the Earls of Sutherland from 1551, to the present date. 

Mr. Britton’s 3ist part of his Architectural Antiquities, being the third portion 
of the 4th volume of that work, wiil be pubiished in afew days. It contains six 
engravings with historical and descriptive accounts of the Beauchump Chapel at 
Warwick, aud of Barfrestan Church in Kent. ‘The former written by Mr. Britton, 
the latter by Mr. Charles Clarke, a native of Kent. The plates are: Interior 
View of St. Jolin’s Church at Chester.—Ruins ot Walsingham Priory Church.— 
South Door, and Architectural Sections, &c. of Barfreston Church.—View of the 
Tower and Church ai Boston, Lincolnshire.—View of the Kuins of Buildwas Ab- 
bey Church, Shrepshire. 

Mr. Rusher, of Reading, has a new Catalogue at press, which is expected to 
be ready for delivery in February. We understand that it will comprehend a 
numerous collection of the best authors in the various departments of Literature, 
and thai the classes of ancient, curious, and rare ariicles of English History and 
Biography, of Arts aud Sciences, aud of Theology, are particuiarly interesting 
and valuable. 

A Collection of interesting Letters from literary characters of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries, taken from the Originals preserved in the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford, is shortiy to be published with copious notes and illus- 
trations, by the Rev. John Walker, L. L. B. Feliow of New College, Oxford.— 
They will form two voluiaes large 8vo. 

A Voyage round the Worid, in the Years 1503, 4, 5, and 6; by the command of 
his Imperial Majesty, Alexander I. in the ships Nadeshda and Neva, under the 
orders of Captain A.J. Von Krusenstern. Translated from the German, (new print- 
ing at Berilin,) by Rickard Belgrave Hoppner, Esq. Handsomely printed in one 
large volume 4to, with charts, plates, &c. &c. Nearly ready for publication. 

The Plays of Phiiip Massinger ; with notes, critical aud explanatory. By 
William Gitivid, Esq. Second edition, with additions and corrections. Four 
Volumes, 8vo. Nearly ready. 

Mr. Campbell’s Remarks on Poetry. Critical and Biographical Notices of the 
British Poets, with occasional Selections from their Works. By Thomas Camp- 
bell, Esq. Author of the Pleasures of Hope. Printed uniformly with Mr. Ellis’s 
Specimens, in 4 vois. post 8vo. Will be published in March. 

The following interesting and curioas work, translated from the French of 
J. B. Saiques, is now in the press, and will be published in the course of the 
present season :—-A Critical and Satirical Exposition of the Errors and Preju- 
dices of Mankind, as they have prevailed from time immemorial, and are still 
cherished by certain classes of society in the present enlightened age ; illustrated 
by numerous anecdotes, calculated to display the folly, credulity and super- 
stition of ancient writers, and of those persons who have improperly obtained 
the appellation of Philosophers.—This work was first published in Paris at the 
beginning of the year 1811, avd obtained such distinguished popularity, that in 
less than six months a second edition was demanded: this was immediately sup- 
plied by the learned and witty author, who improved it by several additions and 
corrections :—the whole forms two large octavo volumes.—The translation will 
be accompanied by elucidatory and general notes on the errors and prejudices of 
the English, which have escaped the notice of the French author. 


> 
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Prospectus. 





Tar consideration of the number of Reviews, 
Weekly, Monthly, and Quarterly, offered to the 
public, may produce a wonder at the sight of a 
Prospectus for an additional periodical work: 
but the slightest examination of the nature of the 
new publication will make wonder cease. 


The present Reviews are not so much distin- 
guished for an account of a new work, as fora cri- 
- tical examination of the subject, on which it is 
written. What is called a Review of a political 
‘or religious publication, really consists of a decla- 
ration of the sentiments of the Reviewer ; and the 
publication is generally extolled or depreciated, 
not according to its abstract merit as a composi- 
tion, but according to the party or sect, which the 
Critic is disposed to follow. 


Such has been during more than halfa Century 
the conduct of the most respectable Mohthly Re- 
viewers. The Quarterly Reviews, lately establish- 
ed, have risen still higher in the scale of original: 
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disquisition. They have often taken the title of 
a book as a Motto to a Dissertation on a subject, 
which occupied the public mind, and scarcely 
hinted at the publication, which appeared at first 
sight as the object of their Criticism. 


It is not intended to depreciate the merit of 
these Reviewers. Much learning, genius, and 
information, have been thrown on the subjects, 
which they have undertaken to elucidate ; their 
observations on Political G2conomy have, on some 
occasions, suggested useful hints to Government, 
and their Country has been informed, if not direct- 
ed, by the result of their labors. From the collision 
of their opposite sentiments, and from the facts 
which they have brought to light in support of 
their opinions, the public mind has been illumi- 
nated, taste has been refined, knowledge has been 
increased, and perhaps it is not too much to say 
that the general manners have been improved. 


But we strongly feel the force of an objection, 
which has been frequently made, that it is-neces- 
sary, in order to form an impartial opinion of a 
book, to read many Reviews of opposite principles, 
and that in consequence of the length, to which 
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critical dissertations are- carried, many books are 


not reviewed until their novelty or their importance 
has ceased; and some are never noticed. To 
remove these objections, a new Periodical Work 
is proposed to the public, under the title of “ Tue 
New Review or Montruty ANALYsIS OF 
Genera Literature,’ to be published on the 
1st of January, 1813, and continued on the Ist of 
every Month, Price 2s. 6d. 


The Plan is, 


I. 


To analyse EVERY Publication, by giving a view of the Con- 
tents; the Preface, when it explains the subject ; and Extracts 
of prominent parts of the book, and of any thing that may 
create present interest; thus enabling the reader to exercise 
a judgment unprejudiced by the sentiments of the Reviewer. 


II. 

To print a Supplementary Number at the end of the year, contain- 
ing an Inder of Subjects with reference to the Authors, who 
have treated on them; thus perpetuating a full and correct 
list of all Writers, and of the Subjects of their Publications. 


IIT. 

To insert Literary Intelligence, and Notices of Works in hand; to 
mention Improvements made in new Editions of Works; and to 
admit Defences of Authors against Criticisms. 


